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© Exerciſes of bad Engl. 10 


O R, 


A G U I D E 


To SPEAKING and WRITING we 


ff ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

IF PROPERLY and CORRECTLY. 
CONTAINING. 

I. ORTHOGRAPHY ; or True Spelling, which treats 


of the Sounds andUſes of SG ſeveral Letters in all Pofations; of 
the Diviſion of Words into Syllables, and the Uſe of Points. - 


II. PROSO DV; or the Art of Pronouncing Syllables in 
Words truly, with Tables of Words properly accented. 


I III. ETYMOLOGY; or the Kinds of Werds, Which 


* - explains the ſeveral Parts of Speech; their Derivations and 
-|þ ? different Endings; Change and Likeneſs to one another. _ 


V. SYNTAX; or Conſtruction, which teaches how 
dio congect Words aright in a Sentence, or Sentences together. 


| To which is added, a Curinus and Uſe ful 


APP E N DI X. 


The FIFTEENTH EDITION, wa 
and much IMPROVED. 


» A FISHER 


L. Ou O GN: L : 


D Printed for G. Robinſon, in Pater-noſter-Row, a! 
: T. Slack, in Newcaſtle, 1795 


{Entered in __ s Hall, according to 4 off e 
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Te o all Il Teachers of Englith Schbots. 
Fellow Labourers, 
FTER hereby returning you my moſt grateful 
Thanks for the noble Patropage you have. afforded my 
other Publications, I beg Leave to recommend to your Protec- 
tion the third Edition of a new Spelling Book, entitled, The 
New ENGLISH” TUTOR, or MODERN PRECEPT OR, 
Feat improved, containing many new Exerciſes, with larger 
Tables of Spelling than Dyche's, or any other Book ot the 
Kind; having an additional Sheet of Letter Preſs; and make 
no Doubt but you will give this Book a minute and candid 
Peruſal throughout, more particularly the Preface, &. 25 dt 
ſieri bing the Phan ; and all the Notes adjoining ne nd 
and Praxiſes-(not exhibited in former Editions): In the ſleady 
Practice of which, I venture to aſſert, that any Maſter may com- 
plete a Scholar in reading Engliſh better in one Year, than by 
enerally effected in four or five; and flatter myſelf, my Cte- 
dit with my Fellow-Teachers is ſuch, that not one of them will 
cenſure the Truth of this, till he bas firſt experienced a Fial. 
T am, GENTLEMEN, Cc. 
'Newcaſtle, Feb. 20, Tour moſt obliged, 
. And very obedient, bumble Arte > 
A. F1SHER. 
his Edition of the New Eogliſh Tutor, or Modern Precep- 


hical Part of our Language, as the Author's Syſtem of Syatiz 
| ules, with Exerciſes of bad Engliſh, fieſt did upon the ſyn - 
| tactics) is priated for T. Slack, in Newcaſtle; and ſold by G. 


ay (which actually throws as much Light upon the orthogra- : 


Robinſon, in Pater-noſter Row, London; aud the Bookſelit | * 


* all the principal Towns in England. price 1 5. 
Where alſo may be had, Price 2232. 


FISHER's SPELLING DICTIONARY. and whe 
*EXPOSITOR of the EnGLIsH LANGUAGE, on a bew Plan, 
containing a much larger Collection of primitive Converſation © 
Words, than any Book of the Kind and Price; and ſhewing 
how the ſame are to be writren cotrectly aud pronounced 
properly, with the different Meanings or Signitications thereof. 
To which is annexed, a Pantheon, or New Dictionay of ail 


the HEA THEN GODS and GODDESSES, and of the moſt * 


illuſtrious Heroes treated of by Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and other 
ancient Poets; giving a ſummary Account of their Origin, De» 
ſcent, Exploits, &c. which muſt an levee of particular Advau- 


tage to mere Engliſh Scholars, and greatly enhance the Value 


of the Book.—Together with many other Peculiarities and Ima 
ptovements throughout the whole, as deſcribed in * — [ 
to which the Public Us E ens, 1 ä 


/ 


\'H E Method of denen, donating, or ex- 
preſſing the: Ideas of one Perſon to another, in 
Diſcourſe or Writing, is univerſally called LAx- 
GUAGE.—And the Art of doing: the ſame by Rule, or 
in the Manner the beſt Speaters and. Writers expreſs 
their Sentiments, is every there called Grammar: 
which is truly accounted the Baſis of Literature, being 
- the Source. from which all the other Sciences Proceed. 8 


Tur Parts of Speech, or Kinds of Words, which 

185 conflitats any one Language, are tbe ſame in all others, 
i. e. whatever Words are Names, or Noun-Sub- 
ſtantives, Verbs, &c. in Engliſh, are the ſame in 
Greek, Latin, French, &c. tho“ expreſſed by dif- 
ferent Terms ; alſo ſome general Rules of Grammar 
are univerſally applied to all Tongues. A Perſon 
therefore, who underflands Engliſh grammatically, 
mul be allowed to have good Notions of Grammar 


in. general, i. e. that of every other Nation, and 
conſequently, if be endeavours to learn any other 
Tongue, will, from this Analogy, fand bis Progreſs 
furprijngh. Facilitated, On the other Hand, the 
Man who ſpeaks and writes Engliſh by Rote only, of 
through. Cuſtom, from being his, Mother Tongue, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have any "reflex Notions, or reaſon- 
able Aſſurance that he does it, either with Propriety' 
or Elegance : But by acting at Random, only, muſt 
needs be Jroguath . ON, falſe Concord, 


and 
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and betraying his Ignorance upon the moſt trivial Oc= 
caſions; alſo by being unacquainted with Grammar, 
or unable to expreſs himſelf properly, he muſt of Courſe 
be a Sitrahger to the 3 
Elegance of Stile, &c. 


Tnar the Engliſh Language is as copiqus; Pt 
ficant, and harmonious as any ather in the World, none 
pretend to diſpute : Therefore to argue, or even to ima= 
gine, it contains not ſo much intrinſic Value, Excel- 
lence, &c. as to admit of Order, Uniformity, and 
Concord, to which Rules may be adapted, wauld be 
| highly abſurd and ridiculous ;  fince without theſe Pro- 

perties, no Language can be perfettly intelligible. 


| IF. the Method be allowed to be clear, the Plan welt 
laid, and duly executed, this Book can need no other 


Recommendation than its 'own. general and . 
a Uſe. 9 ; 


5 ers; fer I ſhall not run into that ungenerous, though b 

4 common Faſhion, of raiſing the Reputation of my own ' | 
A Book, at the Expence of my Brethren, on the Subject; 8 

£87 or flart Objettions to others for my own | Advantage: 7 
* i But, on the contrary, am ready to. allow, that, 2 = 
: 4 * how much more ſoever we are indebted. to the ing i 
m ious Contriver of any new Scheme for the public 12 1 
pk vantage, than to bim who only improues upen- Wh LY 
3 fo much ought I ta be content with the laat 

1 | 2 Thanks, and the greatęſt of its Blame, if a" 
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How far I have — theſe neceſſary. "Principle + 
is left to the Detifion all candid and judicious Rad. 


will be wy only Means of ener This. 


Lene i in all Tongues, as before obſerved. - 
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F as the laſt, be not equal 5 or preferable to j 
the beſt yet publiſhed. Only, 


As this. contains a n Syntax, with Excrcifes of 4 


Bad Engliſh, and ſome other Praxiſes and Peculiarities 
entirely new, (mentioned in the Method of Teaching, \} | 


and never any Thing of the ſame Nature appearing in 


IN 


an Engliſh Grammar before) J run the Riſe of Sin- 


gularity : Therefore in theſe, as well as in all -other 
Points, wholly relying on the Merit of the Work, I re- 
Fer it entirely to the impartial Judgment of the Public; 
and hope judicious Compariſons with other Grammars 


_ Ir #9 frequent, nay almoſt a general received No- 
dien, that without learning Latin, or other Languages, 
0 cannot arrive at a Thorough . of Engliſh. . 


1 N Abe to which, I beg e to obſerve, that 
the Reaſon why thoſe among us, who have learned 

aatin, &c. are greater Adepts in our own Language 
than thoſe who have learned Engliſh at Random, or 
 Ingrammatically, is entirely from their Knowleage of |, 
Grammar in general ; which they acquire by learn- 
ing ſuch or fuch Languages by it: For though every 
"Language has its peculiar. Proprieties, or Idioms, 
the Nature of Grammar is, in a great Aan, * 


Ir to be Maſter of any Language, h 47 to write it | 
with Propriety and Exactneſs, is to underfland it 
r $f muſt certain be 4 nearer or more 


v7 | conciſe | 


WA 


3 * 
— 


Engliſh Grammar itſelf, haz 40 £0 about to Auch „% 


Latin one, c. merely to come at the Knowledge, of 


our own from the Nature of theirs, N. 


My arincital Deſi fon in e this Gemma, 5 8 1 | 


entitled A Practical New Grammar, with Exereiſes 
of Bad Engliſh, &c. was to render, in as eaſy a Mas- 
ner as poſſible, a perfect and critical Knowltdge of our 
Mother Tongue, ' attainable to Every Perſon of com: 
mon Capacity, without the Help of any other Language, 
and that in a ſhort Time : In the Profacution of which, 
tho' have adhered ſtr iftly te my firſt general Plan, 
i. e. that of compleating the Engliſh Scholar, and have 


had the Pleaſure to find the former E ditions well re- 


ceived by the Public, I have, through longer” Practice 
in Teaching, more nice Obſervations en the Lan- 


guage, its Idioms, Ce. Judged it neceſſary to make fe 


veral confiderable Alterations and Amendments, and 
have added a new Chapter of RHETORICAL Txorzs 
and FiGuREs in this Impreſſon; all which,” I pre- 
ſume, will be found uſeful, and greatly contribute 1b f. 
cilitate the Completion of an EA eli Education. Vest 


* 


I, for my Part, have the Sari ali to * Are, 
by Ex perience, that any Perſon of a tolerable Capacity, - 


may, in a ſhort Time, be taught to write EncLisn <2 


* p 


independent of the Knowledge of any other Tongue, 


and that as properly and correctly as if for the PRESS: 
| 7 et ann, the Pains many Writers have taken © 


4 £2180 towards 


r R E F A 0 . KY % 4 
conciſe Way, 10 the Perfaftion of gurt, to horn te x 


* 


ne OY ſpeaking and writing our. Language 8 | « 
ih what Improvements Grammarians in a long Suc- | 
Wo enten have made one upon - another, Grammar is fill \ 
4 - fo freguently taught, or but Pretendad to, by Maſters, 
ubs are either ignorant of it themſelves, or, at bet, | 
3 2 to which I would rather aſcribe it) never get the _ 
F Art of Teaching it to any Advantage to the Scholar; 
8 that (like all ether good Things proftituted to mean * 
9%, or an frivoleus Occaſions) it is fo far denied the 
Freat Reputation and Eſteem dus to the genuine Ex- 
g callency of it, that it is become almoſt ridiculous to pro- 
1 te it; and, as no Pains gught to be ſpared in forward- 
1 ing a Science of ſuch general and extenſove Uſe, a right 
3 and infallible May el Teaching (could it be preſcribed). 
 quould nat by any Means be ſuperfluous : I have 
 . therefore annexed the following. compendious Method, 
which 1 baue uſed with uncommon Succeſs, for ſome _ 
4 Tears paſt, and humbly recommend the ſame, and the © 
Bil in general, to the Conſideration of all thoſe 
F. Gentlemen, &c. who are honoured with the Care and 
 FEducation of Youth, as well as to the Peruſal of fuch  { 
W Young Ladies and athers as are defirous of improving © 
© themſelves, at their leiſure Hours, in 3 and — 
* OP | | : | 
3 * 
| 8 + * ; | 
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FARTHOGRAPHY cooking of Sonnds, the Vari- 
ation of Sounds, Rules and Remarks, calculated 
to capacitate and forward a Child in Spelling and 
Reading, ſhould conſequently be inculcated in the 
Courſe of his learning to read; to which End T have - 
attempted to lay down Orthography in a regular ane 
practical Syſtem, in a plain eaſy Spelling- Book, enti- 
tled, The New Engliſh Tutor, or Modern Preceptorz, |} 
_ which muſt neceſſarily throw a greater Light upon  - 
the orthographical Part of our Language, than m 
Exerciſes of Bad Engliſh firſt did upon the Hntacbical, 
and be as generally approved of and practiſed. But 
to thoſe who have been learned to read in the old; 
tedious, random Way, I would adviſe that Orthogra- 
phy be taught in the following Manner, which is 
. beſt pidpres to their Conceptians. . ff -. 
After the Scholars know their Letters, ground 4 
them well in their Monoſyllables, with the ſoft ang 
hard Sounds of C and G, and in what Poſitions they 
are ſo and fo, [ſee p. 17, 19.] the Ufe of E ſilent 
and when it is ſo, [/eep.7.] to ſound ph as one | 
- fingle Character /; to thiz tb through the Teeth, © 
like the Greet () Theta; and in like Manger with 
ch, fh, and wh; this they will ſoon learn from Word 
of Mouth, by frequent Repetitions. When they are 
1 advanced to Words of more Syllables, let them de 
uſed to a diſtinct Pronunciation of each Syllable, ' 
NF with a careful Obſervation of the Letters that com- 
| pole it; and to prove their Diviſion by Rule. 
b Though Orthography be a very material Part of 
Grammar; yet, as a Multiplicity of Rules are more 
apt to puzzle and confuſe, than inſtruct and advance 
young Scholars 4 Learner ſhould not be troubled 1 
with Exceptions to general ones. But concluding 
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them grounded by Cuſtom in the above, with the 
Addition of a few more of the moſt material Ob- 
ſervations, ſuch. as ci, ſi, and ti, [ſee p. 32, 51. ] the 
Uſe of the double Accent, Ac. I would excuſe a more 
critical and thorough Repetition, till frequent Exer- 
ciſe in Spelling the Tables by Heart, &c. has made 
them Maſters of natural Sounds and common Words; 
after which they will be better able to remember Rules, 
and their numerous Exceptions, with leſs Difficulty. 
Wben they can read 1 tolerably, they ſhould 
be accuſtomed to the true Uſe of Stops and Mari:; 


| ds the Proportion of Time peculiar to each Stop, to- 


ther with proper Cadence and Emphaſis, divide the 
Sentences, and thereby render what they read in- 
telligible and harmonious. bo 9 
I! hen as explaining and inculcating Rules by Ex- 
ample, muſt needs be the eaſieſt and moſt effectual 
Way, I would recommend the following Table of 
Words, with the Method of proving them, as a 
Praxis for Orthography, ſeeing they conſiſt of ſuch 
1. ers as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, according 


> 


| -  - to their different Poſitions ; [ſe p. 53-] After this 


they ſhould be employed for ſome Lime in writing 
the Words down, - whilſt the Maſter * or one of the 

Scholars reads a Paragraph from the Spectator, News- 
Paper, Sc. and let all that are appointed to write, 
-- _  eopy from his Reading; then, to create an Emula- 
tion, compare their Pieces, and place the Scholars 


* according to the Deſert of their Performances. 
ne Let the Maſter write down all their miſ-ſpelt 


Words right in their Writing-books, to be got by 


. Heart before they leave them; and withal, make 
©  <ach Scholar write. his own into an alphabetical 


2 *% 7 P ocket- : 


dats 


vv JPhoover reads, | fould obſerve to pronounce diſtindly, 


without bofing the Sound of one fingle Letter, except ſuch as 
ought to be filent, and to divide regularly in pronounc ing. | 
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pocket- book kept for tlat Purpoſe. Thus, in 2 
= ſhort Time, a great Reduction of their falſe 8p eln). 
nng may be expected, eſpecially if the Maſter inſiſt 
uvu pon their Care in the Peruſal of thoſe inſerted in 
their Liſts, and make a ſecond. miſ-ſpelling of the 
ſame Words a great Fault. i 
. As fof PRosopx, I believe it will be found the 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual Way to a right accenting 
of Words, * make _ K with a due 
Yi Regard to Accents, where they are marked er 
91 the following Tables) which will wr wg. 
them in their Spelling, and accuſtom them to à right 
Pronunciation. — This is the only Method that can 
be taken with any Succeſs, till they underſtand Ey. 
mology, or the Nature and Kinds of Words, on 
which all other Rules in Proſody depend. _ 
_ ETyYMoLoGY is next to be run over in its moſt 
material Points, i. e. ſuch as are moſt eſſential in de 
ſcribing to what Part of Speech each Word particular- 1 
ly belongs. Many a poor Scholar has been bewilde- 
dd and loſt in your long and tedious Etymologies : 
td prevent which, Iwould recommend this ſhort, but 
as I think, pertinent Abſtract, with a Praxis to cem 
plify and prove the ſame, Cc. [ſcep. 100.] But I 
would adviſe, that Scholars be not puzzled with the 
different Kinds of Particles till they have firſt got the 
Names, Qualities, Relative Names, and Verbs, after 
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which not will remain upon Hand but the Par.. 
\Þ ricles, which, I believe, may be ſooneſt diſtinguiſhed li 
N from one another by the following Method. 7 
4 Make 2 write them down in their re- 
ſpective Pocket - books, as under Adverbs, {/ee p. 89.] - 
now, to- day, already, before, yeſterday, heretefore, | 
. fance, $0. All the Adverbs, without Diſtinction r 
Ii Time, Number, Place, &. and ſo with the Cm e -x 
''Y tions, Prepoſitions, and Interjedtions. Thus a Scholar 
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having them in a little Space under his Eye, may 
ſoon be made acquainted with the Nature and Pro- 


. 


perties of each. 5 | | 
_ Among many Maſters whopretend to teach Gram- 


mar, I know Etymology is either entirely neglected, or, 
above every other. Part, taught to little Purpoie, tho 
that on which all others in a great Meaſute depend, 
and, in my Opinion, fo very effential to politeW ri- 


write, or compoſe with a happy Propriety, a Clear- 
neſs and Comprehenſiveneſs of Expreflion, who has 


— 


not a thorough Knowledge of and Regard to it. 
: 8 In learning Latin, making Exerciles from falſe 


Concord, is reckoned the moſt expedient Method to 


.  -a thorough Knowledge of Syntax; and though our 
Language is leſs tedious and difficult in this Part, 
ä . Genders, Caſes, Times, &c. yet, I think 

. Exeraſes of bad Engliſh, under the few Rules we 


_ having 
have; after the Manner of Clark's or Bailey's Exam- 


acricarl METHOD, Oe. 


ting, that I cannot think any one qualified to ſpeak, 


ples for the Latin Tongue, muſt needs be altogether 


as requiſite to a critical Knowledge of our own. To 


which End I have laid down the following Exerci- 
J HET on 5 
As I have never obſerved this Method recommend- 


ed or preſcribed by others, I ſhall be glad if it poſ- _ 


ſeſſes the Merit to be improved upon : This, I be- 


lieve, I may venture to ſay in its Vindication, that 


4 any thinking Perſon muſt allow it to be neceſſary, 


who will only obſerve how often the ſyntactical Part 
of our Language ſuffers from many People of all 
Ranks, both in Speaking and Writing ; and that by 
A long Familiarity, Cuſtom, the grand Eſtabliſher of 
all Things, has rendered falſe Concord ſo natural to 


As, that it is impoſſible for any one to ſpeak and 


- 
* 4 


writecorrealy, whois unacquainted with Syntax, or 


5 5 has not learned the Language in a grammatical Way. 
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2 om 


The Engliſh Language, 


WITH 


E xerciſes of B ad E. ugh jh. 


* 
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A. Grammar is the Art of exp ref." 
ſing the Relation of Things in n- 
ſtruction; with due Accent in Speaking, and Or- 


thography in Writings 360 according to Ohe 
of thoſe whoſe Language we learn. 


2 What do you Tarn Grammar Nik 


> 5 HE ſpeak and write properly and erg | 
y Rule. | 

Q. N Dat daes Cats tevat ?, 1; - 
A. Letters, N Words, and Sentences. 1 


i. 


* 


* INTRODUCTION. 


Of Excrien G AMA in particular, 


-Q. Into how many Parts is Grammar droided? 
A. Four; (which will be treated of in the fol- 
lowing: Order in this Book.) TER. 


1. ORTH OGRAPHY. "IM 
2. PROSODY. . 

„ ETYMOLOGY. 

* SYNTAX, or SYNTAXIS. 


IQ What is Orthograp hy? 
* A. The Art of true Spelling, which teaches to 
os write every Word with proper Letters ; but as 
| concerned in Pronunciation, it ſhews how to give 
the due Sound of them, and for that it is called 
Ortboepy. 1 
1 Q. How do you explain the Difference between 
| Orthography and Orthoepy ? 
A. The Difference is, that Orthography 1 
to the true Writing of Words; as we muſt write 
Biſhop, not Buſhop:  — 
Few Orthoepy N the true pronouncing them, as 
we muſt pronounce Servant, not Sarvant. 


BH IF. S. What is Profody? 
A. Profady is that Part of Grammar which ſhews 


how to mark, or to pronounce Syllables in Words, |- 
os to their true Accent and nn „ 


III. Q. Bot is Etymology ? 
A. Etymology treats of the ſeveral Kinds of Wands, 
h (or Parts of Speech) their Derivations, UE, 
| n and Likeneſs to one another. 


IV. Q. Il hat is Syntax or Syntaxis ? ONS 
A. Syntax teaches the proper Diſpoſition and 
3 en of Words in a Sentence, or JN 
. together. : 
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HAT is a Letter! q | 
A. A Letter is a Mark or Cha- : 
raQter,. denoting + A ſimple, uncom- 
pounded, peculiar Sound. 
Q. How are the r Set 1 1e called by 
the Learned ? | 1 
A, The Apbabet. B 
Q. What do you mean by the Al Et | 5 
A.. Alphabet is a Word made up of the Names of 
| the two firſt Greet Letters; ks 2: Alpha and Be- 
ta, anſwering to our 4 and B, 1 is meant 
the whole number of our twenty nglifh Let- 
ters; OR AED in his A, B, * Sc. be 
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TRUE SPELLING. 
e th V ov WE L 8. N 1 


N THAT „ Vow 0 1555 
A. A Vowel is a 8 wat WS, 
out the Help of any other Letter joined to it, doth 
by itſelf x IR erfect Sound, and often alone 
makes a perfect Sy1 able; as, A, I, O, . 
Q. How many 2 bare there? , 
A. Five; a, e, i, 0, u, and y when it follows a 
eee which is a a different Character for 
i, being either ſounded like it, as in by, 2 or u 
e, as in 110%. mercy, & c. | 
Q. How many Sounds has a Vowel 4 
A. Two in ee UE, | 


1. A Lo NO soup. 


When the Syllable ends with a Vowel, G 
in Monoſyllables, or in Words of more Syllables j 
as, any, we, I, go, you; or, as Nature, Ne ro, Ni- 
tre, Novice, Naſance : : And, 


44 
* yr 


I oSum.- * 


Ps A SHORT Sound, 


When the Syllable ends with a Concha 
either in Monoſyllables, or others; as, Hat, Er, 
bit, r&b, Tin; or, as Barber, bitten, Biitton.* . 
1 Q. Are there no Exceptions to this general Rule® 
f A. 1. Yes; in Caſe of double Accent, as Ba- 1 
T lance, Cha pel, &c. where J and p, having each a 

| double Sound, muſt be ſuppoſed as double Letters, 

Wo 13 * | - + 


þ LS — os 


; 4 1 
. ** * 3 
— — — — 9 2 9 CS 


. > 3 one accuſtomed to divide by Rule, will» never be ot ] 
a a Loft to lnb. at firſt Sight, where every particular Hl. 
able of the longeſt Word ends, and whether we: 4 Vowel” 


or a Conſonant. | 1 oY 
* 8 5 : 
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Fr * 2 . k 


Ne the firſt IM of tach | Pp Words to end 
with a Conſonant; as, Bal-lance, Chap- 47 ; 
2. Where. e final only lengthens e dae 
Varel 5 as, mine, thine, Ws 
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e ds you ebferws . Y f 
| 1. It muſt be obſerved, that when a is ſhort, | 
l. v. when tis in a Syllable that © ends with a Conſo- 
nant as before N it muſt de ſounded as in 
Hlat, Map, Lad, Tab. | 5 
K ſounded long when it ends a Syllable, 

and before final e; as, „ "made. 
1 3. Before / and it is pronounced broad, like 
| 5 au or aw z as, Talt, Walk, Harm, warm, Farm, & c. 
2. Does a ever bſe its Sound? 
IA. r. A is not founded in the Words Diamond, 
EF _ (Dimond) Villain, (Villin) Curtain, (Curtin) Ke. 
2. Moſt of the proper Names that have aa, dro 
one of them in the Pronunciation; as, Iſaac, (Izac) 
* Balaam, (Balam); except Ba-al, Ga-al. 

In Monoſyllables, where e comes before it, a 

loſes its Sound, and the e is founded long; ; As, 
825 Lea, Pea, —_ Sea, Tea, 


£5 
3 
8 


$ RT £05; | Of th Peel E. 

HM EO: That have you to hflror of this Later Þ 
E A. It is long or ſhort by the general Rule before 
1 wee, and final e lerves to Mm. the former 
| Vo- 


See the deb decent plied Pact the fe 7 Tm 7 8 
eee 5 33 5 


by” xs . p - l N \ T7 F 
* * ** yg * * A 


rau rie. 


| "Vemrat. in the famd $yllable;, ; 2s, are, hire, ang 
Sore, Cure; cron in come, ſome, give, live,® 
= | * CF aps ſingle e then never ſounded at. the Pat of 
| or 
er Nama, us 
Je 2 Ca-ta ebe, Sn ee Eur du, . - 
e-ne-lo-pe, i 3 
Allo e is Wandedlöng in he, 2 me, we, b 3 
Q Dees nal e ſilent always lengthen heir 
Sylable before it? 
A. Final e ſilent, aſter 1 doth not 
c lengthen the Syllable ; as, gt 0 Midge, —_ 
Revenge, &c. except range, range, 5 
Haſte, . Paſte, Tale, Ke. 3 5 
Alſo bind, find, Hind, kind, Mind, Rind, be * F "I 
Rill ſounded long, tho' e final be left n 4 
formerly uſed to be ſet after them. "<5 0 
Q. Dees final e ever ſaſfe ffer any Change'?, = 
7 It ſeems to alter its Citation in ua « Wark, 9 
and to ſaund before / and r in Words with finabe, as 
_ cre, tre, le; as, Acre, (Aker) Mitre, (Miter) bundle, _ 
(humbel) c. A 


5 8 Does s after filent e a the Bud give any Sewn 
to the e? . 


A. If che Words end with be, a, fr, a le, * 
ne, pe, re, and te, the v romains fiend, Week hs * N 
added; as, | 5 e 


* E-filent i is Sas to bY e when 
founded ſoft, not only at the End, but ase th the v7 of © 
Warts as, Adyance—Advancement,Change=chanye- 
able, Place--placed : But it is changed into i before the 

Termination ous; as, Vige = vicious, Ie Wy * 
| Courage—couragious. Data En e REES 


n * * q 
N * * 
* 3 ? A F 3 , o 12 1 
I! . a * 1 ex - * Na ka 0 1 \ 18 * 
. a * ; : by 
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of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


. bribe— bribes | 
' tide — tides '| 

e — fifes | 
Fee — lakes | e— ſhares 
take — fakes | fate + — fates. 


Wet Are there no. Wards which gain a new Syllable 
Ss adding s to final e? 
A. Yes, ſuch as end in ce, ge, ſe, ze; as, 
ele Stage —ſiages,  Horſe— Hor es, Aﬀe ⁊6e— 
3 


name — names 
tune — tunes 


8 ſiripes | 


| "Of th Vowel 1. 

ann ee of e 

4B A. Beſides its een long or ſhort by the general 
Rule with other Wen it is alſo long 


5 a” 5 c high, a Child, 
before ght ba by fh, mb Yo $ climb, 
r Sign, nd kind, 
. How is 1 ſounded i in | proper Names ending in 
ian 7 
A. T is ſounded long in proper Names ending 
with zah; as, Hezekiah, Jeremiah, 
Qi. Hou is i  Joundes befor a Pew in other pro- 
Nah ames . | 
A. Tis 3 ſhort in ber proper Names; 
as, Aziel, Eliah, Mirium. 
Shs 5 gg # When is | " ſeunded like ee ? 2 
A. I is ſounded like ee in Machine, (Maſheen) 
MMagaxine, (Magazeen) oblige, (obleege) &c. from 
"=p the French. 
Q.: {+ the Sound of i ever loft? | 
A. It is; as in Piece, pierce, view, Sal Bury, &c. 


Le in ee, e but not in n Medicinal, 
pr 9 e of 
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— — —_— 


» Except build, guild, and in IWerd: derived from theje. 
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* * 4 * 7 9 
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8 | Vowel F Eval hp 
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Q. et i Wr of o? 5 e I 
A4. In ſome Words of the Plural Nane ry 
| ihe Latin, 0 is ſounded long in the laſt Syllable, be- 


le fore a Conſonant; as, Folio, Vuartss, Wh. „ 4 
Q. hun is o ſounded like 00? - Eh, a RS __ 
s, ( A Whenois long, it ſounds moſtly ne, * "I 
. ding, move; grove. 4 
2. I what Words is the Sound of d bt 2 - 


| 3 O is loſt in theſe Words; as, Goroner, SC 
er) Feoſfee, (Feffee) Nicholas, e 8 
(Carrin) Cbariat, (Charrit.) We +4 ; 
Q. When is © fte fr i? A. 
A. O is e Rey like ; i ie LY 
(Wimen) Flagon, (F 1 
I ben is o. 
7 A is mm as 2 in ge, (Aue 
Compaſſes (Cumpaſſes) Cenduit nduit ure, 
1 boca Sable, 0 Cable Lende (ant) 
Monmouth, ( 1 Pemmel, (Fummel.) 
: Q. When ig o ſilent 
4 At the End of Words of more apt th 
one; as, 1 Pans virtuous, KE. . 


* 
* 
I 2 
8 - * 4 ＋ 


1 85 3 
Th Dees ey hogs in nth | i bs 556 
A. It ſometimes doth: +22 
1. Into the Soand of ez as in boy (very) a- 3 


w (berrial.) 
(bisy) ) Buſy, bade) 


2. Into i, as in 
<Q Mbat do you obſerve of u aft 
A. U afterg is moſtly ſilent; > Gut, Guile, + 
* onga?, Plague, Rogue, Vogue, & c. But it ſerves to 
retain the hard Sound of g, which weinen it AWE; 


1% 0 ORTHOGRAPHY: >” 


. Does u ever ai any Engliſh Wards ? 
| A. Uends no Words but theſe five, you, thou, 

| 83 Lieu, adieu ; the laſt three of which we have 
from the French. Inſtead of At 4 we put ty, or 
we; as, few, _ \» PPh _ by 

. es u 4 S jou we or Wy accerain to 
i ll Rule, x. 40 Vawels & -< ” 
A. No; u« is ſounded ſhort in many Words end- 
ing with ure after the Letter 7; as, Creature, Geſ- 
ture, Lecture, Picture, Seripture, &c. In all which, 
and many more, the à in the laſt Syllable is ſound- 
ed ſoft and ſhort, tho' the Words 05 with e ſilent, 
but in all other Poſitions the 1 is ſounded long or 
thort, e to the wen ule. 
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75 the Vewel v. 


. bn i 6 pub: ee ee 
A. When it ends a Word or $yllable; as, by, 
8 1 meriy, many. 
bat is the Sound of 7 as a Vowel? © 
The ſame as i, and it is uſed at the End of 
Wards inſtead thereof; for i ends no Engliſh 
* have 
g at 1. farther. to obſerve 0 
A. 1. Y final 1 gue hr is 5 shang- 
ed into ie in the Plural; as, Cry Gries, Enemy 
Enemies, Mer —Merciet? And in the third Perſon 
- of Verbs; as, marry=—married, tarry—tarried, &c. 
2. Y is ſeldom found in the Middle of Words, 
except in Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, Sy/tem, and ſome 
others of Greet Origin, and then it is a Vowel ; 
and in Engliſh Words before the Termination i ing; 
as, marrying, burying, but before other Termina- 
tions we-uſe i and not y; as dutiful, crafting &c, 
yet 


TRUE SPELLING W Þ 
yet it is always retaltied' After a Vowel ; as, Eſoy, : 


e E ys, 4 Attorney, Attorneys, pray, praying, e Ke!“ 
r 3. When it begins a OO it is a onſonant ; 2 
W, ges, OW 29239 8575 4c"; 108 I 
8 7 » 
— 7 — N 15 3 
hb CHAP. III. mw 1 85 | F 
. Of the Dovnnk Vows, called. Diphchongs, 
3 ry HAT i @ Di phthong ? 42 5 
7 W A. A Diphthong, or double. Vowel, is the 17 
F meeting of two Vowels in the ſame Syllable. * 
How many Sorts of Diphthongr.. or. ee 
Vowels are there? . 460 har 
4. Two, Proper and Improper. A 15 Es 
Of the Proper Diphthongs. e 
| 8 II bat do you mean by 4 Proper Diphthong ? 
, A. A Proper Diphthong is where Kors the Vowels 
are ſounded; as, oi in Voice, . ou in Houſe. 
Q. Which are the Proper Diphthongs 72 1 
f A. "The: Tag Diphthongs are ai, au, ei, ei, oo, 
5 and o. 
Q. De they A retain their tied Sound = 
A. Not always: For 1, ai is ſometimes turned 
£ into the Sound of e or i ſhort ; as, Fountain, (Foun- 
5 ten) Villain, (Villin); and i is ſometimes uſed as an 
a Improper Diphthong, the latter Vowel lengthen | 
ing the former; as, Raiſin, Raiment, ke. 
„ Au uſually keeps one and the ſame Sound; 26 
e in IG Fraud, &c. but it loſes its vous of « in 
3 Aunt 2 gauge (gage) 
3 8 * Bi 
. "0 Ines, that is, 05 Union of tauo — pores is 
t eiter than to ſay the Seunding of tuo Vowel: i For in Jon 


Dip bibongs, the (td of on? of the Vowels is not heard, as 
in Meaſure, Pleaſure, where tbe Sound of A is bot, 
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1 Of n H OG RA PHV: or, 


15 3. Ei or ox have not, m e cm- 
Nene Sound of the two Vowels, but generallß 
take that of @ long; as, feign, vein, grey, prey. 
4. Oi always keeps its long Sound, as in boil, toil, | 
Kc. compounded Words excepted. . 
35. Os is ſometimes ſounded like 2 ſhort, as in 
1 Blbad, Food, &c. and like o long in Door, Floor. 
6 0 uſually keeps one — the ſame Sound; 
e, Hane, Mouſe; but ſounds like ſhort in Couple, 
315 - ay Trouble, Scourge, &c. _ | 
2. Are the Sounds -of the proper double Veen | 
r always, written with the ſame Letter ? ; 
A. No; for ai, au, oi, and on, 595 no Ex- 
we 2% Words, except ou in the Words thou, you, but 


are changed into ay, aw, gy, and ew; as in Day, 
Cu, Boy, Plough. O0 never . or ends any 
= Englip Word, except Joo. 


Of the Improper Diphthongs * 


8 What as = mean by an Improper Diphthong ? 
A. An 1 er Diphthong.. is Where the Sound 
1 PE he two o, is heard, as e in 
1 % : 0 bf "Which are the is Diphthongs ? 
2 <4 The N e are aa, e, es, eu, ce, 


ie, 


== 


. 
Py 3 8 
7 az A . 3 e 


1 * When a 1 Dichbang ; wp its a Sound, 
1 changes it 10 any other fimple Sound, it ceaſes. 10 be a 

Proper and. becomes an Tmpeager Dipbthong, as having 
vb the Sound of one jingle Vowel; except where u ſoung! 
— Ae 00, as iz could, ſhould, N e is alſo * | 
; Diphthong. 7 2 double Yowels often occur t 
| 2 bad of Words, when the latter is of no Uſe at all, but 
rom the Cuſtom of our Language, awhich /eldom ends 
—_ awith. any of the Voauels but e or y; as, Lie, die, 


"oe, Gs. wes, ene, virtue, nt play, lay, rw y 
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"TRUE SPELLING. 1 


1e, c M ve, 5 likewiſe a from the 1 
which is ſtill uſed in ſome proper ames) and the | 
s ſounded 1 in the Manner following, viz. FU 


x founded like 


1. 5 @ long in 1 dari Baal, ee, . 

as 3 aſhortin & Jſaac, Canaan, &c.- $5 

4 7 aſhortin C hearken, Heart, | 
1 5 e ſhort in 9 Bread, Breaft, dead, tek, 1 
e long in Bram, deal, Retreat, | _— 
e ſhortin Feopardy, Leopard, Leonard. > oY 
3· 5 e long in . eople, feodatory, feodal, 

2 o ſhort in George, . Gun 

4. 

eu e long ir in J Shew, Shrewd, Shrewſbury, 

or „ in ) Dew, Duce, Plerif, Jewel, 

ew | . — 
5. Ee always retains its long Sound; * Creed, |} 


Speed, & c. 


6. 7 long i in g Belief, Beſiege, Chie Cater. 
ien 5 i ſhort in 4 A Fierce. | 7 


. } o long in Bear, Coat, Goat, * „ 
0 at — in Goal (a Prifon) Goaler.+ .. 
93 e long i in g Occonomy, Phanix,  *' 
ge wh: o long in 5 Doe, Fe, She, Toe, ie, N 

9. de ſnort in 1 Gueſt, Gueſs, Guerdon, &c. 

2 1 long in Accrue, Avenue, enſue. MOEN, 


* % 8 P * k 
2 3 10 
5 f _— : 1 b : ö | 8 . 


* + heb End 7 ee it is auritten with y 3 at, buſy, 
crucify, fc. and not bufie, crucifie. —— Tavo Vowel: 
coming together, making an Improper Diphchong. the lar. 
ter generally lengthens the former, exlift' in this Diphrhong, | 
aobere the latter takes the Sound, as it femetimes doe: in the 
D p bt long ui. | 
+ IN will by better to avrite it alway Jail, as it is ber. 1 
timer done, 5 


ara —— 9 
7 a aA” of * 


A of ORTHOGRAPHY: o, 


; i in CF Biſcuit, build, rebuild, &c. 
1 O. 3 499 2 | 
3; in guide, quite, beguile, diſguiſe, 
A4. . 
rin bruiſe, recruit, Fruit, &. 15 
* is ſounded as e long in Ancas, and as e ſhort j in 
if Atna « N 


4 Qi. Are not. the Vowels in theſe Improper Dipl. NY 
BR thongs ſometimes parted, and make two diſtintt 8 yl 
8 tlables? | 
. They are parted moſtly i in compound Work 
where the next Syllable begins with a Vowel; as, 
Fe iterate, re-imburſe, Pre-amble, &c., — - . 
2᷑. In Words ending with ed. or er; as, Di er, 
3 Clthi-er, di-ed, &c. 2 
3 In Flad Words; as, Zan; ZLo-ar, Gilbo- a. 
In Greek Words; as, Cz/are-a, Ide-a. 
5 Words from the Latin; as, nel, cre- ate, 
Creator, qui et, Society, &c. | 
Alſo in ſome Englijh Words; ; as, M. _ ant, 
V. Fange-ance, Cru-elly, 


Of Triphthongs, ar Treble hs: 


Do: more en two 7 owels ever meet together in in 
a Hulle ? 
A. Yes, ſometimes three; as, zu in e and 
are called a 7. FepPoInong' when they make but one 
Jyllable. - 
Q. How many Triphtfongs are uſed in Engliſh ? 
A. We have adopted ſeven, and moſtly — the 
French; as, 1. eau, in Beauty; 2. ien, in Lieu; 3. 
deo, in View,; 4. uai, in Quail ; 5. wea, in Quean; ; 
6. wee, in Queen; 7. eye, in Fye. | 0 oh 
Q. How are they ſounded? 85 ; 
A. The firſt three as 2 long; ; the fourth as ay 
the vl and oy as e long ; and the ſeventh as 


9 .o 8 
p 3 
. 


CHAP, 


Tor BPELLING. =: "8 
; Of the Cox SON ANT S. 


Q. HAT 2 Conſon ant: 
ef A. A Conſonant'is a Laa that has not | 
any fd Sound without adding a Vowel before or 
-after it; as 5, which is ſounded. be; * which is | 
| | founded v6 
Q. H many en bnd have tue in Engliſh ? 
A. Twenty-one; namgy,' , c, d, 5, g, B, h ky - 
„ mn, , P, 95 To þo t, v, W, x, y, 'z.* | 0 
' The firſt Diviſion of Conſonants. 4 
8 What is the firſt Diviſion of Conſonants A 
Single and double Canſonants.. | 
Q. Which are Double and which are Sin le 
A. Xand x, made of cs and d are double Con- | 
ſonants, and all the Reſt are Single ones. 


The ſecond Diviſion of Conſonants ? 


Q What is the ſecond Diviſion of Conſonants ? 

A. Mutes and Semwvowels, or if VYawels. * 
Q. What is a Mute? 
A. A Mute is a Letter which cannot be diſtin MI 

: ſounded without a Fowel added ; ſuch are hs Gs 6, 


g js K, „ . a 
; G hn | is a Half Vowe TEST 
7 A Half Vowel is a Letter which has ſome. 
img Sound without a Vowel added; Such are 


5, by l, m, ar ” 17 25 55 four of "4 * W 
n the ſame 7 oy 4 


"Ligands, namely, 
55 ; 
12 ble, 


® "Thy are called Conſonati — being he Lin 


* 


that agree er the Vowel, int re/ing Sounds.” 


_—_ 


ien which they 
bh glide away after a 


. 
q x 
N 
91 
$ N — 
3 ( Coxcome 
. 
8 . = 


p AY” 
* * W , * * * 0 
— — : 


6. © ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


ble, without any Sound ; a8, le in e Blemiſh, and 
Pn in Ps 4 


B. 
What is obſervable of b? 5 


Sound of 33 and are pronounced ſhort; as, dum, 
Plum) Thumb, (Thum.) 


2 Crumb, (Crum) Lamb, (Lam) Limb, (Lim) 
And 


i me do it with bt final, or Middle ; ; as, ; 
Debt, (Det) Doubt, (Dout) Debtor, (Detor) ſub. 


nile (ſuttle.) 


Q. In what Wards does b boſe its Sound, and ſerve * 


3, only to lengthen the Syllable ? 
A. B, like e 2241 lengthens the fore ing Vew- 
&, in Climb, (clime) Wand, (Wome) Coxcomb, 


LE TW 


Q. What have you to ſay concerning the Letter c ? 
A. This Letter muſt not be put between two 
Conſonants; as, drink, not Won; except before 
5, as Match, Watch. © 


'Q. How many Sounds has c? 


A. Two; a ſoft Sound like / in Ceder, and 2 | 


hard Sound like & in Cat. 

Q. When is c to be founded et ? | 

A. 1. Before e, i, and y; as in cement, City, Cy- 
= except in Sceptic, Scham. 

2. Ci ** ſounded ſoft before an Apoftrophe, (0 
denoting the g of A as if e was written be- 


1 4Mue is 
A Semivowel part 


a femble Sound. And a Liguid it 


fo called from the Lips 7 engue being made uſe of to ai u ert 


the Sound to the Letters Joi 


_— 


» WT 2 1 0 «a N * \ Y * 3 *% 
* *.% * - * 
*% * . 


Some Words ending in mb, quite loſe the” : 


fore "BE. 
„ 
r 


; k oY FE: 
>: 
— — —— —ä—— 


4 er 7 hp very little Sound of 11 — 


Y 

* 

1 
7 
* 
% 4 
* 


WY — 
* * 
* - 
| WES.” , 
N 1 


5 
* 
* 
xt 

jd 


A. C is hard like + before a, o, u, and the Con- 
ſonants, I, r; as, Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab; and 
at the End of a Syllable or Word, as Aec- cord, 

Fro-lic, &. Allo ſometimes before Y; as, Chord, 
Cholic, &c. © 


© Back, Crack, &c. & . 
And in theſe Words, Schiſm, (Sim) Verdics, 


Chaos, Character. 


Teurner; fince that Rule can be of little Service that admits 


not a juſt Ivea . And to prevent his miſtaking the ſane Word 
another Time, he ſhould write it down inhis Pocket- bool, 4 
<uhuchis the beſt Method to improve bim in {polling truly. = 2 


" . 24 * R 
= Y , "> . 3% * > 
N 4 . 
5 


9 


* 4 
\ 


TRUE SPELLIN G. 


fore a Conſonant, and yet ſilent; as, danc d, (dan- 9 
ced) plac d, (placed. ) | 3 J 


Q. When is e to be founded hard? 


QQ. When is c not ſounded ? JOS 
A. C before & is quits loſt in Monoſyllables; as, 


(Verdit) Indictment, (Inditement) Victuals, (Vittles) 

iftualler, (Vitler) &c. F 

Q. When is ch ſounded lite k? 

A. Ch is ſounded like & in moſt foreign Words, 
and eſpecially in the proper Names of the Bible; 
as, Archippus, Archangel, Baruch, 'Chenuſt, Choler, 


Q. Are not ſome particular Words excepted 2 

A. The ancient Engliſh Sound of ch is uſually re- 
tained in theſe Words, Archbiſhop, Archdeacon, Ræ- 4 
chael, Cherubim, Arch, Architett. 8 R 


B 3 


t As there is no Difference in the Sound of ſ and © befbre 
e, i, and y, it is one of the hardeſt Things in the Engliſh 
Tongue to know when to write the one, and when the other, 
there being no ſettled Rule for this Purpoſe ;, and Gramma- 
rians multiplying Obſervations, rather confound than help the 


. of fucly a vaſt Number of Exceptions : In this or any other 
Cafe, till the Learner be confirmed in a correct Way of Spelling, 
let lum not tri his uncertain Fudgment, without conſulting 
a. Dictionary, when he meets with a Word of which be has 


18 Of OR THOGRAPHY: Or, 


. How is the French ch ſounded ? 

The French ſound ch like h; and we retain 
chat Sound in many Words immediately received 
= from them; as, Chevalier, (Shevalier) Machine, 
j (Maſheen) Capuchin, (Capuſheen) Chaiſe, (Shaize) ONE (/ 


Champaign (Shampane.) 4 
=—_ - Cen you give another Obſervation of the Sound 4 
| KM. 


A. Ch is pronounced as qu in Chats: (Quoir) bs 
Chorifter, (Quorifter. ) 


1 as, Ditch, Witch ; except ſome few common n Wen 
' _ 22 much, * rich, Which. 


"4 
1 þ g n 
1 2 _ D. 
8 
=> 7 
=o 
% 


1 Q. What is obſervable of d? 
7 8 A. The Termination ed is often ſhortened into 
zz as, burned, (burnt) ſhipped, (ſhipt) ripped, (ript) 
FE Þle ea, ( bleſt) toſſed, 555 &c. But this ſhortening 
is never to be uſed when any Word in dor ? final 
takes the Termination ed er it; as, land landed, 
not land d; part —parted, not part'd. Nor even 
when d or t follows it in the next Word. 
. aver the Sound of d leſt? | „ 
A. Dis not ſounded in Ribband, (Ribbon) Dia- 1 
| mond, 3 „„ 


— 
a 


F 
o . 


Whit are your Obſervations an the Sound 7 1 

1. F in 1 Word is ſounded ſtrong, like 
UV; as, The Lord Mayor (ov) Londn. * 
But o off (at a Diſtance) is ſounded with a fine Ac 
piration ; as, to keep off, to carry Saree h# as it was oph.). 
2. F-in the Plu ually chan 
into v. and has its Found, = 3 . LifeLines 2 
=. . 1 


* " 
* 5 1 
Wen 2 EY 
I 1 * A = 
2 — * N 


© 


Alſo 54 at the End of Words ks; ' before t., 


ſilent; 


TRUE SPELLINO. ug 
46 L 


Hou many Sounds has g 
7 It has two Sounds like c, the one hard and 
the other ſoft. - 

Q. ben is g ſounded hard? „ 

. G is always hard before a, o, u, , 7; as, 
1 gone, Gun, Glaſs, grow; before ui at the 
4, Begining, and er ſometimes at the End of Words; 

as, Guile, Guide, Anger, langer; and at the End of 
a Syllable or Word; bring, bring-ing: Alſo 
when gg come together, they are both hard, tho”. 
e or i follows, as Rigging, Bare except ſug, 
Suggeſtion. 

Q. When is g ſmnded ſoft ? h 

A. G is uſually ſounded ſoft before e, fo and y; 
like je and je; as Gender, Ginger, Gypſy, &C.. 

* Are there not ſome E xceptions ? 

A. Yes, there are three Sorts of Exceptions. 

1. All proper Names in the Bible have g hard. 
before e and i, becauſe they are always ſo pronoun- 
ced in their Originals; as, Gethſemane, Gi bon, Gil. 
hpa, &c. and fome others; as, Gillert, Argyle. 
2. G before e is hard in the following common. 
8 beget, forget, Geer, Geeſe, get, Gewgaws,. 


eldin FRY 
3+ 8 before i is 1255 in theſe Words; begin. 
Ct go, Gift, Gill, 690 gilt, old, es 
| „ gird, Girdle, 17% giue, 

. 1s g ever ſounded like dg? 

| In a few Words; as, Roger. Cullge, Digie,. 

Flagelet, frigid, Le gerdemain, Magic, Pigeon. 

Q. Þ the Sound of g ever tft? N 
A. 1. G before m and n in the ſame Syllable is 


We ary 10 18 1 ( ws 
Phlegm, e ine » (det * 
(rn) ere, (arm) G Hy . 


— 
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Q. Hyww is gh ſoumded in the Beginning of Words? 

A. Gh in the Beginning of Words ſounds like g 
hard, tho' it is very rarely uſed ; as, Ghittar, Ghoſt. 
Q. Is not gh ſounded ſometimes like ff and ro? 

A. 1. The proper Sound of gh is out of the 

Throat; but to take off the Roughneſs, it is grown 

cuſtomary to ſound it like F; as, cough, (coff) laugh, 

(laff) enough, (enuiF)* &c. and ſometimes to neg- 
lect it quite. c A 

2. The Sound of gh at the End of ſeveral Names 
of Places is the ſame as 70; as, Edinburgh, (Edin- 
borror) Gottenburgh, (Gottenburro) Hamburgh, + 
(Hamburro.) os "ON | 
Q. Can you give any Examples where gh is noi 
founded ? 5 „ 

A. Gh is not ſounded in the following Words; 
but only lengthens the Vowel; as, Almghty (Al- 
mity) Daughter, (Dauter) delight, (delite) Right, 
(Rite) though, (tho') &c, 


, * 
H. 


Q. Is h to be founded at the End of Words ? 
A. H is not ſounded at the End of ſome Words; 
as, Jehovah, Meſſiah, & c. but is always ſounded if | 
t or c goes immediately before it; as, match, catch, i 
_ bath, Bath, &c. 2 1 
Q. hat do you further obſerve about h? ! 
A. H is almoſt ſilent in ohn, Thomas, Honour, 
Heir, hong. E ö 


N 
[ \ 
. 5 


— — 


= Enough, when it fignifies a ſufficient Quantity, ſounds. 
as here, enuff But when it ſignifies a ſufficient Number, it. 


ſaunds enow ; and it would be better vv write it ſo. 


\ 


TRUE SPELLING. an, | 


2. mY is not written before any final Catena 

but t; as, Knight, Light, might. 
3. H i is loſt after r 5 55 Alia, Rheum, Rhetoric, 
Rhenſh. 


my 


Q. What is Aero of 1? | 

A, If this Letter be always tailed, as it ought to to | 
be, and the Learner accuſtomed to call it ja, no 
| other Rules or Obſervations are neceſſary about it: 

It always begins a Syllable, and is put before a 
Vowel Narr as, L San Foſeph, Fune, &c. and 
e bears the ſoft Sound of & | 


* 
* 
.* 


x 


Q. What is ob 8 17 
- A. The chief Uſe we have for & in "the Lan- 

guss is to expreſs the hard Sound of c before e 
and i, as, #eep, kill, &c. being never put before 
any other Letter but a, and then moſtly filent, or 


expreſſed in an imperfect Manner; as, Knack, 
Nack) Knight, (Night). &c. ji 

Q ee the Le 
Wc 


A. K is moſtly omitted in the 
Words of two or Pac Syllables, ſuch as 2 
Logic, Arithmetic; and tho' it was the old efta- 
bliſhed Way of Spelling to retain it, all our beſt 
modern Authors leave it out as a ſuperfluous Letter, 
as c at the End of Words and 8 Syllables i is always 
ſounded hard like E, without y or by e to ſoften lt. 
as in Chace, Trace, Mercy, &c. 87 


* 
— 


1 OR T HO'G RAPHY: Or, 


2. IV hat is ob 5 of the 3 71 if 
A. It is i hiv Lhe und of 1 as, in the 
Word Colonel, (Coronel.) 
Q. What WWerds leave out 1 in the Pronunciation? 
A. L is ſilent in a few common Words, as Folk, 
(Foke) P/alm, (Pſaum) Salmon, (Sammon), Ge. 
alſo in ſome Names of Places; as, Alnwick, (An- 
wy Lincoln, (Lincon) &c. 
Q. What have you further to obſerve concerning 1? 
A. 1. L in Words of one Syllable, is uſuall 
doubled at the End; as, all, well, will, toll, Full, 
&c. except when a Diphthong comes * 7 it; 
as, Hail, eel, fool, Soul Words compounded with 
all, are alſo written with one 4 ., Aimighty, al- 
mt, always, &x ce. 
2. No Words of above one Sy llable end in I; 
as, beautiful, faithful, &c. except a few Words 
accented on the lat er! 


2 What i is obſervable of the Letter 1 


A. A ſounds like in the Words Wrong, (Ace- | 
count) gw, . eee JF 


a * 
, 4 N. 


MN bat Words leave out n in the Pronunciation? 

Nis never heard at the End of a Word after 

; 4. Autumn, Column, condemn, ' contemn, damn, 

Te Ain, folemn ; but n muſt be written, becauſe the 
Words have moſtly a foreign Derivation, 


* 


Q. In What Words is p written and nat founded ? 


* 1 — A” 


2 1 OP 


— — 


1 fd 


, © 


N + They are commonly wwritten Account, Accomptank. 


TRUE SPELLING, 23 


A. P is very obſeure, if not quite loſt before Sat 
the Beginning of Words; as in P/almift; Pſalm, 
N Pſalter ; or between mn and t; as, tempt, Attempt, 
he exempt, Contempt, empty, ſumpter, Symptom. ' 
975 t,t ph to be ſounded ? x 
12 When oh 3 is in one Syllable, it always ſounds 


I} wi Fi; 3 As, Phantom, Diphthong, Epitaph; but when - | 
it is in different, Syllables, each has its natura! 
n Sound 3 28, Shep- herd, up-hold, .. 58Y A 

Q. Is the Sound of ph ever changed? G7; 
7 A ln ſome Words it ſounds almoſt le o; RY 


] en (Steve n) Nephew, (Nevew.) t 3 8 

1. | N INTE > LETS | 5 Ty 

t; 0. How is q beat 

th Al. Like tu or 4, and has always 2 after it. 11 

1 ends no Words withaut ue after it; and that but a 

few from the Latin in gquus ; as, oblique, antiques. 

from obliquus, antiquus ; in which the gue ſounds 

is WF like c hard, or 4, and muſt be ſo pronounced. 
Words from the French moſtly change gue into c 
or &; as, riſk, et, from He, aßen 8 


Z 


- N. FO N 
. Q. What is obſervable about r? | BN 
A. It is ſometimes ſounded double's as, Forage, 
| Pariſh, periſh, &c. | "= 
And it is loſt in ſome* Warte, a5, mg. | 
(TT | 
4 e eee 
* 8 a | . &. 1 * 5 ; 2 
5 | 2 HA Sounds hay. 3 > OT 
- + Nete, ph is PE in Sat 6450 "et 
| OG 
"0 t - Some WK q nedieſs Letter, becauſe e hard or k 
might Supply its Place; but its Uſe is manifeſt at "the Be- 


ö ginning of Wards ; as in Queen, 9 "BY 3 g 


* _ 


— — Ins —— I CIR 
ak 939 * * 


2 hes” „ 8 9 of * 
* e v 
* * *\ ” * 

* % 


A Two: 1. A ſoft 2 like: ee 
this is its proper and natural Sound. 

2. A hard and more obſcure Sound lice z, at the 
End of Words; alſq, after an improper Diphthong | 
in the Middle of Words. _ | 

Q.: Can you give any Example of the foft hifſng 
Sound of (f. 

A. This, thus, us, yes; but all Monoſy llables ex- 
cept theſe four, end with the ſtrong billing Sound 
of 7, and are moſtly. written: with fi as, biſs, bliſs, 

"4 

But in Words of more than one Syllable, after. 
ou, the / is not doubled; as, grunt, gracious, 8 
; drous, &c. 

2. Can you give any Example of the bard Sound of 1? 

A. As, has, his, was; and it is always thus 
founded at' the End of Monoſyllables endin with 
fingle s; (except the four eee 5 G. 
this, &c. ere after an Pat x. Diphthong in 
many Words; as, raiſe, Praiſe, Reaſon, graciouſly, 
Righteon , &c. 2 5 ny 
. at other Obſervations have you of { founding = 

d 

A. 1. S is ſounded hard like 2, in all Words of 
the plural Number, and all the Verbs of the third 
Perſon fingular ; as, Names, Worms, he hears, ſhe 

reads. 

2. At the Beginning of Words ; ; as, ſafe, ſober, &. 
When it follows a lang Syllable; as, grows. 

& In what Wards is not ſounded? 

A. & is not ſounded in Carliſle, (Carlile) Vi JA | 
count, FOND OR ON OO. 


To 


_ — 
1 


$ 7 be ſmall Me s has no Place bus when it -is 2he be laf 
Letter of a Ward, the lang { ſerving every mor Place where | 
the Capital S 11 not A: , 


— 


1 


— 4 | 
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TRUE SPELLING. 


r „ nd 
| Q. How is ti founded before a Vowel + 
* A. Like h; as, Nation, Obligation, &c. 
$7 0 Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions? 
A. Yes; there are four Exceptions: | 
1 1. T7 keeps its own natural Sound at the Begin- 
ning of Words ; and when / goes immediately be- 
2 fore it; as, Title, Celęſtial, & c. 
T 2. Before a Conſonant in the ſame Syllable; as 
, elaſtic, Tillage, &c. Rex 5 „ 
5 3. Comparatives in er, and Superlatives in ft, 
* from Qualities ending in ty, give ti its natural 


Sound; as, mighty, mightter, mightie/t. 
4. Names plural, and the ſecond and third Per- 


? ſons of Verbs ending in ty, give ti its natural. 

8 Sound; as, Cities, Duties, to empty, thou emptteſt, 

ö he emptieth, and- emptied and from Pity we ſey 

* "WH pitiable.t 1 1 | 3 

* Qi. Does it any where ſound like fly © © 

, 8 255 ew 2 2 5 ſuch Words as theſe, 
Apoſtle, Briſtle, Buſile, Caſtle, Epiſtle, Griſſie, neſtle, 

„ IM Thiſtle, whiſtle, wreſtle, om "A FIRM 4 


Fe, s, or t, going before i, followed by another. 
f 1501 oe alike, as in Mena Pants Imi- 
4 tation, how muſt we Ino when to write one, and 
e when another? Er "nd 2 
| A. 1. All Words of this Kind are derived from 


others; and therefore when the original Words end 
y in de, /, or ſe, then / is uſed ; as, perſuade—perſua- 
* fron, E e ion, _— Confuſion, & c. 
2 2. If the original Words end in ce or e, then cs © © 
II is uſed; as, Grace—gracious, Muſic—IMufician. — 
0 .. OG 
rr in fome Werds, feunds like tt; a, Latin, 


City, Patent, Titular, Cc. 


— 


N e DR 
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3. But if they end with f or te, then ti is uſed 
as, Sec? — Section, imitate= Imitation ; except ſubmit 
. permit — Permiſſion, &c. 5 
Q. How is th ſounded? | 

When th come together in a Syllable, they 
are to be conſidered as but one Character, and 
ſounded at one Breath, like the Greet © Theta; as, 
in thin, Thumb, &c. And in like Manner are ch, 
ph, ſb, and wh ſounded at one Breath, 

Ty; 
Q. What do you obſerve of the Conſonant v | 
A. That it is to be pronounced like ev, or ve. 

Q. In what Poſition is it to be uſed ? 

A. It goes before all the Vowels, but never fol- 
lows them without e ſilent after, or at leaſt under- 
ſtood; as, vaſt, vend, Voice, vulgar, have, live, love, 
| tby'd for loved. n oe. 


It follows the Conſonant I and 7; as, Calves, 
carve, &c | * . 


Q. What are your Obſervations where the Letter w 
is written, but not ſounded ? | 7 


A. 1. Wis written, but not ſounded, in Anſ- 
wer, Sword, Whore, Swooning, &c. - 5 
2. It is never ſounded before r in the fame Syl- 


Table; as, wrap, Wrath, Wreath, Wretch, bewray, 
. wrong, wrought, wroth, awry.} - | | 


26 
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t IF each Letter were always pronounced ewith one and 
whe ſame Sound as ſuch Lettert denote, the Art of Thus 
SPELLING might be eafily attained ; but ſeveral filen! Lei- 
ters being introduced into our Language; to write corredly 
is thereby rerdered much more difficult, and is 'on/y: to be ace 
quired by frequent Exerciſes in Spelling, and carefully obſerv= {| 
ing the Language as it now flands,———Some of the filem | 

. | Letter. 


% 1 
* : 


af 
WY 
— 

2 


's 


, 
1 
1 
* 
2 
. 
4 
* 
7 
* 
( 
ay 
* 
* 
* 
* - 
if 
* 
2 
1 
©. 
8 
va 
P's 
«1 
FE 
a2 
1 
AS 
a0 } 
7. 
4 
F 


' ſounded like z; as in Aenophon. 
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3 IW is uſed both as a Vowel and a Conſonant 
be 


ore, or between Vowels it is a Conſonant; as, 
ant, went, Winter, fewer ; but after a, e, o, it is 
a Vowel ; as, Awl, bawl, Dew, few, how, now, &c. 

Q. How is wh ſounded? WEE. 

A. Mb is never met with but in Words purely 
Engliſh; as, Wheel,” where, when. | 3 


X. 
Q. II bat do you obſerve of the Letter x? 


A. 1. X is a double Conſonant, and hath no 
Sound of its own. | 


2. At the Beginning of Words it is always 


3. In the Middle and End of Words it ſounds 
3 like 


—_—_— 


—_— — — OE EI. 


Letters have been adopted, and are retained out of Cuſtom, 
to ſoften and meliorate the Language, as g in Foreign, So- 
vereign, and u in Honour, 1 there being 20 fach 
Letters in their Otiginals, Forain, Souverain, den the 
French; or in Honor, Labor, um the Latin 3 moſt 
of them are retained to trace our the original Tongue we have | 
borrowed theſe Wards from, in which they have full Poytr 2 
as, b in Debtor, Doubt; g i Reign, Cc. in Conſormity o 
their Originals, Debitor. Dubium, Regno, from the 
Latin; and i in Gardiner, t in Mortgage, &c. from the 
French, Jardiner, Mort Death, and gage, Pledge. 7 
this Conformity in ſeveral Englilh Werds is certain y of great 


Service to Foreigners, &c. yet to obſerve it  alzways would 


make ſuch violent and unnatural Alterations, as the Genius '0 
the Engliſb Language can never comply with, ſuch as Charm, 


in Carm, Envy—lnyy, obtain—obtine, Earth ——Erth, 


Purſe—Burſe, Leſs—Laſs, £fc. it being evident the three 


former are derived from the Latin Fords Carmen, Invidea, 


and obtinea ; and the three latter from the Greek ones 
Egæ, Boge, and EXTrov. | 


a — 


* 
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like cs or Is; as in Xerxes, Wax, ſounded Zercſes, 
Wals, &c. and never begins a Syllable but in oy 
per Names. 


Z. 


. What 4 you obſerve of the Letters? 
Z has a Bad Sound, and ſounds like 
ig; as in Zeal, Zone, &c. 
It may go before or after any of the Vowels, 
but never immediately before or after any of the 


"Lonſonants. 
c H A P. V. 
of SyELLING, or the Diviston of Worps inte 
SYLLABLES, | 8 


2 HAT i: 8 pelling ? 
| A. Spelling is an uſeful Art which ſhews, 
1. How to take Words aſunder into convenient 
Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunciation, 
and original Formation. 
2. How to join Letters and Syllables together, 


"© which are divided, ſo as to compoſe Words in them, 
1 Are theſe two Ways of Spelling preparatory to 


_ - Web; namely, the dividing of Words already 
made into Syllables and Words; and out of theſe to 
F make up the ſame Words again; as in ſpelling we 
:. = Word merciful, we ſay m-e- mer —c-i— ci, u-l 
 ——fiul—merciful: So that the Word is firſt divided 
Into its Parts, and then ſet together again. 
Q. A bat is a Syllable ? 
A. A Syllable is a complete Sound uttered in one 
Breath, 10 may conſiſt of one ſingle Vowel, or of 
8 double Vowel, joined to one or more Conſonants; 
, a, Book, o- be- di- ent, & . but without a Vowel 
no 


„ SPELLN G. 
no $yIlable can be formed, becauſe bnd, . 
any other Conſonants, cannot be pronounced. 
Q: How many Letters may be in a Syllable ? 
A. Eight, as in Strength. 
Q. How many Syllables may be in a Word ? 
A. No Ward” has above ſeven or eight; (few in 
Engliſh have ſo many) as, -co-e/-ſen-ti-al i- 5 in- 
com pre- hen- ſi bi- li- ty. 
Q. Ii. a true Diviſion of Words into their Sylla- 
bles very neceſſary for true Pronunciation? 
" os Ves; for Reading being nothing but a rapid 
or quick Spelling, whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, muſt conſequent]y read and ſpeak ſo; 
as, ſuppoſe a Boy, in reading the Words Dan-ger, 
ee, rightly divided, ſhould. ſay, Danger, 
Danc-er, it ul be eafily perceived he had pro- 
nounced and currupted theils Words as far wron 
in Speaking as in Spelling; ſo that without à true 
Diviſion, our Speech itſelf would be i improper, and 
hardly intelligible. 
Q. Hou mujt we then learn. to divide Eogliſh 
Words rightly into Syllables'? | 
A. By obferving- the five following Rules, by 


which all Engliſb beer _ de propre divided, 
os. 


General R U LE 8 for dividing Wo R Ds into. | 
8 YLLAELDS. 
| R ULE I. 
a . two- Vowels come together, not making a 
Diphchongs they mult. be divided as, Li- ar, 


Li- en, Ru-in* 
Nan wy — —_ 


2 8 r 8 8 * 
— 
— _ _— — 


— 


99 th, DATE. 4 


ws Ob- nnr Wen for thr * 
but Gum ang uE to Sl. c 


- 


1 TEE 
CY 
s " - 
Wow... 
2 * 
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1 * * " o * 0 


| LOEWS © 75 
Two of the ſame Conſonants muſt be parted; as, 
Ab-bot, Ac-cent, Ad- der, of. fer, &c. — 


A ſingle Conſonant between two Vowels muſt go 
to the latter; as, a- ny, ba- con, ca- pon, de- cent, ex- 
cept x, which is always joined to the former. 


| r 

Two Conſonants between two Vowels muſt be 
parted ; as, Am- ber, Dam-ſel, except the latter Con- 
ſonant be /or r, and then it takes the other along 
with it to the latter Vowel; as, A-pron, Fa- bric. 
In like Manner three Conſonants coming toge- 
ther, / or r coming laſt takes another Conſonant to 
| the latter Vowel; but if any other Conſonant 
come laſt, the former Vowel takes two Conſo- 
nants, and the latter one. . 
F Four Conſonants never come together, without 
oh, ph, ſh, th, or wh, which always go together in Spel- 
e, and which, being ſingle Sounds, muſt be conſidered 
673 /ingle Conſanants, and diſpoſed of according 1 _ | 


2 eee , rd ee En eh SO. r RT a 
— — . 
— n , p ä 4 * p 9 * os 1 
* * * wa. & - 5 R * * 
« et — — 4 
* 
1 k 4 < 
\ |: | 
1 


.* 
- oF 9 * 
# 7 * 
= ü TU SNP RT 
75 _ eG 
— , 


* This Rule remedies the Entanglements of initial Let- 
ters, comprehends four of the Rules laid down in other 
| Backs, and gives Words their proper Pronunciation. | See 
Examples under it in the New EnGLisn TUTOR; in which 
Tables all you there ſee in Italic Characters, where two 
Conſonants would go together, and require a double Accent 
For Pronunciation, by this will be divided and pronounced 
properly without that impotent Help. — Thus much may ſuf- 
fice for any Alterations that have been made in the foregoing 
Editions, or for 2what may appear in this in Conformity 10 
the above mentioned Boot; which, however plain and imple 
. appear, is not therefore the leſs valuable, being conſtitu- 
ee into amore practical Syſtem perhaps (particularly in the 
= & ' aithogrephical Part) tban any other that has yet appeared. 


_ 


TRUE SPELLING. oa |} 


* 


RULE V. 


— 


All the ſingle ariginal or ne Words muſt 
keep their own Letters and Syllables, or additional 
Parts; namely, the Prepoſitions ' and Terminations 
muſt be ſpelled ſeparately and diſtinctly by them 
We. ſelves ; as, en-able, un-equal, Bond-age, zea-lous, &c.% 
Except 1. Such original Words as take only y an 
ter them for their Termination, have as many #4 the 
foregoing Conſonants joined to it as can begin a 
Word; as, wor-thy, craf-ty, &c. 12 
2. Such as end in e, and loſe it before the Termi- 
nation; as, write, tori- teſt, &c. are to be ſpelled by 
| the common Rules: But if the Termination begins 
with a Conſonant, the final e is ſtill kept; as, Abate 
ment, &c. and ſometimes before the Vowel a; as, 
tmprove-able, change-able. | „ 

3. Original or primitive Words, ending with an 
of the above Terminationt; as, capitulate, cannot be 
1 N capitul-ate, capitul being no primitive Ward, 

1 . _& TheTable of initial Letters are omitted; be- 
cauſe tis to be obſerved that | or r preceding any other 
Conſonant, conſtitute a double initial Letter; and that 
ch, ph, ſh, and wh, before | or r conſtitute the 

treble Initials. | e Tos 
- NOTE, 


1 - af 
1 » wot ” 

"2" 72 gs 2 
e e 


— _ — 


_ 


| * 


* Words of one Syllable ending with a Con/onant, and 10 
E Diphthong preceding it, have always the Conſonant doubled 
when compounded with a Termination that begin with @ 
Poavel, as Man, manned; Pen, penned ; ſto „ ſtopping 3 
Drop, dropping, &c. alſo Words of more'Syllables, when 
the Accent hes on the laſt Syllables, ending with a Conſonant, 
bave it likewiſe doubled in the Derivations, pre-fer, pre- 
' fetred ; com-pel, com- pelled; ac-quit, ac-quitted ; Ac. 
A fuch Wards are beſt divided by Ruf 24. 


EY 4 


— * 
* * 
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The Endings, cial, tial, cian,+ fion, tion, ſhould - 
not (according to the modern Way of pronouncing) 
be parted in Spelling, being fo many diſtinct Sounds, 
which cannot be divided without being corrupted ; 
for the ci, ſi, and ti, are always ſounded like 1551 
in the laſt oyylable- of Words; as, 


1 -f cial art: hal 
Sub-/tan-tial ; Ae bal or ſhall 


 Ma-gi"-can Mufi-ſhan ; 
 E-g1p-tian Eeyp [han © Cor 1 ſhin 


Per- ſua-ſion 


erſua-ſhon ey 
Sal vation GSalva-ſbon For a hun 


Whether this be a Propriety or not I ſhall not ab. 
ſolutely determine, (as it is a Matter of Diſpute a- 


mong the Critics); however, we cannot find one In- 
ſtance in good Poetry, where any of the ſaid End- 
ings counts any more than one ſingle Syllable.. 


EXAMPLES. 


| Aden the dull Ox, why now he breaks the Clad, 
Now wears a Garland, an Egyp-tian God. 
Mo, tis reply d, the firft Ant ty Cauſe, 
nee not by Eci, but by gen ral Laws. BY 5 


popunoq $1 


8 


* bf teuo 8 take a Letter PW the primitive 
Ward: ; as, tranſgreſs, Tranſgre/” ſion; inſpe&, Inſpec- tion 3 
perfedt, Perfec· tion. 
N 1 * n proces the ti; as, Quęſetion, cele/ TY 
Bo: . 
Tze ci in this Pofttion has moſtly a double en which 


-” fully explained i in Page 43+ 


— — As VE 51 + HE Ge te ERR 9 ds, 
* 
* ”, 99 * 


That Reaſon, Paſ-ſion, anſwer one great Aim; _ 
That true Self-love, and So-cial are the ſame. POPE, 


Freed by the Terror of the Vifter's Name, 
The reſcu d States his great Protec-tion claim. 
ADD1$0N. 


ht 


C H-A P. VI. 
| of STOPS and MAR Es. 
T H E Stops are uſed to ſhew what Diſtance of 


are ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the better underſtand- 
ing of what we read and write, that, without a 
ſtrict Attention to them, all Writing would be con- 
fuſed and liable to many Miſconſtructi ons. 


1 conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are ſix; 


namely, a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Interro- 
gation, and Admiration. A Comma ſtops. the Rea- 


| der's Voice whilſt one may diliberately count the 


Number one; the Semicolon, one, two ; the Colon, 
one, tuo, three; the Period, Aamtratiau, Interroga- 
tion, or Exclamation, one, two, three, four. 


The Cnuanacrens of STOP .are, VI. 


1. A Comma, placed at the Foot of a Word, and 


marked thus (,) 
2. A Semicolon, a Point aver a Comma ( 5 
3. A Colon, two Points 


4. A Period, a ſingle Point at the Foot of A | 


Word (.) 
5. A Note of Interrogation, or alking a _ 


|| tion (?) 


6 A Note of Erclamation, or Admiration (9 


rer SEL LING: og 


Time muſt be obſerved in Reading: They 


— 


R 
* 
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The MARE s, &c. are theſe that follow, 


I. Accent (() J 11. Paragraph (d) 

2. Apoſtrophe (“) 12. Crotchet [] a 
3. Aſteriſm (*) 13. Parentheſis () 

4. Breve () 14. Quotation (% 
5. Caret (4) 15. The End of a 
6. Circumflex () Quotation (“ 

7. Diæreſis () 16. Section (5) 

8. Hyphen (-) 17. Ellipſis (+) 
9. Index (C) 18. Brace () 

10. Obeliſk (+) 7 


S ros exemplified and explained. 


A Comma (,) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations ; | 
1. After every diſtin&t Word of Numbers; as, one, 
two, three, fix, ten, twenty, ; ke. | 
 —— After every diſtinct Figure of Numbers; as, 
I, 2, 3, 6, 10, 20, &c. | 
After every Quality belonging to the ſame 

Name, except the laſt ; as, a diſcrete, ſenſible, gene- 
rous, honeſt Man. SD 
after bare Names of Perſons, &c, called 
upon, or ſpoken to; as, Remember not, O Lord, our 
_ Offences; or Things diſtinctly mentioned; as, * 4 
outs ; | 8 My 


. 4 L c 
> SORT . 
= —_— — 


_ * — [1 ha cot 


-J- f Ps 

8 Several Grammarians refer the treating of Stops and 
Mardi till after Syntax, not confidering them abſolutely nece/- 
Jary to be known till the Scholar be fit to apply them to their 
proper © Hyg in Writing : Whilft others advance that a 
more early Knowledge of ſuch of them as are Inter- 
wals in Reading, &c. is found to be the meſt expeditious Me- 
thod in forwarding a Learner, by giving him the Senſe of 
what he reads (which without ſuch Knowledge of them, 

might be confuſed and unintelligible) it 3s there 
 F#hought proper to give them a Place here. Rn 


* 12 * „ F 
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Elm, Oak, &c. Sheep, Oxen, Horſes, &c. James, 
Robert, William, Honour, Power, &c. e 
— After every the leaſt diſtinct Clauſe of a Sen- 
tence, which is Part of a more perfect one; as, 
Nature clothes the Beaſts with Hair, the Birds with 
\ Feathers, and the Fiſhes with Scales, 
An Interjection alone muſt be pointed from the 
reſt; as, Shah ! trouble us not with Tri fe. 
E —Before the Conjunction and, when it connects 
the Parts of a Sentence; as, Life is precarious, and 
Death is certain; but not when it couples only 
Words ; as, the Critic and the Pedant are too often 
united. . 
2. A Semicolon (;) is made uſe of when half the 
Sentence is left behind, and to diſtinguiſh Contra- 
rieties.; as, Are you humble, teachable, and adviſe- 


3 able; or, /lubborn, ſelf-willed, and high-minded 8 _ 
e, When ſeveral Names with their different Qua- 
lities have equal Relation to the ſame Verb; as, 
Sy He was a Man of regular Conduct, of a ſweet, fa- 
cetious, forgiving Temper , of a charitable, humane: 
ne Di un, S.. 
e- 3. A + Colon (:) is made uſe of to diſtinguiſh a 
perfect Sentence, which has a-full Meaning of its 
ed own ; but yet leaves the Mind in Suſpenſe and Ex- 
ar pectation to know what follows; as, An envious 
, Critic cannot forbear nibbling at every Author that 
my. comes in his May: Nor can even the moſt admired 
as Poet that ever wrote eſcape him. | 
2 A Colon is generally uſed before a comparative. 
2 Conjunction in a Similitude; for Example, 45 an ill 
ir N 5 | \FSF. 8448 | Air 
a — — — — — —2— 
A | + Chambers's Dierienary. ſays, Grammarians are nat a= 
of greed about the preciſe Difference betaween the Colon and Se- 


miĩcolon; and therefore theſe two-Pauſes Jeem to be uſed by 
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Air may endanger a good Conſlitution : So may a Place 

of ill Example endanger a good Man. 

When the latter Clauſe is connected by a Re- 
lative referring to ſome Name in the former; as, 
It is no Diminution to a Man to have been in the 
Wrong : Perfection is not his Attribute. 

4. The Period, or full Stop (.) is uſed at the 
_ Concluſion of a Sentence, and ſhews that the Senſe 
is * and ended; as, Fear God. Honour the 

Ki ng g | 
| 6 A Note of Interrogation (?) is put after a 
Queſtion aſked ; as, A. hat ſhall we de? When ſhall 
we came? 

6. A Note of Exclamation, or Admiration (I) is 
uſed when ſomething is admired or exclaimed a- 
gainſt; hs Oh the 2 leneſs ! Oh the Perverſeneſs of , 
the Boy ! Wo 


MARE Ss, &c. Brplained. | N 


1. An Accent bo ) being placed over a Vowel, de- 
notes that the Tone, or the Streſs of the Voice i inn 

pronouncing, is upon that 8 ; as in Baptiſm. 

22. Apoſtrophe () at the Head of Letters denotes 

[ ſome Letter or Letters left out for the quicker Pro- 

 - riunciation; as, Tl, for I will; lowd, for loved; | 
Vvuon d, for W pa nt, for ſhall not; 1 er, "If 
1 for never. : 

3- Afteriſm (*) g uides to ſome Remark in the 
Margin, or ſet at this Foot of the Page: Several 
of them ſet together, ſignify that there is ſomething 
wanting, defective, or immodeſt in the 3 of 

91 the Author; thus *** 

11 8 Breve ( ) is a curve or crooked Mark over 
a Vowel, and denotes that the Syllable is ſounded 
quick, or ſhort; as, Hat, Bit. 

5. Care (0 ane a Letter, syllable, or 
Word to be left out in a Sentence, * Miſtake in 
Writing 


4 
N 
| 


Writing or Pointing ; and this Mark (4) is put 
under the Interlineation in the exact Place where 
it is to come in; as, are 

Fuſtice and Temperance A excellent V irtues. 

6. Circumflex 95 ) is ſhaped ſomething - like the 
Caret; when pe? it is placed over a Vowel in a 


Word, to denote a log Syllable; as, Eupbrätes. 


Diæreſu, Dor Dialyſis, is noted by two full 
Points at the Top of the latter of two Vowels, to 
diſſolve the Diphthong, and to divide it into two 
Syllables; as, Capernaum. | 

8. Hyphen (-) is a ow Mark acroſs, which 
being ſet at the End of a Line, denotes, that the 
Syllables of a Word are parted, and that the Re- 
mainder of it is at the Beginning of the next Line. 

Whenever a Word is thus parted at the End of 
a Line, the Syllables muſt be carefully bh 
by the Rules for dividing. 

It is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words 
into one; as, Ale- houſe, Inn-keeper, &. 

In this Caſe, the latter muſt never begin with a 
Capital, except Names of Countries, > erg or 
Offices; as, South-Britain,  North-Britain, mas 
Auckland, Attorney-General, Ke. 

If placed over a Vowel, it denotes it loi 75 as, 
hate; and in Writing is called a Daſh, and ſigni- | 
fies the Omiſſion of m or n; as, Nothing is more 
E thã fair Writing. 

Index 2 or tke Fore- finger pointi , ſigni- 
33 that Pa age to be very remarkable again N 
it is placed. | 

10. Obeliſe (+) is uſed as well as the Afteriſm, (9 
to direct to ſome Note or Remark in the Margin, 
or at the Foot of the Page; z and this is alſo done 
by parallel Lines, as (I); ſometimes by a double 
_ (4); 3 and at | other Times, by: Letters, 

| or 


- 


„„ „ 
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or Figures included within a Parenthe/is, thus (a) 
(1), or thus *. 1 | 
II. Paragraph (d) is uſed chiefly in the Bible, 
and denotes the Beginning of a new Subject, or 
Matter. e 
12. Parentheſis () is uſed when, after a Sentence 
is begun, another Sentence or Part of a Sentence 
is put in, before the firſt be finiſhed, which ſerves 
to explain and enlarge the Senſe; as, F you take 
Pleaſure in lying, Truth will (in a Series of Time) be- 
come a Pain to you. 5 
13. Crotchets, or Brackets [] incloſe ſhort Sen- 
tences that have no Connection with the Subject 
treated of, but ſerve for References to Paſſages of 
the ſame Book, Author, or Dates; as, [See p. gr. 
Pol. I. of this Book] [See ——— on this Subject] 
[This us very elegantly deſcribed by 
14. Quotation () or double Comma turned, is 
put at the Beginning of ſuch Words, or Lines, as 
are Cited out of other Authors. 5 | 
15. End of the Quotation, (“) or double Apoſtro- 
phe, is put after the laſt Word, or Line, to ſhew 
that the Paſſage cited is finiſhed. 
16. Section SS) or Diviſion, is uſed in ſubdivid- 
ing a Chapter into leſs Heads, or Parts. It is alſo 
uſed to direct to ſome Note in the Margin, or at 
the Foot of the Page. PA LOS | 
17. Ellipfis (——) or Omiſſion, is when a Part 
of a Word is left out; as, K—g G—ge, for King 
| George; or when a Word is omitted. _ | 
18. A Brace, () is to join ſeveral Words 
or Sentences together, particularly in Poetry; as, 


- 


While thee, O Virtue, bright celeftial Gueſt, 
| A hoe er purſues, " wk eternal Reſt, * 
And cannot be unhappy, ibo oppręſi. 


£7 By 
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By bad Pointing an Author's Meaning is not 
only ſubverted, but often made nonſenſical. Thus, 
it is ſaid in the 11th Edition of Drelincourt's Conſola- 
tions againſt the Fears of Death, p. 310. This Part 
ſhall not be taken from us ; this bright Beam of our 
future Glory ſhall never be put out but in the Life to 
come. Me ſhall poſſeſs as much of the Kingdom as we 
are able, and ſhall be clothed with all the Light and 
Splendor of the heavenly Glory. Any Perſon may ſee * 
the Error in that Sentence; which would have 
been prevented by putting a Colon after the Word 
out, and omitting the Period after come. 

A Biſhop of Aſello ordered an Inſcription to be 
put over his Gate, viz. Porta patens eſto nulli, clau- 
daris honeſlo, By the Painter's putting a Comma af- 

ter nulli, inſtead of e/fo, it reads, Gate, be. thou apen 
to no Body, but be ſhut to an honeſt Man : inſtead 
"of, Gate, be thou open, and not ſhut to an honeſt Man. 
For which he loſt his Biſhopric © © 
N. B. Ses Orthography particularly exemplified in 
the laſt Table of Wards in Proſody. EE 


— 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 W HAT is the Meaning of the Ward 


„„ 
A. It is a Word borrowed from 
the Greet; which, in Latin, is rendered Accentus, 
and in Engliſh Accent. 
Q. What is meant by Accent ? 
A. Accent originally fignifies a Modulation of the 
Voice, or chanting to a muſical Inſtrument; but is 
now generally uſed to fignify Due PRONUNCIA- 
TION, i. e. the pronouncing of a Syllable, accord- 
ing to its Quantity (whether it be long or ſhort) 
with a ſtronger Force, or Streſs of Voice, than the | 
other Syllable in the lame Word; as, a'in dble, 0 
in above, &c. ; 


2 What is Quantity * 
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A, Quan- | 


oder G., 
A. Quantity is the different Meaſure of Time in 
pronouncing Syllables, from * they are called 

long and ſhort. 

Q. What is the Proportion 3 a long and a 
ſhort Syllable ? 

A. Two to one; that is, a long Syllable i is twice 
as long in pronouncing as a ſhort one; as, hate, 
Hat. x 

Q. How do you know long and ſhort Syllables ? 
A. A 5yllable + is long or ſhort according to 
the Situation of the Vowel, i. e. it is generally long 

when it ends with a Vowel, and ſhort when with 
a Conſonant; as, Fa- in Favour, and Man- in 
Manner. 

A proper Diphthong makes always A long 
Syllable; as, Hail, Houſe, Flour, &c. | 
Q. How many Ways may Accent be conſidered ? 

A. Four, as it may relate to Words of two, 
three, or more Syllables, or to Words compoſed of 
the ſame Letters, (as are many Names and Verbs) 
but of different Significations ; and are therefore 
only to be diſtinguiſhed by being differently ac- 

cented. 

Seeing many Names and Verbs are ſpelled with 
the ſame Letters, how are they to be Giinguiſhed . in 
pronouncing © 

A. By laying the Accent on the firſt N R 
Names, and on the laſt Syllable i in 1 53 as in 
the following nter | 


553 5 Names 


* This Mark, (-]) ſet over a Sllable Saur that it 
is long, and ( ) that is ſhort ; as, redird,.. 

' + Long and ſhort Yowels, ard 8 and n e | 
bles are In mimom Terms. | 
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NAMES, VERBS. 

An Accent to ac cent 
4 Concert to concert 
e | to deſert 

An Object to object 

A Preſent to preſent 

A Rebel to rebel 

Torment io torment © 
An Unit SALES. to unite, &c. 


Q. What Rules have you for accenting 7 ords of 


two N yllables? 


A. Two: 1. Any compound Word of two 


Neri whether compounded by a Prepoſition or 


ermination, is accented on the primitive Part; 


as , ＋ in-ful, gd'd-ly, ab. ſolve, ad- here, &c. * 


. Words of two Syllables, when the one Sylla- 
ble ; is long and the other ſhort, are accented on the 


long. one ; as, Au-thor, Hi-nour, &c. 
hen both Syllables are long, or both ſhort, the 


Accent is generally laid on the firſt ; as, pri-vate, 


Mian-ners, &. Words ending with ure, or le, 
where the e is ſilent, or ſounded before the / or r, 
are alſo commonly accented on the firſt Syllable; 


as, in-jure, Cra-dle, &c. 
Q. How are the 2 ords of three Syllab les commonly 


accented * 4 


4. When they are compounded with both a Pre- 


| poſition and Termination, the Accent is on the 


rimitive Part; as, A-gree-ment, Ad-vance-ment ; and 
if compounded only with one of them, the Accent 
lies ſtill moſtly on the middle . 3 as, Ex-ter- 


os cor- rupt-ed, &c, 
bi Uno 


ns Ir is 1244 79 5 * the late i ingenious Dr Watts, «T bas 
it is the Cuſtom of the Engliſh in moſt Words to throw b 


. Accent as near the frſt n as pb. : 


4 


* 
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Q. How are Polyfyllables; or, Words of three or 
mare Syllables, to be accented ? N 


A. They are commonly accented either on the 


laſt Syllable but two; as, con-ve-n-ent, Op- por-tu- 


ni- ty; or on the laſt ſave one in Words ending in 
ic, cial, tial, cian, tian, ſion, tian; as, an-ge-lic, ar- 
ti-f-cial, cre-din-tial, Mu fl-cian, Eg p-tian, Oc- 


ca- ſion, Sal. va tion. 


= 


Words of fix Syllables have frequent! two 4. 


cents, one on the firſt, and the other on the fourth; 
as in phi-lo-ſo-pht- cal, Fa-m-li-ar-i-ty, A 4% 


* But after all the Rules that can be given, no 


Method will lead the Learner ſo eaſily to put the 
| right Accent upon Words, as Tables 3 by the 
foregoing Rules, which give the due Pronunciation 
to Words; and which withal, are properly accented 
on the firſt, ſecond, third, Cc. Syllables. And 
tho' moſt of our Grammarians have omitted | ſugh 
Tables, judging them more proper and peguliaz;to 
Spelling-books; yet I chuſe to inſert the few fol- 
lowing, and think them abſolutely neceſſary. * 


I. For the above Reaſon in Regard to che Ac : 


o - | | ; 
II. From their Uſefulneſs in exemplifying and 
proving the Spelling Rules; beſides, Exerciſes in 


Spelling cannot be thought too frequent, eſpecially | 


|. to N $694 
III. As they are generally both uſeful and com- 
mon Words, and Words that are miaſtly compoſed 


of ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, 
according to their different Poſitions, via. c and , 
final ch, ph, th, ci, fi, ti, &c. they will ſerve as kx- 


amples for Orthography; for Want of which in o- 
ther Grammars, I have been obliged, in the Courſe 
of Teaching, to have ſuch à Collection in Manu- 

ſript, [See Table 10] which 1 humbly recommend 


= 


* + A 


4 * * 
e % 4 6 


8” 4 


4 

at 

x 

r 
2 © 


ht 
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to the Public; and can aſſert, from Experience, 
that all ſuch Kules, though learned ever ſo perfect- 
ly by Heart, are mere Pretences or Pedantry in the 
Maſter ; entirely inſignificant and uſeleſs to the 
Scholar ; nay, rather pernicious and troubleſome 
Lumber in his Memory, unleſs reduced to Practice, 
and rendered familiar and natural by Example. 


— — 


CHAP, I. Ee: 


DissvILABLES, or Words of Two SYLLABLES, 
accented on the firſt Syllable. | 


1 I. 

N B-bot an-chor a-ny * balance 
Abet an- gel a- pron ban- ter 
ac- cent an- gle ar- dent blun- der 

af - ter an- ſwer aſ-ſes bond - age 
am- ber an them Bab- ler bord-er 
am-buſh an-vil bad neſs bo- ſom 


 ® This Accent (") is called the double Accent, the U. 
F which is every where to denote, that the Letter which 
begins the Syllable to which it is prefixed, has a double Sound, 
one Part of which belongs to the preceding Syllable : Thus 
the Words Ba"lance, Cha“pel, Animal, &fc. are founded 
evith doub e Conſonants; as, Bal lance, Chap pel, An ni- 
mal. This double Accent (like the Hebrew Way by Da- 
gelh) is an Idiom common in our Language, without which 
our Divifion cou d not be reduceable to Rule, except to that 
random one of the Ear, in caſe of a ſingle Conſonant between 
two Voueli; but note, that the 3d Rule for Diwviſion in this 
Book, renders a double Accent needle/s in caſe of two Conſo- 
.nants, by dividing them, as A1 peR, Biſ-ket, &c. which 
.uſei-to be divided A ſpect, Bi-ſket, and required a double 

Accent for Pronunciation. T he above named Rule, agreeable 
to the Ear, gives the true Pronunciation to a prodigious 
Number of Words in our Language, and muſt 4 allowed 
& great Improvement, being not liable to one Exception, 
except that ft ſometimes after another. Gonſonant may go 10 the 


FFF ˙ü⏑i ¹llllkkkxu · ſnmd ꝛ¾ð Ä— nts 


an „ | | | F | 
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bright-neſs dra- per gar-den Lad- der 
brim ſtone drunk- ard gar-ment la-dle 
bur-den dwin-dle glad-neſs la- den 
Cab-bage E- dict glo-ry la- dy 
cab-bin effect goſ-pel land-lord 
cam-bric ef: fort gro-cer lan- tern 
can- dle el-der un- ner large-neſs 
can-ker em- ber 23 li“mit 

can non em- pire han- dle love-ly 

ca- pon end-leſs hand- ſome Man- ner 
car- go en- gine hap-py maſ-ter 
car- nal en- ter hel. met mem-ber _ 
car- ry en- voy high-nefs mer-chant 
ce- dar er- ror honeſt mer- cy 

cel · lar e- ven hum- ble mind- ful 
cen- ter e-vil hun- dred miſ-treſs 
cham- ber Fa- bric hurt- ful modeſt. 
cha“pel fac- tor I-dle , mo"ney 
chapter fa"mine i-ſland month · ly 
cler-gy fa-mous i' mage mort - gage 
col-lege far-ther im- pulſe morn-ing 
com-mon far-thing in- ſtant mother 
cre“dit fa-ther ron Name-ly 
Dag-ger fe-male ol. na-tive 
dark. y fer- vent udg-ment na- ture 
dar-ling fe- ver jug-gle navy 
debt- or fhic-kle _ ju-lep nephew 
de-cent for-tune junc-ture ne Wer 
diſ-tant for-ward Kind- neſs no-ble 
doc-trine fu- ture king-dom non-ſenſe - 
dol-phin Gal-lant kinſ-folk nothing 


— * Y * 
„ 


latter Vawel; as, con- ſtant, in- ſtant, and aubich was net 
thought neceſſary to be noted as an Exception at all, as they 
may with equal Propriety, as to Pronunciation, be divided © 
conſ- tant, inſ-tant, (See Note in p. 55.) 


no- tice 


- 

E 

5 

4 
4 * 
4 * 
1 
8 


nu-ſance 


no-vice 


num- ber 


nur- ture 


Object 


of- fice 


off- ſpring 
of- ten 
or-gan 
or-phan 
o-ther 


Ox-en 


Palace 


pa late 


pale- neſs 
parch- ment 


pa-rents 
pariſh 


par-ſon 
pal-ſage 


paſ- ture 


pay- ment 


pity 
prac-tice 


pro“ fit 


pro miſe 
pro- per 
pro“phet 
proſ- per 
pul- pit 


Quadrant 


quar- ter 
quick-ly 
qui-et 
qui“ ver 
Rac-ket 
raſh- ly 


red-den 


right- ly 


ri-Ot 


rob- ber 
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ru-in 
Sab- bath 


e Yo 


ſcho“lar 


ſcrip-ture 


ſe- cret 
ſen-tence | 
ſer-vant 


ſe-ven 


ſhep-herd 
ſhil-ling 


ſi-lence 


ſil-ver 
ſin-gle 
ſiſ-ter 
ſo“lemn 
ſpi“rit 
Ta-ble 
tem- per 
te“ nant 
ten · der 


Or, 


thank- ful 
there- fore 
thun- der 
tim-ber 
ti-tle 

to- tal 
tur- nip 


Un- cle 


up- right 
3 
ut-ter 
Value 
ver- dict 
veſ- try 
vi“ car 
vi“ſit 
War- rant 
wi“ dow 
Year-ly 
2 
ea-lous 


ab- ſolve 


ab- ſurd 


ac · cept 


ad- mire 
af-fecrt 


1 u. 
Diss vLLABTIESs, accented on the laſt Syllable. 


af- fr 6nt 


A -Baſe af. f. 
\ a-bide a-lone 
ab-hor a-long 


 ab-jure 


a-milſs 
a-part 
a-Wwake 
Bap-tize 
be-came 
be-get 
be- long 


be- ſides 


Com- mit 
com: pare 


com- pel 
com- pile 
con- cern 
con- ciſe 
con- clude 
con- cur 
con- dole 


de- ject 


con-feſs 


con- fide 


con- firm 
cor- rode 


cor-rupt 


De: baſe 
de-camp 
de- face 
de-fame 


de- 


j 
j 


de-light 
de-miſe 
de-ny 
de-part 
diſ-ſolve 
E-clipſe 
e- lect 
em · brace 
en- grave 
e- rect 
eſ· cape 
eſ- tate 
e vent 
ex- alt 
ex- cept 
ex- pence 
ex- pire 
ex- port 
ex- poſe 
ex- preſs 
ex- tract 
ex- treme 
Fo- ment 
for- bid 
for-warn 
for- get 


for- ſake 


forth- with 


Gen- teel 
Him-: ſelf 
Im bibe 


im- menſe 


im- part 
im- plore 
im pure 
in- eline 


in- clude 


in- duce 


in-dulge 


La- ment 


Ma- chine 


man- kind 


ma- ture 


Ob- ſcure 
ob- ſerve 
ob- ſtruct 
of- fence 
op- preſs 


Per- form 


per- fume 


per-haps 
per- plex 


per- vert 


pre- fer 


pre · fix 


pre- pare 
pro- cure 
pro-duce 
pro- feſs 
pro- mote 


vide 
e buke 
re-cant 
re- fer 


re fine 
re- flect 
re fuſe 
re- gard 
re- jecrt 
1 
re · mit 


re- morſe 


re- pel 

re- pine 
re port 
re- poſe 
te lent 


re · ſent 
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re- ſide 
re- ſign 
re-ſolve 
re- ſpect 
reſ-tore 
re- turn 
Sa · lute 
ſe- cure 
ſe - duce 
ſin-cere 
ſub-mit - 
 fub-ſcribe 
ſub-ſiſt 
ſuc- ceſs 
ſup-poſe 
ſu-preme 
ſur- prize 
Tranſ- form 
tranſ-greſss 
tranſ-late 
Un-done 
un-leſs 
u-nite 
un- juſt 
un-wiſe 
u- ſur _ 


TAL 
Voerde of Three Syllables, accented on the Frſi Syllable, 


n 


B- di- cate a'ni-mal _-_ e#len-der. 

ac-ci-dent a"ni-mate care- ſul- ly 
ad- vo- cate ap pe- tite car- pen; ter 
af-fa- ble a"ra-ble cer-ti-fy 
a!go · ny Bat. te” _ cha- rac-ter 
an- ceſ-tors Cal-cu-late com- pli- ment 


. - 
£ 
%g < 
* 
. . Y 
— 
0 
4 . 
4 8 
4 * 


8 
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con-ſe-quence lon-gi-tude ſe"ve-ral 
De-cen-cy ee Se ſol-di-er 
di“li-gence mar vel-ous fſo-lem-nize 
E-du-cate mu-ſi- cal ſpe · ci-fy 
en- ter- prize Nar- ra- tive ſpec· ta - cle 
en- vi-ous ne gli- gent u-di-ous 
ex- cel-lent no mi' nate ſuf-fo-cate 
ex- e- cute O- di-ous ſum- ma- ry 
Fa mi-ly o“ rastor ſur ro- gate 
for- ti-f 7 or- na- ment ſym pa-thize 
Gal- le · ry or- tho- dox Ten der- neſs 
gar-di- ner Pal: li- ate teſ · ta- ment 
gen- tle-man pa- ra-diſe tract-a- ble 
go vern- ment Ra- ri- ty tur- bu-lent 
Ho- li- neſs ra · ven- ous tur pi- tude 
hor- ri. ble re- com · pence Va- can- cy 
Idle · neſs rec- ti-fy va: ri · ance 
ig- no- ble ru- mi- nate vic- to- ry 
in- fa- my Sa- cra-ment vin- di- cate 
in- ti- mate ſa“ la“ ry Un- der-ling 
in- tri-cate fe-cre-ſy u-ni-verſe 
 Kinſ-wo-man ſen-ſu-al u-ſu-r 
Le*ga-cy ſen · ſi- ble Wick-ed-neſs 
le“gi- ble ſe· ri · ous war- rant-ed 
. 6 ab 


"—_— 


TABLE IV.” 


WorDs of TRREE SYLLABLES, accented on the 
4 > LR middle Syllable. 


Ban- don 


ac-count-ant De- cãn- ter 
.a-bo"liſh ac-know-ledge de- cre“pid 
a- bate - ment ap-pren-tice de- par- ture 
a: bor- tive Ca-the-dral diſ-ſem- ble 
a- bun- dance con- ſi der En · large- ment 
a- cept-· ance cor-rupt-ed ex- act-or 


ex- 
* 
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ex-ter-nal me *cha-nic g. 
Fan- taſ· tie miſ-chie-vous ſpec · ta · tor 
I-de-a Ob bei- ſa nce Teſ- ta tot 
il-luſ- trate of- fen- ſive to- bac co 
in- for- mer Pre- ſump-tive Un- cer-tain 
in- ter pret 75 hi'bit un- feign-ed 
in teſ. tate e- lin- qui un-fruit-ful 
Ma-lig-nant re- ve'nue un-learn- de 
g Ac: qui- Eſce E' ver- mõte re- par- tes 4 
a*la-mode Im-ma-ture ri“ ga-doon 4 
am- buſ- cade im · por- tune Sc ven-teen I 
Ca-val-cade in-ter-cede + ſu-per-fine Y 
cir- cum cCiſe in-tro-duce Vi-o-lin 1 J 
cir-cum-vent Ma*ga-zine .vo'lun-teer © I 
eon de-ſcend O-ver-charge Un- der mine ; 
eoun-ter-vail Per- ſe-vere wun-der-ſtand © 3 
Diſ-a-gree Re-con-cile _ Yeſ-ter-day - [ 
diſ-be-lief ro in Tory | yeſ-ter-night 4 
* TOP W T7 | 3 
TABLE v. 5 3 
? Worps of FOUR SYLLABLES, accented on | the fob - "ll 
Syllable. 7:8 
7 2 ri- ta- ble e6r-ri-gi'ble 1 
"la-baſ-ter com-fort-a-ble cor-py-len- CY . 
al-le-go*'ry . com-men-ta-ry cow-ard-li-neſs 
the a-mi-a-ble com miſ-ſa-ry De- li- ca- 
a mi-ca- ble com- pe- ten- cy de- ſpi- ca ble 4 
an- ti qua rx com. pli- ca- ted dif. fi- cul- . 
ar-bi=cra-ry con ti nen-cy di-li Kine 1 
Be"ne-fit-ing con quer- a ble diſ-pu-ta ble j 
Ca-ter-pil-lar con-tro-ver-ſy Ef. fi ca- cy j 
nt ce“ re- mo- ny con-tu-ma- cy e"le-gan- cy i 3 
X- 


* The few, and Tone oth — wa 
9, ede. 7 M 0 720 476 accent on the laf 
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erde 9 7 [dim | Par-! li-a-ment | 
e'vi-dent-ly a-ment-a-ble paꝰtri- mo- ny 
ex cel len- ey li'te- ra: ture per- ſe cu tor 


Fi” u-ra-tive-ly lu-mi-na-ry per-ſon-a-ble 
Ge'ne touſ-ly Mä le. fac tor pre'fer a- ble 
gen- tle· wo man ma -tri-mo-ny pro · di-gi-ous 
glo- ri-ouſ- I!  me"mo-ra-ble Ne. l lo- ry 

o · vern-· a- ble miifli-ta-ry pur-ga to. ry 

a“bit-a-ble mo- ment a-ry Sanc-tu-a- 

bo⸗ nour a- ble mo, naſ-te. y ſo-ci- a ble 
hoſ- pi-ta-ble Na'vi-ga-ble ſeꝰ cre-ta-ry 
1 ny ne ceſ-la-ry fia"tu-a-ry * 


Imi' ta-ble ; nu: me“ ra- ble Ta- ber- na- cle 
in- tima cy O ra-to-ry teſ ti mo- ny 
in-ven-to-ry | or- di. na ry Vo'lun ta-ry 
— 1 | 128 a — 
IAE vi. 
Wonps 1 5 rovs SYLLABLES, accented on the 2 
cond Syllable. 


e a-po"lo-gy -  De-cen-ni-al 
a-bi"li-ty ap- pro-pri-ate de gene rate 
a- bo mi nate ap- pur - te- nance de-li“ver-ance 


a- bun-dant-ly ar-ti*cu-late Ef- fe“ mi- nate 
| er eee A au-da“ci-(ty e -gre-gi-ous 
ac -com-pa- ny au ri-cu-la e-pi'to-me 
 ac-ti'vi-ty + Bar-ba-ri-an - ex-pe-ri-ence 

ad- ſap -ment be- ne“ vo- lence Fa- mi“ li- ar 


a-dul-te“ rate Ca- la“ mi- ty fi - de "li-ty 


am-phi”bi-ous ca-no"ni-cal gram-ma "ti-cal 
 a-na*lo-gy . ca paci-ty Har-mo-ni-ous 
a-na*to-mize ca- pi"tu- late hu-ma'ni-t 

a na'to-my * cap-ti'vi-ty II- li'te- rate 
an- ge, eli cal cer-ti“fi-cate il-lu-mi- nate 


con- gra“ tu- late im · me · di- ate 


TOP „ A re 9 * TF 
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im- por t- nate no-to-ri-ous Tae cy. 
in · cor- po-rate _O-be-di-ence rhe-to'ri-cal 


n-tel-li- gence ob- li“ vi- on ris⸗di“cu-lous 
a-bo-ri-ous om ni po- teneẽ Se- cu. ri-ty 
i-ti“gi-ous om ni ſei· ent ſin:- ce“ ri-t 
Mag ni fi- cence Par- ti“ eu- lar ſo · bri e- ty, me 
ma-tu-ri-ty  pe-eu-li-ar : Tau-to-lo- 4 
mor- ta“ li- ty phi- lo“ ſo-pher tran-quil-li TY 
Na: ti“vi-ty beben Ve ra*ci: 
no- bi“ li- ty e Us. cer. in iy > 
"TABLE NEE +} n 
Worps of Four SYLLABLES, acetal vs the third 
| Syllable, 1 55 4 
| Biicktion®| —or ſhon howſoe'ver ' 
A accidental correſpondent TI*mitation. 
riculture Declamation inclination _ 
a ceation demonſtration _ E 5 
apprehenſion de*trimental _ independent 
arbitration diſagreeable inoffenſive 
Be“ nediction diſcontented . infirumentg*  - 
be”nefi'cial _ diſpenſation = intercelion © 
circulation E*ducation = intercepted © 
combination everlaſting f introductive 5 . 
comprehenfion expectation Lamentation * 


condeſcenſion Fermentation limitation 
conflagration Generation Ma'nufactum 


conſecration 75 "vitation * # meditation " 
conſolation Fa“ bitation me morandum 
converſation - he ſitatin miſdemeandur 


— = ” — 
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* 
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0 2 | theſe Endings a: are not divided, pr Ws 3 2; . 7 
| coke thoſe who chuſe to divide hs, may purſue their 


own Method, as it does nat alter the . 10 * _ 
uo eremarked in e 8 
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1 b violation 
Na” vigation | revelation  *Animadrvert 
nomination - Sa*lutation Legerdemain 
Obligation ſatisfaction Miſapprehend 
operator  ſuperſcription miſrepreſent 
- epportunely Iri'bulation miſunderſtand 
ornamental Univerſal ne“ verthelefe 
Fubiication  _ Variation ſuperabound 
Re*gulation e 1 
oy 2 — 228 — * N — 
ww 3 T A B L E VIII. 
3 bo N 2 of Five $ yilables, accented en the Second Hllable· 


Bo minable Harmoniouſly Not6riouſly 
: apo"thecary here"ditary Pecuniary 
auxiliary immediately perpe "tually 
=_ Con“ federacy impracticable 8 "ratory 
 Ccontemptuouſly. incontinency Recõyerable 
= - * conveniently. incorruptible repo” fitory 


- / De'generacy inevitable _ Unanſwerable 
deli Moully | inexhorable uncha'ritable 
diſh6nourable ini mitable unfortunate] 
_ Effeminacy | innumerable ungo” el. 
df ca, irreparable unneceſſ: 
== egregiouſly Legi“ timaey unreaſona ble 
tra“ er Mali 1 unſcparable 
1 B 5 L E 1x 


— 


Woxps of Five SYLLABLES, accented on the loft 
Fyllable ſave one, unleſs otherwiſe marked. 


Bbreviation accommodation Circumlociition 
abomination anniverſary comme*moration 
5 | | com- 


47 


5, vight are aceented on the aft Syllable 
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determination Predeſtination ſuperiorit . 


mortification Sancti'fication unpatdonable 


accomplice agi“lity , Macrity :. 
accrue 75 -  glamode 
acquicſca a' gonies -. allegiance _. 
„ | E 3 Ty n - 


for every Syllable thus In (ac) the a ſounds ſhort, becauſe 


* AF; 9 N * , 1 * _= 
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communication multiplication © ſanRtim6gial 
conſideration = mytholo*gical ſigni*fication _ 
Denomination Opportunity ſolemnization 


Eradication. puri*fication _ Transfiguration 
Ge#nexo"fſity _ Qua'lification- - Unalterable _ 
glori” fication Recommendation uncircumciſi”on. 
, oe reconciꝰliation unexp6undable. 
u"mi"liation repreſentation unexpreſſible 
Interrogation repreſentative ungramma'tical 
Miſcellaneous retaliation unharmönious 
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OrTHoGRAPHY EXEMPLIFIED; er, Wokps com> 
ſifting of ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and 
Sounds according to their different Poſitions. „ 


Ccẽſſion* accuracy 


5 » Here the Scholar ſbould be put to divide the Ward Aces 
ceſſion; which done according to the. foregoing Spelling 
Rules, wwill be thus, Ac-ceſ-ſion; then te make him account” \ 


the Syllable ends with a Conſonant. (See Fueter explained, 
P- 5+) and the c hard, becauſe it ends a Syllable. (Step.17.) 
as, ak; (ce/) the c ſounds oft before e, i, and y. (Ste p. 
17.) wThe e ſhort, (See the general Rule for the long and 
ſhort Sounds of Vowels, p. 5.) The i keeps its own natural 
Sound; as, ies, (fion) fi /ounds like th before a Vowel. . 


3 — p. 32.) The o is ſhort, (See the general Rule for 


owels as above); n, never varies in its Sound;. as, (hon 5; 


the Word is ſounded Aksſeſhon — .) by 


The, 8 * 
4 
* <a 
9 2 
4 - ( 
— * 
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Sllegory 
ambi guous 
ambition 


amphithe“atre 
ana logy 


ana tomize 
ange lic 
anti“ quity 


- antagoniſt - 


architecture 


arti“ſicial 


audãcious 


4 1 * 
* 1 
. . . 40 »% © 
14 = * » 
Ny 5 
4  "__ . 


bag nio 


© beati*fic 
| W . bpaſtion | 3 
= . brocide 


ca“ price 


Of PR 
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clandeſtine 


| climacteꝰ ric 


cognizance 
cöllege 
conditional 
congeſtion 
congraꝰ tulate 
conjunction 


conſcĩentious 
connẽction 


conſpiꝰcuous 


- dangle 


de"calo 
deciſion 


__ deficient. 


dege”nerate 
depreciate 


diagonal 

diſci“pline 
diſcreꝰ tion 
'- disjun'Qion 
- ductile 


enthüſiaſm 


_ energy. 
e' pigram 
epi“ phany 


exigence 
exãggerate 


expãtiate 


Facẽtious 
ficti“tious 

flagi/tious 
fraioran 


 E*Gipanttg 


Grimice 
groteſk 


guidance 


ui“ nea 


a“ran gue 


hexagon 


hiſtoriogrãpher 
hürricane 
hypo“ crify 


1 ü Jocòſely 
5 _ <apri'cious. Ec ſtaſy Jo cular 
caũtious efficacy juſtle 
ecaptious egregious Ini'tial 
| - ecenſure elections ingrãtiate 
Characteriſtic elegantly intrig/ue 1 
” _ ea*momile elephant Le“gible IS 
d eircumſtances emergency legilla*tive | 
7 — CCC — —_—_ 


4 * Gigantic, (g) g ſounds /oft before e, i, and y. (See 
'Y P- 19.) The 1 is long. (See general Rule; as, ji; (gan) 
g ſounds bard before a, o, u, I, r. (See p. 19.) Thea and. 
b- n, as before, make jigan; (tic) ti keeps its natural Sound 
before a Conſonant. (See p. 25. eis bard as befere; a 
that the Word is ſounded jigantic. F 
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legitimate Pan wy'ric © | ſaty'rical N 


licentious pathe"tical ſcchiſmaꝰ tic 
locũtion parti“ cipate fſcienti%he 
logi“cian philoſophx ſimpli' city 
luſtre 6 phyſiognomy ſoli citous 
Machine | hk tic ſoꝰ phiſtry 
magazine . | ſphe”rical 
magi“cians po agnate 
; 2 At ficent a fee ſtra tagem 
mathematics procraſtinate ſubjection 
mechanical _ progeny ſubſſ dy 
mytho”logy _— propitious Theatre _ 
m1”mic pro"ſelyte tobãcconiſt 
Nau ſeous Qui'nteſſence t6pical _ 
negõciate Receptacle nx aa N 
ne”gligence reci*procal * Vacuity 
notation repugnancy validity _ 
. Obdurate rhetori“cian variegãtion 
obedience — rheũümatiſm vehemence 
oblique ri“ gorous  vivacity"_ 
obnoxious Saga“ city vivify. +» 
obſequious ſaãnctio? DUnamiable 
omniſcience f@phire 55 unani mity 95 


E The Scholar ſhould be put to prove and actount fr. 
every Word in this Table, after the foregoing Manner, unzil _ © 
be be perfect in all the Rules and Obſervations ia Our no- 
GRAPHY. And note the Marks for Accents be not abs 
for Hyphens in the Diviſion of Syllables. The Wordr in 7 
theſe frur laſt Tables are left undivided, as Exerciſes for the } 
Spelling Rules.— And note, by the 3d Rule, which relates Xx 
to tavo, three, or four Conſanants coming together, ch, ph, nu, 
th, wh, muſt be confidered ar finglt Conſondnts, according to | 
the foregoing Obſervations, ani to po with or wither! or J 


r to the latter Vowel ; and when three or four other Conſe 
nants come together, if the laſt of them be not I or-r, the 
t2v0 or three firft go to the former; an, Junc· ture, Parch- 


ment, 


( 
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CHAPTER I, 


H AT is ETYMoLOGY & 
A. Etymology is that Part of Gram- 
mar Which treats of the Kinds of 


Words, (or Parts of Speech) their Derivations, 
Endings, Change, and Likeneſs to one * 


: Whether Primitive or Derivative. 


. What is a Primitive Word? 
A Primitive Word is that which comes from 


no other Word in our Language ; as, Raven, 


Q. What is a Derivative Word: ? 


A, A Derivative Word is that which comes from 


| ſome other Word in our Language; as, ravenous. 
from Raven. ; ; 


Q. Into how many Parts of Speech arg the Words 
in the Engliſh Tongue divided? 


| | A, Four 
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A. Four: 1. Nawns; e 1 
Subſtances. 

2. QUALITIES; which expreſs the Manners, 
Properties, or Aﬀettions of Things. 9 

VEABSNHJ which exprels hs Actions Paſfms, 
or Zeing of Things. 
4. PaRTICLES; which ſhew - Manner of 
Duality of Attions, Paſſions, or Being, &c. 

Q. " the Parts of Speech the ſaine in Engliſh as 
in Latin? 

A. Yes, and in all other Languages as well 
Latin: For that which is a Name, or Noun- Sub- 
ſtantive in Engliſh, is a Noun-Subflantive'in the * DO 
__ Greek, Hebrew, French, &c. 3 : 

Of NAMES. 1 

Q. What do you mean by Names # b_ 

A. Words that expreſs Things themſelves, and 4 
want not the Help of any other Word to make us 
underſtand them; as, a Man, a- Book, &. 


What further diflinguiſhes "Names from the at 5 3 
3 of Speech? 3 


A. As Names expreſs Things a the Help: | 3 | 
of another Word, you cannot put the Word Th 


after them without making Nonſenſe : Thus you 
cannot ſay Man Thing, Book Thing, and the —_ 
Q. How many Sorts of Names are there? _— 
A. Three; Common, 7 0 and Relative. 
Q. What do you mean by n 


A. Common Names are ſuch as 1 "i 


Kind; as the Name Horſe ſignifies my Horſe, your 

Horſe, and all the: * — 3 . * | 
] bat do you mean by Proper Names? | 
Q: I mean the Name or Names of ſome par- | 


cular Perſon, Creature, Place, or Thing; as, one | 
Man is called Jobn, another Thomas, to diſtin guiſh ' 


them from the Reb of f Mankind. One *—_ MY 


— — — — — 
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called Fall, another IWhitefoot: One Place is called 
London, another Newcaſtle: One Book is called 
the Bible, another the Pleaſing Inſtructor, &c. 
. What are Relative Names, or Pronouns ? 
4 4. Relative Names are ſuch as relate to the Per- 
ſons or Things in Queſtion, to avoid the Repeti- 
tion of the ſame Word; as, inſtead of my own 
Name I ſay J; inſtead of your Name I ſay you or 
thou; inſtead of his Name I ſay he; inſtead of her 
Name I ſay be: And if I ſpeak of a Thing that. 
| ou! no Diſlin&ion of Sex, I ſay it. 
Q. How many Perſons belong to Names ? 
A. There are three Perſons in each Number, viz. 
_ The Firſt, ſpeaks of ourſelves; the Second, is al- 
= ways the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to; the Third, s 
= always the Perſon or es ſ] 1 of; 3 a 


FT E 1 1. 1 . | +: 9 1. 72 | | S 
2 1 2. Thou or you. 4-3 15 2. Ve, or you, 
5 C. 3. He, ſbe, it. © „ 
"= Why ds we ſay you, when we ſpeak only to x 
=. he Perſon, fed is really of the P * Number? 
A. It is cuſtomary amongſt us (as likewiſe a- 
* mong the French an- others) to ex Ges ourſelves 
| Fo: But then we ſay you, and not ye; and the 
LE  Ferb that is put to it is always of the Plural Num- 
EE ber, for we ſay you love, which is Plural; and not 
bo you le, which is Singular. 80 likewiſe, out of 
Complaiſance, as we ſay you for thou and thee, ſo 
ve frequently ſay your for thy, and yours for thine. 
E - What are who, which, and what called? 
1 4 Perſonal Interrogatives, when they are uſed i in 
na aſking uc 4 
=: s there any Difference in the Uſe © no, 
which and wh at, as Tee ah 0 7 
. Ves; whois uſed only when we ſpeak of per- | 
As for ; as, Who i is that Man? and which _ when 
| We 


th KINDS or wokps, . y | 


we ſpeak of Things as, Mhich is your Hat Þ 
MWpat is uſed when we ſpeak. either of Perſons. or 
Things, and relates to the Kind, Quality, or Or- 
der; as, What Lady it that? What Book is this ? 
What, 8 which) Place do you chuſe ? : 
| re who and which Interrogatives ; and de 
they always imply a Dueſtton aſked ? 
A. No; they frequently ſignify only Relation to 
ſome Perſon or Thing; as, 705 was the Man whe 


came to me; this is the Book which I bought, and are 


then properly Relatives or Qualities. Ser p. 67. 


Q. How de Relative Names bee le ror” ether 4 


Names ? | J 
Wy 4. By having a leading and following daa. 


ing wy. ke 5 


A. The Relative Nane either going bei or 
following the Verb; as, I love, we love, Here I 


* 


t do * mean by the eating a 2 - _ : 


and we going before the Verb love, are called the 


leading State: But in the follow "+. Examples; bel 
. 


er loves us; 
us, lollowing after the Verb ler, are cal . 


name! J My Father leves me, the 
nie an 


led the following State. 


Can you give the leading an and following States ; 


' the Relative Names in both Numbers? 


fy Yes; I the firſt Perſon Singular in ee : 
ing 9 makes me in the following State. We, &c, 


; State. Following Stuss 


1 Perſon $ Singular 7 


Plural . 
gingul Thou © 
ad Perſon ingul: ar 1 Fe? 
1 PR Plural Ce 
* } Singular He” 
30 Perſon 31 * She 
C Plural {hey 


| The ee of Perſons Who 


%. 
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' & Which hr, and it n the fame in both 
date,, 


-Of Nomwnzn. 


Q. What is Number 

Jy Number is the Diſtinction of one from; more. 
. How many Numbers are there in Engliſh ? 
. Two; the Singular and the Plural. 

8 When is the dingular Number to be uſed ? 
A. When we ſpeak but of one Ferſon or Thing; 


4 5 a, a Bey, 4 Boot. 


Q. When do we uſe the Plural Number? 
4. When we ſpeak of more Perſons or Things 
Than one; as, Boys, Books, &c. 
Qi. Hsu is the Plural Number in Engliſh com- 
monly formed or made ? | 

A. By adding 5s to the Singular ; as, Hand in 
the Plural makes Hands ; Boy makes Boys, &c, 
Wes 9 1 the Plural Number always made by ad- 
din 5 
1 Not. always ; for when the Singular Number 
ends in ch, ſb, 4 or x, then the Syllable es muſt 
be added; as, Church makes Churches ; Fiſh, Fi ſhes z 
Witneſs, Wi tneſſes; Box, Boxes. 

Q. What do you obſerve of Words that end in ce, 
| 8e, ſe, and ze? 

A. Such Words, by adding s to make them Plu- 2 
ral, ee gain a Syllable more than they had in 
the Singular; as, Face makes Faces; Stage, Sagen; 1 
Horſe, Horſes; 4 Af zes. 

7 a does t d to Words ending in ce, 
ge, ſe, and ze, _ a gain another Hlaable in 

ihe, Plural Number ? 

A. Becauſe the 5 that is added to make them 

Plural would not be heard in the Sound, unleſs it 

mn ade another entire — 


their Plural? | 1 ; 

A. 1. By changing 5, or ft, into ves; as, Onlf 
makes Calves ; Half, Halves ; Knife, Knives ; Life, 
Lives; Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loaves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; 


Shelf, Shelves ; Self, Selves ; Thief, Thieves; Wife, 


Wives, Wolf, Wolves; except Hoof, which makes 


He; Roof, Roofs; Grief, Griefs: Alſo Dwarf, 
Handkerchief, Relief, Wharf, Proof, and Fife, . 
which have only s added to make them Plural: And 

moſt Words ending in F are made Plural by the 


Addition of s, as, Sca F, Ruff, Cuff, Suu 
Stuff, Puff, make Sei, Affi, Kc. uf, Suu 


2, Names ending in y, change y 1 


Vowel in the ſame Syllable, it is retained ; as, Foy, 
Foys ; Day, Days; Way, Ways; Efſay, Eſſays. 
Q. Do all Plural Names end with s or es? © 


A. No; 1. Some end in en; as, Man makes 
Men; Woman, Women ; Child, Children, Brother, : 


Brethren, or Brothers; Ox, Oxen. 


2. Some end with ce or ſe, as Die makes Dice 75 
Mouſe, Mice; Louſe, Lice; Gooſe, Gecſe; Penn, 


Pence. 


4. Some Words have both the Singular and Plu- 
ral Number alike; as, Sheep, Hoſe, Swine, Fern, 


goes before them, 1 


— 
* MC a oth 


— — ._q__.. A. A. —_ — „ tr. 


* * 1 


— III —_ 


* Proper Names of Men and Families, moſtly make their 
Plurals regular, and are ſometimes uſed in the Plural Num- 


ber; as, ten Johns are in Company. The Marlbotoughs, 


the Cavendiſhes, Sc 


The KINDS OF WORDS, r. 61 
Q. How do Words that end in f, fe, or y, make 


nto ie with the 
Addition of s in the Plural; as, Body makes Bodies 
Enemy, Enemies; Mercy, Mercies, &c. But after a 


3. Others end with t and th as, Der makes 
Feet; Tooth, Teeth ; which are both irregular. 


Deer; but are of the Singular Number when @_ 


58 "Of ETYMOLOGY: "Orc 
3 9 53 Have al Names a Singular and Plural Num- 
Re: - : 
A. No; for "RI have no Singular, and others 
No Plural x Fi . 
Q. Can you give any Examples of Names t at 
want the Singular Number ? | 
A. Yes; the following, viz. Annals, Alps, _ 
Alus, Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, Creſſes, Goods, 
meanin all Sorts of Effects, Riches, or Poſſeſ- 
ſions) Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Sciſſars, Shears, Snuf- 
By fe Ss Thanks, longs, Wages, Dregs, News, &c. 
I bai Names have no Plural? 
1 22 All proper Names of Cities, Rivers, ane. 
tries, Sc, "and ſeveral common Names. 


. 


3 What i is Gender ? 
"A. Gender is the Diſtinction of 15 
. How many Sexes are theres? 
"7 Two; the Male and the Female. 
Have tue no more Genders in Englith ? 
N Things without Life are ſaid to be of the 
Neuter Gender, by Reafon they do not, properly 
15 ſpeaking, belong to either of the other two; as, A 
| p 4 Table. 
Q. How come we then to fay he when we ſpeak of 
5 the Sun, and ſhe 0 La the Maou, a Watch, a Ship, &c. 
A. This is a Cuſtom perhaps, from the Latin, in 
which ſeveral inanimate Names are claſſed under the 
| Maſculine, or Feminine Gender; yet it muſt be an 
Impropriety, as Things without Life cannot have 
any Difference of Sex, unleſs when ſuch Words are 
taken in a perſonal or figurative Senſe ; as, Death 
is common to us all; he ſpares neither Poor nor Rich; 


'- the Earth is the Mather f Man ; the brings forth 
: Food, Ge: | 
Q? How 


* 


* 


Male. Fimak.. 
Bachelor Maid, Vir 
3 gin 
bour ſo x 
boy girl 
bridegroom bride - 
brother ſiſter 
buck doe 
bull cow 
cock hen 
dog bitch 
drake duck 
father - mother 
ſon daughter 
_— hind 
uncle aunt 
widower willow 
gander gooſe 


2. But when there are not two different Words 
tao expreſs. both Sexes; or, when both, Sexes. are 
comprehended under one Word, 'Þ 
Quality or an Adjective to the Word, to diſtin- 
guiſh the Sex; as, 4 Mate Child, a Female Chill; 


F2 SEE 
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& How are theſe "IO diſtinguiſhed E 0 
A. By the third Perſon Singular of Relative 
ke ns VIS, be, ſhe, it, as has been before oblcrved. 


Q., Have you ng other ay of d Ntinguiſping the 
Sexes 2 


A. Yes; by the five following Ways : 
1. When we would diſtinguiſh the 5 
Sexes, we do it by different Words; as, 


- heorſe mm > ER 


ls 


king queen 

lad laſs en 
lord lady by: 

man woman 

maſter - miſtreſs © 

milter ſpauner 
nephew nicce "aj 589 

rake ür: 
ram ae 
ſloven flu, 
ſteer R eifer 3 
wizard witch i 
whore- whore, r 
monger ſtrump pep 


Herohicy/b of 


Male. .. Female, 
huſband wife 


% 
* 


then we add a 


* — „ 


Dr TID 


©" [a Loa, Greek, and Kits P 1 * G 5 
der or Sex is diflings Ded by changing the Ending of the 
Quality or Adjective ; but in ide Engliſh Langupge wg : 
Ending * the Quality is never de „ 


Of ETYMOLOGY: Or, 


G4 


4 He Goat, for the Male; a She Goat, for the Fe- 


male. 

Sometimes we add another Name or Subſtan- 
tive to the Word to diftinguiſh the Sex; as, a 
Aan. Servant, a Maid- Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, a 
Hen-Sparrow, | 

4. There are likewiſe ſome few Words which 
gui the Female Sex from the Male by the 
Ending /, viz. , 
by 


= Mak, . Feriadle Aale. Female. 
1 Abbot. Abbeſs - marquis marchioneſs 
actor actreſs maſter miſtreſs 
baron baroneſs mayor mayoreſs 
count Ccounteſs ptinee princeſs 
1 deacon deaconeſs prior prioreſs 
= duke. ducheſs* . | poet poeteſs 
1 elector electoreſs prophet propheteſs 
- emperor empreſs | Ieoberd ſhepherdeſs 
8 governefſs tutor tutoreſs 
zeir heireſs. ö viſcount  viſcounteſs 


— 


And ſome Words in ix; as Admini Hrator, admi- 
#i/tratrix ; Executar, en, &c. 

„ Words purely Latin, French, &c. generally 
make their Plurals as in their original Languages 
BS, Erratum, Errata; Pharnomenan, Phanomena ; ; 
Beau, Beaux ; Monſieur, Monſieurs, &c. 

Q. Have 'Engliſh Names no other Variations in 
he Endings, but thoſe which make the Plural Num- 
RR. 

A. When two Names come together, the for 


| Caſe or a Poſſeſſive Name, and ſignifies, 


1. The Poſſeſſor; as. Henry s hr. or the Horſe 
- which. Henry has or poſſeſſes 


2. The Author; as, Pope's Was or the Works 
| whi cl Fe was Author * 


is by the Addition of *s, turned into the Genitive 
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3. The Relations of Perſans; or Things; 3 * The 
King's Son, or the Son of the King. 
Q. Suppoſe the Mord that is to be turned. into the 
Genitive Caſe ends with s, is the.'s ta be added? 
A. If the Word is of the Singular Number, both 
the s' are commonly written; as, Charles's' Horſe, 
St James's Park, &c. Though ſometimes when 
the Pronunciation requires it, to avoid ſimilar. 
Sounds coming together, one s is left out; yet the 
Apoſtrophe is ſtill retained at the End of the Word 
to denote the Genitive Caſe; as, J. Walters, or F. 
Rogers Horſe: All Words of the Plural Numbct, 
and ſuch as want the Singular, and end in es, are 
beſt written with ſingle s; as, Two Years Salary ; 
the Horſes* Prevender ; the Aſhes' Quality; the Com- 
paſſes Legs, &c. except ſuch as form the Plural 
Number without ans; as, Men's Honour, Women's 
* Adefly, Words that end in / are likewife beſt 
W written without the additional s ; as, for TN > 


neſs ale, et 


_ 


It muſt be e this 3 v1. bs left LA of 
a Word that is turned into the Genitive Caſo, it is always. 
retained before the 's.— And when the Particle of is uſed. _ 
to make the Genitive Caſe, the Poſſeſſed comes firfl in Or: 
der, and the Poſſeſſor after : but when the 's is uſed, the 
Proprietor is named firſt, and the Property or Thing pofſeſ- 
Jed afterwards; as, The Eſtate of my Father was 
bought, Sc. —My Father's Eſtate, £&7c.—A/ter the Qua · 
lities this and that, the Property or Thing peſtſed flands 
firſt, and it is underſtood alſo after the Peer; as, This 
Horſe of David's was once mine. 


At in Engliſh we have but this one Ca. coe en 3 
the Circumſtances, Properties, or Affe&ions of Things to one 
another by the Help of little Wards called Prepoſitions, 

JS are, of, to, en rom, by, where by abe are freed Fen ao 
the 
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| Quik en Sn e of ia, e | 
(hi) of his being cut off f 
A. No, they are miſtaken who think this 's is 
added inſtead of hit, as Mary's Book, would then be 
— Mary his Bool, which would be Nonſenſe. 
„ Are not Names ſometimes uſed. for, and partake 
| of the Nature of Qualities? | 
A. When two Names are compounded into one, 
and joined together with a Hyphen, and ſometimes 
ond it, the former takes to itſelf the Nature of 
a Qua Wale as, a Turkey Voyage, or a Voyage to Tur- 
7557 ; Mountain Wine, or Wine the Produce of the 
Mountains; a Sea-Fiſh, or a Fiſh of the Sea; an 
Apple-Pye, or a Pye made moſtly of Apples; a Silver- 
_ Seal, or a Seal made of Silver, Ke. Vet all ſuch are 
properly 8 Names. * 


8 Ne CHAP. u. 
25 QUALITIES, or AF PETS ESS Y 


"HAT are Qualities ? | 
V A. Words, which expreſs the Manners, 
2 and Aſfections af Ahings or Subſtances; 
| , wiſe, fooliſh, black, whiſe, dal, ſquare, eh - 5 
| which 


— C_ 


the great 7. euble G72 is. band 1 in other Languages e 
Ang the Circumſtances, 5 40 of Names, e 5 ſes 25 
both Numbers, and five or fir different Declenſions - 7 like- 
- evi/e our having no Difference of Gender in our Names, is 
4 A4 vantage as great as the former, and which no other 

5 Langaage ancient or modern 0e, acc the Chineſe. ; 


* The a Names are nearly a to Poſhftver, 
3 Spa 42 require mf a Genitive Caſe, to expreſs in other Words 
' - What they imply, as plainly appears by the 3 of 


. the above Rs 
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which require to be joined to cancer! Word, 
Name, to ſhew their Signification, and make = | 
underſtand them; as, a wiſe Man, a fooliſh Man, 
a 'black Dog, a white Dog, a round 7. able, @ ſquare 
Table, &c. 


How do u know the nalities n the other 
oa hw 8 2 fr 


A. By ing the Word Thing after them, which } 
they will bear with good Senſe; as, a good Thing, 
' @ black Thing, a white Thing, &c. For a Quality, 

cannot clearly ſignify any Thing, without a Name 
either e:prefled or —— * z as, to hit the on 
(Mark) is underſtood ; refuje the evil (Thing) and 
chuſe the good: Thing 1 is, in both Places, under 


Have Qualities any ae, of Number pa 
nun in their Endings ® 7 


A. No; for we never ,oods Thi bads 
Things; but good Thing i bad Things, de wa except- 
this which makes cheſs, mad that, theſe, in the Ply- | 
ral. - 


Q. What Qualities come from Perſonal Names? 
A. Theſe Perſonal Poſſeſſives, my, mint; . 


thine; his; our, ours; your, yours ; her, bers; their, 
theirs. 


Q. Ts there any Difference in the Uſe of my and - 4 


mine, thy and — Fo See 3 
A. 1. Ves; my being the firſt Perfon Singular, 
mom not be uſed without a Name after it; as, this 7 

my Book. And mine is uſed without a Name, or 
_ ſupplies the Place of one, as Whoſe. Book- is 
this? Mine : That is, my Baal. Our being the firſk - 
Tera: Ri is uſed hate. SIE — 
1 84 With a Wichout a | 
ey. SE A Name. Name. N 
. iran 1 Plur, Our——Ours, 1 


\ 
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2d Perſon f Plur.————Yur Yours 


A Sing 3 175 — His ö 
d Perſon 3 r Hers 

. 85 Plur. : Their = Theirs 
Perſons or Things—————*Other Others 


To theſe we may add whoſe and its, which can 
never be uſed without a Name after them; as, who/e 
Horſe is this, I like its Colour, &c. | 

K M hen do we uſe the Word own ? | b, 

A. When we would expreſs ourſelves more em- | 
phatically; as, this is my own Horſe; your own 

Land; Alexander's own Sword. 

Q. Which of the Perſonal Poſſeſſives take own 4. 
ter them? | . | 

A. My, thy, his, her, our, your, their, may have 
own” aftef them, but we never ſay hers or ours. own, 
&c,- yet, we ſometimes ſay mine own, thine own. 
Q. What Parts of Speech are this, that, the, ſame, 


* 


who, t which, and what ? | 
© . A. When 
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Other may be uſed in the Plural Number with a Name, 
65 Other Men, and likewiſe without a Name in the Singu- 
lar, as the one Party, or the other, | 
+ When its is a Quality, the Palſiſſive of it, it is written 
without an Apoſtrophe to diſtinguiſh it from it's (the Con- 
traction of it is) uſed in Poetry: But thoſe who write cor- 
_ reftly never put it's or *tis for its or it is, in Proſe; as, it's 
a Fault, *tis done, it's Value; for it is a Fault, it is done, 
its Value. — Let tis is uſed by good Authors at the Begin- 
nig of a Sentence or Paragraph to introduce it boldy, as, 
- *Tis alla Joke. | | En 
t Who, ix all Situations, is uſed in Relation to Perſons 
enly, and which only in regard to Things; and tho? which 
i uſed voben wwe ſpeak of one Perſon in particular that is or 
33 ; 1 a 5 Mat 


Y 
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A. When any of them is uſed in aſking a Queſ- 
tion, it is called an Interragative, as has been be- 
fore obſerved ; but every where elſe they are Re- 
latives or Qualities, reſpecting ſome Name expreſſed 
or underſtood before; as, this is the. Book which 
(Book) was yours, and the ſame (Book) which was 
my Brother's formerly; *a Garden is what I lee; 
ths is the Man who has 4 particular Value for me, 
Q. hat are this and that uſually called: . 
A. This and that are called, Demonſtratiuss, bee. 
cauſe they ſhew what particular Perſon or Thin 
you mean; as, this or that Man; this or that Boas. 
This and theſe relate to Things near at Hand, as thap 
and thoſe reter to Things farther off. KEE 

Q 7 not that ſometimes uſed inſtead of who of 
which! on e 
A. Yes; though not elegantly; as, 1/awa Man 
that (who) had. been on Frag eme d that (which) 1 
had been on. He is the Man that, or who has dons 
me many Favours. - | 9 

Q. Are tbure no other Sorts of Qualities? + 5 
A. Yes; 1. Such as ſignify Being; I being a 

Aan, have put away childiſh Things ; I have been 6 

3 a 1 fend Ds : 

2. Doing: as, a dancing g; 4 ng FF oman ; 
« loving Father, &e. | ; 
3. Suffering; as, a ruined Man, aſhaved Head, M,. 
4. Such as are compounded with another Qua- 
lity; as, a proud pirited, high-minded Man, a 
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.vas among/? a Company, in this Caſe it has a Relation to the 
Number ; as, which (one) one of them was he? What, 
Whether, the, ſame, Sc. are uſed without Diflin&ion is 

regard to both Perſons and Things. b 
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half-filled Caſk, &c. the former Part of all ſuch Qua- 
lities approaches near to the Nature of an Adverb. 
5. Qualities in xt are ſometimes uſed as Partici- 
ples in ing, and ſuch are placed after their Names; 
as a Lion dormant, couchant, rampant; the Prince 
regent, e. Sn 

+ Qs Are not all theſe, by Grammarians, called Parti- 
ciples f 8 8 . 8 

A. Yes, commonly. | 

Qt. AreParticiples then a different and diſtinct Part 
of Speech rom Qualities or Adjectives ? 85 
A. No, not all of them; for, learned, loving, 


1 ſcolding, and writing, when joined with Names; as 


& learned Man, à loving Father, a ſcolding Woman, a 
Writing Deſe, are as evidently Qualities or Properties 
of thoſe Names, as wiſe, fair, good, would be, if 
Joined to them. | 85 7 
Qi. Are all thoſe Words which are called Participles, 
really mere Qualities ? ij we, 
A. Words ſignifying. the Time of acting or ſuf- 
fering, &c. as, I am writing a Book, he is making a 
Pen, we have burned tbe Coals, ye have pruiſed the Burk, 
and ſuch like, cannot, with-any. Propriety, be called 
| * agreeable to the uſual Definition of that 
aon... | : 
Q. ben are the Participles mere Qualities ? 

A. 1. When they have no reſpect to Time; as, 
a learned Man, a carved Pillar. | | . 
2. When they are joined to Names, as, an under- 
Randing Man, a Writing Deſk, a crowned Head. 
3. If they are compared; as, /ving, more loving, 
moſt loving; learned, more learned, moſt learned. 
4. If they are compounded with a Prepoſition that 

the Verb they come from cannot be compounded 
with ; as unbecoming, "unheard, unſeen ; for we do 
not ſay, to unbecome, unhear, &c, . | 
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Of ARTLCDE eee 

0 What Part of Speech-@ are a ban hs ” | 

A. They have the Nature of Qualities, being 
joined to Names as other Qualities n but they" are 
commonly called Articles f e ee ee 

Q. What is the Uſe of Articles N A Wei 

A. To determine or fix the Meaning or Senſe of 
Names, and apply them to particular Perſons. 

Q. What is the Difference between a and an- 

A. 4 is uſed before all Names that begin with a 
Conſonant ; as, a Crown, a King, wifes and an before | 
all thoſe that begin with a Vowel ; as, an Oyſter, an 
Egg, &c. alſo before ſuch as begin with h ſilent, as 
an Herb, an Hour, an Heir; but when 5 is founded, 
@i is to be uſed; as, a Hat, a Hen, a Hare, &c. 
Q. M bat is the Diffirence between a and the? 
A, A* is uſed in a general ſenſe; as, a Man, - 


that is any Man; and the ꝗ is uſed when a particular 


Perſon or Thing is ſpoken of: as, the Maſtery: ib 
Grammar, (or this very Maſter, or this very Gram-=. 
mar) which teacheth the Art of true Spelling, 5 
and Writing will much improve me. 

Q. Do we ſet Articles before Proper Names? 

A. Proper Names do of themſelves ds 
diſtinguiſh the Perſons. or Things of which one 
ſpeaks ; as, John, Foſeph ; ſo have no Articles before 
them : Likewiſe the Names of Countries, Cities, 
Provinces, Rivers, Mountains, &c. have no Articles 
before them. Neither are Articles ſet before the 

particular Names of Virtues; 5 1 Tuftice, Sobriety, 
15598 
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A aud an are ins Articles of Number, — 


nify one ; at, all to a Man, all to an £1]. 
t Hen A4 Relative, it is written thee. 


7 c ETYMOLOGY: o 
Temperance. Or Vices; as, Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, 
&c, Of Metals ; as, Gold, Silver, &c. Of Herbs, 
as, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. 

Q, Do you never ſet Articles before proper Names ? 


A. e ſometimes; but then it is when ſome 
Name or Subſtantive | is underſtood ; as, the Thames, 


where River is underſtood; the Albemarle, that is . 


the Ship Albemarle : Or by Way of Diſtin&ion or 
Eminence; as, he: is a Lo „ that is, one whoſe 
Name is Lonſdale : The Talbots, that is, the Family 
f the Talbots: The Alexauders, 9 Cæſars, the Marl- 
oughs, the Vernons, the Granbys, are brave and _ 


4 valiant Men, called by thoſe Names. 


. 3 bardeh. 


* Are the Articles ever ſet before Qualities 2 
A. Yes; but it is by Reaſon of ſome Name ex- 
preſſed or underſtood ; as, Alexander the Great, 
that is, the Great King, or the Great Alexander; 
George the Third, that is, the third King 2 E ngland 
of that Names; be is the valiantęſt of all that is, 


| ma valiant. 


15 Of the ComPanion of QuALITIES. 15 
Q In what other Raſpects do Qualities differ from | 
Names ? | 
A. By admitting Degrees of Compariſon, which 
| Mw or Subſtamives do not; they being only to 
be compared with their Qualities. 
Q. I hat is Compariſon ? 2 
A. It is the altering of the den of a Word 
into more or leſs, by Degrees; whereby we ſay one 
Perſon or Thing is fair, another fairer, or more fair; 
and. a third is fazre/t, or moſt fair. 
Q: How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, Viz. 
the Poe tive, the 3 and oy Superlative; 3 


Q When. 
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Q. What is the Poſitive a By 
A. It is the Quality itſelf, Lie, ict e any 
Likeneſs or Compariſon; as, great, wiſe, & &c. 
Q. What is the Comparative Degree 
A. The Comparative ſomewhat exceeds the Poſi- 
five in Signification; as, greater, wiſer, & . 
Q. How ts the Comparative Degree formed ® 
A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
'H able er, if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Let- 
ni r only, if the-Poſitive ends in e; as, greater, wi- 
And it is likewiſe known by the Sign more be- 
58 the Poſitive; as, more great, or greater „ more 
1 1 or wiſer. 
. What is the unte Degree R e 
The Superlative exceeds: the Poſitive in the 
higheſt Degree of Signification ; as, greateſt uaiſeſt, 


&c. 
Q. How is the Superlativ Degree formed Pin i 
A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
$yllable 2/2, if it end with a Conſonant, or the Let- 
ters /, i the Poſitive end in e; as, greatefl, wiſefl, 
Kc. It is likewiſe en by the Signs, moſt, un, 
or exceeding,” * 
Q. What Qualities or pace are tho 7 * = 
the Comparative by putting the: Word more before them ; 
| Wn the ne by putti ng the, Word _ byes 
them? ; 


A, They are ſuch Qualities ey as come fo 
the Latin, and end in 


ain certain |. noe 
ive paſſive | a 
/ cal N angelical 
: as 
% en (|. golden 


pm fade rh | 4 
1% | L Fall 5 & 


* * 
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A. virtaaus Ss reid. 
AE} excellent ſme 1 troubleſome 
viſible 


. 4 Are all Qualities ar Adjeftives, compared in the 
Forms above, 1 adding er or more to the Comparati ve, 
and eſt or moſt to the Superlative? 

A. No; there are fome Qualities which are ir- 
regular, and are thus compared, viz. | 


Foſitive. Comparative. Su perlative. 

better FI 
. bad, evil or ill worſe - worfl 
little Il leaf 


Q. Can all Qualities be compared? 
A No; ſome cannot be compared, or take the 


| Words. more, very, or maſi before them; becauſe . 


they do not admit of any Increaſe in their Signi- 
fication ; as, all, any, every, each, ſome, one, &c. 
What Degrees of Compariſon are the falling 


Winds of fair, ian and faireſt ? 


A. AE is of the Pofettve, farrer is of the Com- 
arative,. and faireſt is of the Superlative. 
Q. 1 4 it good Engliſh zo ſay, more fairer, er moſt 


faireſt ? 3 


4. No; you ought to ſay, fairer, or more fair; 


as "much as more more fair, and moſt faireſt, as « mach. 


us n ee 
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YA A Verb, as it is commenly called, i is 
that Part of pooch wheck betokens the . be- 
ing: 


The KINDS OF WORDS, &c. 75. 


ing, or ſuffering of a Thing; to which belong the 
ſeveral Circumſtances of erſon, Number, and. 
Time.“ -.. . 
Q. How do you know a Verb? | > 49 A 
A. By placing ſome Relative Name befors it, 1 
and if it be a Verb it will be good Senſe; * 1 
walk, thou ſitteſt, he reads, we nw, ye ſup, 

ecp. 5 
a; Q. Are all Verbs known by putting a Relative 
Name before then? 

No; for imperative Verbs, or Verbs of bid- 
ding Or. commanding, have the Relative after them; 
as, love thou, let him love :+ And infinitive Verbs, 
i. e. ſuch as have an undetermined or limited Senſe,⁵⁶ 
and always follow other Verbs, are known by ha- 
ing to before them; as, I chuſe to læve, or to read, Re, 
The inhnitive Verb is likewiſe ſumetimes expreſſed 
by the Participles in ing; ; as, I hve writing, 1-lovg 
learning; or 1 love to write, I laue ta learn, &c. - 

Q. How "y Times or Tenſes are there belonging 
to a Verb? 


A. Three: 1. The preſent Time, that now is. #3: 


noſt F 2. The paſt "1'ime, or ” whit has been. 3. The | 
Pp future Time, or Time to come. = 

|; 4 3 5 : : | 8 2 r. f P. 2" 0 4 * 
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* ti is derived fon the Ge 5 Verbunde a mord, pa 
EM being the chief Word in a Sentence, is called a Verb, by Way 
of Eminence, as there can. be us Sen{ence. where it is not 
either expreſſed or underſtood. 

+ Our lufinitive Verbs anſever to the Tefinitive of the 
Latin, and ba ve neither Number, Perſon, ner Nominitive 
=” Mord belonging to them. Imperative Verbs «want the f. 1 

Perſon in b:th Numbers, have the leading Bang 8 Rear 
d, i 18 tive after them in the ſecoud Perſon only, and all i urbs fol. 
be- bwing the Fmperative Verb, let, are communly wn W ä 
ing: to before hems as above exemplized. ; 
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Q. Sow many Pines are FARE in Engliſh 3 | 
by the Verb tſelf 2 | 

A. Two; the preſent Time, and the paſt Time, 

Q. How do you know them? 
- The preſent Time is the Verb itſeli'; as, burn, 
1 the paſt Lime commonly ends in d; a5 
. N K. | the Þ 3 

w do you expreſs f. e Perſons of the Verbs 

7 By the Penfanal Names, 1 2 or ye, He, 
He, it, in the Singular; z and we, ye, or you, and they, 
in the Places). :- | 

Q. Does the Difference of Miner and Perſon make 
WP Alteration in the V. erbs f | | 


* 


Mp A. Ves; as, 5 | 
= 8 15 TJ ( 
1 7 love T. Ve love. x 
=> . . Thou lowefl, or you love 2. Ye, or y:u loue 
B 3. He lweth, or loves 3. They love. 
5 5 Ne the Engliſh Tone any Moods Fi: WE: 
A. No. 


* The Engliſh 7 ongue having but two Fina 


q kx. 
* 1 * - 


ee 
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**. Parks are 3 or 8 to agree with the. 
: perſonal Names, by the ending of the fecrnd Perſon Singular 
ix eſt: as, in the Examp e above, the firſt Perſon Singular, 
I ſove, is made in the ſerond Perſon, theu loveſt, or you 
love and fy the ending of the third Perſon in eth, or s;. 
as, he or ſhe loveth, or loves, in the preſent Time: And 
the firſt Perſon fagular, in the paſt Time, I loved, mate. 
u the fecond Perſon, thou lovedſt, or you loved: but the - 
third Perſon is the ſame with the firſt 3 as, he or ſhe lov- 
J ed: The Plural Verbs are a labays the ſame with the firſt | 
Perſon Singular ; as, I love, the Fr Perſon Singular in the 
$2 preſent Time, makes in the Plural, we, ye, and they love. 
= Ll, Floved, the firft- Perſon Singular, in the — Time, 
= - naler in * Plural, we, ye, and they ** L 
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ex refed by _ Per ieſelf, Js no s Moods, how do we | 


45 s the other Times of the Verbs h 


By the following Words called Helping 
Varbs: Viz. do, may, can, am, and he in the pre- 
ſent Time; did, have, had, might, coulg, and was, 
in the paſt Time; 5 and 2 and will in the future 


Time. 0 


Q. How do you form theſe of the preſent Time: 2 
A. Thus: 


Sing. Ido, thou deft, or you de, he ay, or does. 
Plur. We , ye do, or you do, they do | 


Sing. I may, thou mayſt, or he may, you may. 
Plur. We may, ye may, or you may, they muy. 


Sing. 4 can, thou canſt, or you can, he can. 
Plur. We can, ye can, or you can, they can. 


Sing. / am, thou art, or you are, be is. 
Plur. Ve are, ye are, or you are, they are. 


Sing. 7 be, thau heeft, or you be, he be. 
Plur. Me be, ye be, or you be, they be. 


Q. IV hat does am or be ſig mfy 
A. Either of them (for Ny are the Ee] by 


itſelf ſignifies being; but joined to, or ſet beloca 


a Quality, or rather a Participle, ſignifies ſuffering, 
and ſupplies us with Verbs of Suffering, or Verbs 
Paſſive, which we otherwiſe want; as, T am burned, 
If I be blamed, &c. we having in Enghſh no diſtinct 
Ending to diftinguifh a Verb that” ſignifies doih 


from one that ſignifies ſuffering. Beſides, t od 
| et Verbs am and be, being Joined to a 8 Ex” 
n ing, and the Continuation of a Thing fignis © 


| afford * a Wau Variation in our Active 
. * 


. eee n, the Jane Tine, and 8 
are men Hedi Manger. 5 


* g 228 * n 2h * F ore 4+ 24 het waa; ; Fa N 
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Verbs, and "that i in all . as 1 am writing, 5 
for I urite; I baue been vuriting, for I have 
written ; I ſhall be writing, for I Hall write, & c.“ 
Alſo be, like other Verbe, is uſed after let, as let 

| him be called, &c. 
Q. How & you form the Helping Verbs ef the 707 | 


ime £ 


A. Thus: 


Sing. I did, thou tian, or you did, be did. 
Plur. Me did, ye did, or you did, they did. 


Sing. I have, thou 705 or you have, he hath or has. 
Plur. We have, ye have, or you have, they have. 


| Sing: T had, thou hadft, or you had, he had. 
. Plur. Ve had, ye had, or you had, they had. 


Sing. 7 might thou might „, or you might he might. 
. Plur. We might, ye might, or you might, they might, 

1 Sing. T could, thou could/?, or you could, he could. * 
= Plur. 77 could, ye could, or you could, they could. 


Sing. I was, thou waſt, or you were, he was. 
_ Plur. We were, ye were, or you were, they were. 


Ee, 1 a Þ How do you form thoſe of the future Time Viz, 
+ hall and will? 4 0 7 2 a 1 
| A. Thus 


| * 80 are 3 and mould. formed, 


+ Helping Verbs are in general alſo called Defeive. 
Verbs, becauſe they are not-uſed but in their own Tenſes; 
 Belides they have no Participles, neither do they admit any 
Helping 2 before them, except theſe four, do, have, 
am, and will, evhich are /ometime guſed as Principal Verbs 
in all the Perſons both in the Singular and Plural Number; 
- they make in the paſt Time, did, had, was, and willed, 
and admit of Helping Verbs before them to form the future- 
Time, &c. thiy have likewiſe Participles like dthererbs, 
VIZ, gs _ ts 0 been, willed. - 


5 


7 


FROM 


1 KINDS or WORDS, We. „% * 


: Sing. I 7 bou 5 or you fat, he ball. 
Plur. We ſhall, ye Hall, or* you ſhall, they ſhall. 


Sing. I will, thou wilt, or you. will, he will, : G 
Plur. Ve will, ye will, or you will, they will, 


Q. nen a Helping Verb comes i wn another Ve erb, 
does either of them change its Ending 


A. The Helping Verb changes its Tan, but 
the other does not; an, 


Singular. El., | 
I. I ds burn | 1. e do burn. 


2. Fo 3575 r 1 2. Te or you do burn, TN "oj 
3. He doth, or 8 burn 3. 2 do burn. * 
. As. 2 What 


as Here 0 changes its „ B 1 but the 3 rb. 
burn, does not. Do is uſed to expreſs the Time auth greater 
Force and Difiin#ion; as, I do love, I do not love. Have 


go ally fignifies P efron, and had the Contrary ; may and - / A 


its paſt Time might, denote the Poſſibility, or Liberty e 5 7 | 
a Thing ; muſt, ſhould, and ought, the Neceſſity or Duty of 
doirg a Thing ; will, in the firſt Perſon, promiſes or threatens, 
but in the ſecond and third only foretells ; ſhall in the firſt 
Perſon fimply expreſſes, but in the ſecond and third Perſon © 
commands or threatens ; ee intimates the Intention / 


ihe Doer. © 


Can, may, will, We muſt, are uſed wit h Relation bath © | 


to the preſent and future Times; could the paſt Time of 
can; might the paſt Time of may; and would the paſt 
Time of will, (as a principal Verb) relates oma #0 * Hof 


| Time and the Time to come. *:; om 


Theſe Helping Verbs are often Jained together; ;. ar, 1 


might have died; but then, one of them expreſſes the Man- $4 


ner, and the other the Time of the. TIO and the fe. * 
varies in its Formation, 


* 
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Qi. What FR you call a principal Verb? 
A. A Verb that can be formed throughout the 
preſent and paſt Times, without „ of any 


of theſe Helping Verbs; as, love in the preſent 
Time, thus: ; | ey | 
Singular. [ Plural. 
I. 1 lo. 2. We be. 
2, e. „ or you 2. Ye; or gur be 
3: He lwueth, or loves. 3. They love. 
res In the paſt Time thus: 
4 1 _—_ 95 I. Mie loved. 
=_ 1 hou love ge 1 e 
| * . 2. * ins 2. Ye, Or you loded. 
| 3. He lowed. 3. They loved. 


an you form Love in the future Time? 
A. Not without will or all; as, 


3 T will lobe. T1 1. MH: will love. 
. $ Thou wilt, or you | * will, or yon 
. | "af # | © | ' 2. . 
| . e w:ll love. 
2. He will love. 3. They will love. 
e Thus by the Uſe of theſe Helping Verbs (e- 


ſpecially when two or more of them come together) 
we are entirely freed from the various Endings of 
Verbs, in the paſt Times, or the preterimperfe& 
and preterpluperfect Tenſes of the Latin, alfo from 
thoſe of the ſeveral Moods in both Voices; which 
produce near 200 Variations, including thoſe of the 
different Perſons in each Tenſe, as they effectually 
anſwer all thoſe Purpoſes, according to the Senſe 
they are taken in, and to the Nature and Rey 
of the Subject: They alſo afford us ſome Varia- 
tion in our paſt Time; as, 7 loved, 1 did love, I 
have loved, all denote the Time paſt; yet the prin- 
cipal Verb loved, cannot be faid to vary, without 
the Help of did or have, which ſerve only to exprefs 
the paſt Time, beautifully, in different Words. 
1 | Q. How 


a How many Sorts. of Principa I Forde have weſt - 

A. Four, as ors obſerved, vis. Actiue Verbs, 
which ſignify doing or being; Paſſive, by the Help 
of am and be, which fignify ſuffering, or denote the 
Impreſſions that Perſans or 1 hin ngs receive; Inpa- 
rative, which bid or command; an Infinitive, „ 
have an unlimited Senſe, and are known by having 
moſtly the Prepoſition to before them.“ 

Q. Do Verbs ere tate d, or ed, fo form the 
paſt Time? 


A. No; ſome are irregular. 


Of IRREGULAR Vande. 
Q- What i is the fir Irregular ity ? 


A. The firſt Irregularity, and that whith-1 is -this "0 


moſt common, took its Riſe from our Quickneſs of 
Pronunciation, by changing the Conſonant 4 to t, 
the Vowel e in the regular Endings ed, in the paſt 
ime, being cut off) that the Pronunciation might 
be made more eaſy and free; and ſeems ber Aa 
Contraction than an Irregularity. WL, 0 

Q. What Letters commonly take t after them 7 

A. 1. Ch, ct, p, and x; as, ſnatcht, Paci, 2 
miæt, inſtead of. ſnatched, packed, Ke. 

2. When the Conſonants /, n, n, or p, follow a 
Diphthing, each of them generally takes t after it, 
and then the Diphthong is either ſhortened; as, 
dealt, dreamt, meant, from deal, dream, mean; or 
changed into a ſhort — Vowel; as, Fil hept, 


= 


* Such Perks as cannot rakes a Name offer = are y 
ſome Grammarians called Neuters, becauſe the Aion is 
terminated in the Perſon, or Thing denoted by the Verb ; as, 
it raineth, the Horſe walketh, Fe. yet as all ſuch im- 
piy doing, or being, in ſome Pofurs, Situation, &c. 
may with more Propriety be e Active Verbs. 


—_— _ * 
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4 5 wept, wet, foes, from the Verbs foo, | _ 
eb, Weep), creep, ſeep. 

When a Word ends with. two of the ſame | 
nents, and takes t after it, to make the paſt 
Time, one is ee as, dwelt, from dwell; paſt, 
from paſs, & c. 

4 When v is . into 7, it takes t after it 


to form the paſt Time ; ; , left, e from leave, 
ber EAVE: . 


Q. What Letters at the E nd of Words tale 'd to 
orm the 5 Time? 


A. 1. B, g, 5, v, w, z, and th, when W ſoft; ; 


„ 
* 


as, blab'd; wrong'd, miſe'd, 0 4 crown'd, bridzed ; 
F ijtbd; alſo I, m, u, a, following A Jong Vowel, 
more calily * ſeparately, With a than t; hs 
BY 40 d e 
2 erbs ending in take d; as, marry« mar- 
| 2 12 2257 elſe, which is much bener, change. 7 
3 3 as, married, carried, 
M 5 Q, IWhat is the ſecond Irregularity f d 
2 Some Words in the preſent Time, ending in, 
d or t, have the paſt Time the ſame as the preſent ; z 
Ax read, read; caft, caſt. 
Q. What other irregular Vers have we? | 
A There are many more; an alphabetical Lig 
"o& principal of them follows; 


Nſen Ti Time. Paſt Tim. Participle. 
N Wake  Awoke Awoke 
3 "bode. abode 


_ tt; 


n 


— — —_— 2 — — OTE 2 — — — — 


Eq - This Meched 47 a . , and ms 
Galler Clufters of Conſomants, has been 71 b.amed by the 
4. ingenious Author of the Spectator, No. 135. res, 

1 Perby uling in d or t, moftly form their paſ Times 


regularly, by ed at Length, and cannot take d (or t) after 
them; as, wounded, Plaktes ; vor wound'd, blaſl'd. 


* 
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Preſent Time. - Pop Time. | 


Be n Been 
bend dend 
unbend ' unbent el 10 
bear | bore, or bare born Wits 
begin **.; Began”, begun 
bereave ” bereft "7707" RR. >, 

; -Veleach” tet beſought - beſought  * 

beac beat beaten, bet 
bind bound _ | bound 1 * | ; 
VV bitten 
bleed bled, blooded, bled . "3... 
blow ; | blew 3 . blown | WE 
break broke I broken _ 
breed bred M 
bring brought brou he. urg | 
buy,, __ | bought _  ** bought | 
— ol | Caught, catched Caught IS | 
chide chid cehidden 
chufe, chooſe choſe ' * choſen on 5 
cleave | clave, cloye | cleft, cloven; 


come enn en 
creep crept, creeped * crept 3 
crow ö crew, crowed . crowed «+, - 


Dare Durſt, . Dared F 
die died et, 
do did dene 
draw 00S drew 2 - drawn 8 
dream dreamed, drearnt dremqt 


; drink '" *. drank . _ "Eran LES 
drive drove 3 oo drimen: = 15 - 
dwell + * dwelled, art dwelt 


Eat Eat | * Eaten : 15 


N 5 ” « "(4 n a 29 
> Ade * 4 2 : * N e * 
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Prqſim Time 
feel 
fight 
find 

; flee 1 Y 


felt 


__ fought 


found 


fled 


flung © 


flew, fled 


„„ 


forſoox 


frei ohted © 


- froze 
_ Gelded, belt 
got. 


gave 


++ gilted, gilt 


girded, girt 
ground 


went 


grew 15 
ung, W885 


had 
heard 


helped, helpt 
hewed 85 
hid, hided 
1 held 


Kept 


knew - 


Laid _ 


led 


left 


. 


leaped, lept 
lent * 
„ 

loſt 


1 Of ETYMOLOGY: 0, 
4 Paſt Time. Pix 


Participle. 


felt 
fought 
found 
_ | 
un 
3 2 
for ſaken | 
fraught 
frozen 
Gelded, gelt 
gotten, get 1 
given 


_ gilted, gilt 


girded, irt 


ground 


gone 


33 8 
ung 


having, had 
heard 
holpen 
hewn 


hidden, hid 


heard 


ll 
2 


loſt 


leapt 


Kept | 
known W 
Laid ; 


led 


left 


lent 
lain 


Made 


mean 


* . 


— - 


The Kine words, Ge. . 


Preſent Time. Paſt Tims.” "$i | Partiip, 

mean meant meant 

mow mowed mon 2 

meet met met e 

Rend i Rent | 

ride rode, rid ridden 

ring rang rung 

riſe roſe riſen THIS 85 
run ran run 
Say Said Said 
ſee ſaw ſ een, 
ſeek ſought | ſought „ "908 {cel 
ſeethe e ſodden 
Tell fold. Hold (6 
ſend ſent 5 ſ ent: 
ſhake ſhook haken 
ſhear ſhore - thom © A 
ſhew ſhewed ſhewn 
| ſhine ſhined ' ſhone 

ſhoot oe hot 

ſhrink ſhrank. - Ka 

fin ſang 7 ſung. 

fin _ ſank, ſunk ank 

ſit fat" "fat": 

oy few - lain + 

ſlide lid ſlidden 

Mleep ſlept  Nept: 

ſlin ſlung dung 

far" * ſmelt ſmelt 

ſmite ſmote altnitten > 

ſpeak ſpoke 1 0 8 

fell ſpelled, ſpelt ; ſpelt 

ſpill ſpilled, ſpilt ſpilt 
ſpend ſpent ſpent 

ſpin  . ſpan 1 pun 


9 W 1 N 8 
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ſpit 2 ſpat _ ſpat 
ſpring  _ . ſprang | ſprun 
ſtand ſtood ſtood 5 
ſtick - Muck ſtuck 


Ring 6.2 Fung  ;.; ung 


ſtea ſtole ſtolen 
ſtink ſtanłk _- Nunk 
- ſtrike. ſtruck | ſtricken 
ſtrive Move: -*. :..Ariven | 
Fr ſwear ' * . ſwore, ſware ſworn 
EE ſweep - ſweeped, ſwept ſwept 
ell ſwelled ſwoln 
EE Aiwing ſwang, ſwung ſwung 
BYE mwwim Sywam, ſwum. ſwum 2 
Took Taken, took © 
tore „% 
teach taught taught 
tel! tol | told 
think thought thought 
thrive o throve thriven 
N throw + _ threw. .. . thrown 
EET ' tread EONS. trodden- 
EE Weep Wept Wept 
T don won 
wind wound wound 
wear worre worn 
weave wove woven 
write wrote, writ written, writ 
wor x worked, wrought wrought 
wring e wrung 
9 How are, the Irreguler Var formed? 
1 1 
85 | In 


2. 


« 
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In the Preſent Tide. 9 


Singular. 


I fly, or am flying. 
Thon flieſt, or you fly. | 


He Alierh, or fies. 


In the Paſt Time: 


I flew, fled, or did ft 
(or was flying. 
Thou fledſt, or dia: 


. oy you flew, Js | 


Jo 
K. flew, fled, or 4 


fy. 


7 


In the 4 uture Time. 
1: 


14 7 fl, a _ Ay, 


(i. e.) Sing. | 


Thau 72 or wih fry, | 
or you ſhall, or wull 


„ ſhall or ll Ay. 


Plural. Ne 
3 We fly. 2 1 4 
N, * e 
I, We 
1 re, or yen, and | 
> {a fire fled, or. 
3* did fly 


4 f 
2 5 1 * 
* 5 * 
G 97 f « 
* A * 


- 


25 1. or peu, ant 8 


— 


| 3- Thyy fall, er uu. 9 


of PARTICIPLES, 


Q. What is a Participle? | 5 1 
A. A Participle is a Part of 8 neeah, 32 0 from 5 3 


a Verb, and fignihes being dong, or „ ering, and 
alſo implies Time as a Verb does 5 1 


like a Quality. 


It is particularly known by pla- 


cing both a Relative Name, and a Verb defare it; 
as, He loves walking. 


Q. How many Sorts of Participles are there , 


* 


A. Two; the Active Participle, that ends al- 
ways in ing; as, loving; and the Paſſive Participle, 


＋ 


„ 8 


that ends almoſt always in ed, t, or n; as, loued, 


2 
- 


Su 


2, taught 


” — 


* 


— 
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tag bt, 4. The A Time 40 our Active Verbs 
ending in ed, or in t when contracted, are 
very often regularly the ſame with this Participle; 
as, hate, hated, hated; teach, taught, taught, &c, 
And when 1t ends i in u it is often the ſame as the 
preſent Time of our Active Verbs, this 2 being ad- 
ded; as, ſee, faw, ſeen ; 3 give, gave, given; riſe, 
YT riſen, &c. yet it is ſometimes otherwiſe form- 
ed or made. See the irregular Verbs. n 


* 8 . at 4 = N ll. y * 


— 
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een. IV. : 
SITES rern 8s. 


n "HAT are Particles? 

Nb A. Particles are little Words that ex- 
preſs or denote. ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or. 
en of an Action, and join Sentences together. 

-Q. How many Sorts of Particles are there? 

A. Four: Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepolitivns, 
and Interjections. oy ; 
* Apbv EAS. e e 
I 8 What is an Adverb? 

FEE © A. An Adverb is a Particle, joined either to a 

Verb, to a Quality, to a Participle, or to another Ad- 

J: 7 15 verb, to explain their Manner of acting and ſuffer- 

| ing; or to point out ſome peculiar Circumſtance, 
re ty, or Manner ſignified by them. 

To a Verb thus: The Boys writes correctly. 

To a Quality,. or Adjedtive, thus : He is a very 
111 L ” Boy. 
! $a Sd a Pardciple 1 thus A Man ly fearing Gul 


— 


— 
* 2 6 " 
— — — — PS 1 3 _ 
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13 Even Perticiple, except that in in ing, is to be uſed ih 
aw, or be, ar a Fe Verb; m_ Time "Ps Active "res 
3% | 1 improper. 
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To another Adrerb, thus He lives. very } by. 


lim F 


A. There are many Kinds of Adverhs, a ey of | 


which are as follow : 8 
1. Of Time: Preſent; as, now, to-day. 


The Time paſt ; as, already g vefores yeſterday, bere- 


tofore, long ſince. 


The Time to come; as, to-morrow, not Der, here- 


after, henceforth or benceforward, by and by. 
An undetermined Time; as, en, oftentimes, fel- 
dom, daily, yearly, always, when, then, ever, neuer. 


2. Of Place; as, here, there, where,” elſewhere, - 
every where, no where, ſome where, above, below, usb. 
in, herein, without, «hither, hither, thither, Upward, a 


downward, whence, hence, thence. 


Of Number 3 AS, once, twice, thrice, rarely, 5 2 


fle, frequently, ien. 


Of Order; as, laſtly, Taft of all, ; ſecondy, third- 8 YI 


hy, 1 &c. | 
5. Of Quantity; as, BS muck. haw great, enough, 
ſufficient, ſomewhat, ſomething, nothing, 


6. Of Affirming; as, verily, truly, undoubtedly, ; 


unfergnelh, yea, yes. 
f Denying ; as, nay, os, net, in #0 wiſh, 


| chance. 


leaſt, more, very, rather, than, whether, either, Ae?" 
. alſo, exceedingly, almoſt, well-nigh, little leſs, leaſt ef: 
all, nothing. leſs, as it were, alike, otherwiſe, diffe- 


rently, far ' otherwiſe < Others are. com pared in 
Imitation of Qualities ; 3 As, ſoon, aner, ſeoneſt; f. 


ten, oſtener, ofteneſt. | 
10. Of Quality; as, 70905 proudly, &c. which 


Wan are n of n or r Aud. 
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Q. How many Sorts 7 Adverb have we in Eng- 


7.8 Of Doubting ; as, perh aps, Peradventure, by 4 


F 
: . 
3 
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9. Of Comparing; ; as, how, as, þþ \ haw 3 le 61 7 
er Ab 4 


> BY F will zo and eat my Supper, but ſhall have no- 
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£ 0 the ſame Quality as the Words they are * 
rived from do, and may be explained by the Name 
and Prepoſition; as, with Juſtice, for Juſtly; with 
Prudence, for pru dently. © 

£7 There are but few Qualities which may not 
be turned into Adverbs, by adding to them the 
Termination ; as, meek, mieekly : And they ad- 

| mit of Compariſon by more and me/t. 


5 | reren 


Q. What is a Conjunction? 

A. A Conjundtion | is a Part of Speech chat joins 
$05 4 Words or Sentences together, and ſhews the 
Manner of their Dependence upon one another; 


* but Bread and Cheeſe and Beer, 


Or Conjundtions there are ſeveral Sorts ; ; as, 


1. Copulative; as, and, alk, both. 
| 4. Disjunctive; as, or, nor, either, neither. 
3. Caſual; as, for, oo 
4. Conditional; as, /o, that, but, 1 6 | 
6 4 5 Conceſſive; as, though or tho, although, ids 
7 
8 


5. Rational; as, therefore, where efore, ſeeing, ſince. 
J. Adverſative; 3 as, yet, neverthele z, nottbithſlanding. 

Exceptive; as, but, wnleſs, except, &c, 

Suſpenſive; as, whether or not, whether, &c. 

4 Some of theſe may be reckoned Adverbs, and 

e of the Adverbs uſed as Conjunctions, without 
| any great Impropriety; as, whether is a compara- 
tive Adverb and a ſuf) ſpenſive Conjunttion, &e. 


Of PREPOSITIONS, 


2. What i is a Prepoſition? . ; 
A. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, RVs com- 
monly { ſet ſeparate or before other [Is = | 

: Names 


— 
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Names or Noun- 1 to PI 1 Reſpect or 
Relation one e a to another. * 


Q. What are the repoſitions *. ſeparate, or. ew! | 
fore other Parts of Speech © . | 
A. They are ſuch as theſe that follow ; ah 
about, after, againſi, among, amongſt, at, before, Be. 
hind, beneath, below, between, beyond, by, through, 
or thro „ beſide, for, from, in, into, on or upon, over, 
of, out, or out of, to, or unto, tecuardn © er, dus, 
off, within, without. 

Q.: Which are the Prepoſitions jnine or ft in. 
W. ation ? 

The Engliſb Prepoſh tions are, a, be, for a, 

mis, over, out, un, up, with. 

Latin Prepoſitions are, ab, or abs, ad; ante, circum, © 
con, for cum, contra, de, dis, 4, e, Or ex, exira, in, or 
im. inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, Preter, os, retro, 


fe fub, ſubter, ſuper, trans. 


Greek Prepoſitions are, a or an, amphi, anti, Paul, 
hype meta, pert, Hu. Their We &c. n {5 


The ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS uſed in cpi 
explained. | 


1. 4 is ſometimes redundant, or cuts hinhldy at. 
the Beginning of a great many Words; as, in abide, 
for bide ; ariſe, for riſe; awake, for wake, It is 
ſometimes ule, N very e W 7 

; 4 r 


— 
* 


4. ud - ——_—— cr ——__u 
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3 Beſides this ſeparate Uſe of 8 * hike . 
another, which is to be joined in Compoſition - with a vat 
Number of Words, and by this Means they create great 
Variety, give a peculiar Beauty, Flueney, and Elegancy 


to our Language; by the Help f ohich aue do all that the 
Greeks and Latins did, partly by Prepoſitions, and party 175 


the Diverſity of 1 of C: 12 
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or in; 48, 6 Font for one TIwey he; is 4. B54 for in 


Bed, &c. 
2. Be is uſed for about; as in beſprinkle, j. e. to 


Sprinkle about. It is alſo uſed for by or nigh ; as, 


beſide, i. e. by or nigh the Side : For in; as, betimes, 
i. e. in Time, or early F or for; as, to beſpeak, i. e. 
fo Speak ff 77, &c. 

For ſignifies Negation or Privation, . ot 
4. or deprives; as, in 3 i. e. bid it not to 


be done. 


4. For ſignifies as much as ere; ; as, to fordſee, 
eo efore it comes to paſs. 


enotes Defect, or Error; as, Mi ſdeed, 


1 3 FS iq an 110 Deed, or not done rightly ; miſemploy, to 
11: 8 Sl ie wrong ; ; or to miſtake, mi, uſe, &C, 


6. Over ſignifies Eminence, or Superiority ; as, to 


5 "ns: to overſee, to over-rule : It denotes alſo 


BROS: : as, over-haſly, over-joyful, Re. f 
- Out fignifies Excels, 1 or geen 


8. Us fi gnifies Negation and Contrariety, or the 


J z not being ſo and ſo; alſo Diſſolution, or the undoing 


f. wmworthy, unſeen, &c. 


. to withdraw, Is! e. 1% draw back, 


a Thing already done ; ; and ſet before Qualities, 
ſignifies not; as, "gr u 8 i. e. not plea- 

ut when un is put to 
Verbs, it deſtroys or undoes what has been already 


done; as, undo, unſay, unweave, &c. 


9. * denotes above, upwards, or upper, with 


: reſpect to Places or Things that lie upwards, &c. 
as, upſide, i. e. the Side that lies uppermoſt, or 
2 beſt. 


10. With ſignifies againſt ; as, to with tand, i, e. 


Gs to ftand againſt. Sometimes it denotes as much 


as from, or. back; as to-wth-hold, i. e. to hold from | 


The Lathe PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compaſition 
of Engliſh Words, explained. | 


1. A or abs, ſignifies from; but compounded 
with an Engliſh Word, denotes ſome Exceſs, or in- 
creaſe z as, to abbor, to abuſe ; alſo Parting or 1 8 
paration ; ; as, to abſtain, aboliſh, &c. | 

2. Ad ſignifies to or at; as, adjoin, i. e. to join 


near, or next to; adjacent, 1, e. that which lies nigh. © 


3. Ante ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the or: 
going Word; to antedate, or date before. 


4. Circum ſignifies about; as, Circumlocution, i i, e. 


a round about Way of ſpeaking. 

5. Con, (co, com) from cum, ſignifies with: or or 
together; as, Convocation, i. e. 4 calling or es 
together; Copartner, i. e. a Partner 1 with another 3 


Commerce, i. e. trading together. 


6. Contra, ſignifies againſt; as, to contradid; ale 
from this comes the compound Prepoſitions, Counter 105 
as, to counterbalance, counterfeit, &c. 


7. De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from 28, ts * 


detract, to decamp. Sometimes it enlarges the Senſe 
of the Word; as, to demon/irate, to 4s, | 

8. Dis ſignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- ' 
lity ; as, diſagree, i.e noi to agree; diſbelieve, i. & 


not to believe; to diſſect, i. e. to ſeparate, or cut a- 


ſunder. 


pounded with; as, to direct, to diminiſh, &. 


10. E, or ex, ſignifies out, out of, or off 3 as, te 


evade, i. e. to put ; to exclude, i. e. to ſhut out. 
711. Extra, ſignifies beyond, over, and above; * 

extravagant, i. e. one who goes beyond Bound. 
12. In, or im, generally denotes the Poſition, or 


Diſpoſition of an Action; whereby one Thing i is, as 
if it was put into another; 5 By. to eld, to e, 


LIE 


«a 
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Di enlarges the Senſe of the Word it is com- 5 


* 
ry 


L 
— * 


0 cellency, or 
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to imipart, to implant. Tt alſo denotes Privation, or 
not, and gives a contrary Senſe to a Primitive Word ; 
as, erent, 1 i. e. not decent; Injuſtice, i. e. not J 
tice, &c. 

13. Inter ſignifies between; as, to intervene, 1. e. 
to come between ; Interval, i. e. the Space between Bu- 
ſineſs: But in interdi#, or Interdiction, it ſignifies 
as much as for i in forbid, &c. 

14. Intro is an Adverb, from the Prepeſition intra, 
and ſignifies within; as, to introduce, i. e. to bring 
into, or within. 


15. Ob ſignifies againſt ; as, Ob facle, i. e. what 


fands in the ay; to oppoſe, i. e. to put againſt. 


16. Per know though ; alſo a Degree of Ex- 


xceſs; as, per feet, i. e. thoroughly done; 
% pervade, i. e. 0 go over or throu 52 


17. Poſt ſignifies after; as, Poflſcript, i. e. writ- 


ten after; a poſthumous Mort, i. e. publiſhed after the 


Hutbor , Death. 


18. Pre comes from pre, and ſignifies before; as, 


_ 25 bremeditate, i i. e. to meditate of before, &c. 
19. Pro ſignifies for, or forth: But it has alſo 
a great many other Senſes ; as, to profeſs, to pro- 


teck, pronounce, prorogue, &. 
20. Preter ſignifies againſt; as, Preternatural, 


I. e. contrary to the common Order of Nature. 


21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; as, 

to repeat, 1. e. to ſay over again; torelapſe, i. e. to 
fall ill again. It alſo denotes Oppoſition, or againſt ; 
as, to rebut; and ſometimes only enlarges the Senſe 
of the ſimple Verb; as, to repent, reprove, &c. 

22. Retro ſignifies backward ; as, RetroſpeBtion, 
1. e. a looking backward, &c. 

23. Se ſignifies without, (from ſine, or ſeorſum, by 
itſelf) ; as, /ecure, i. e. fin ne cura, or [48 a cura, 


Ararat, e Ke. 
24. Sub- 


at 
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24. Sub fi ignifies under ; 5 by, eile, i. e. to 


write under. * 
25. Subter ſignifies under; F as, Subrerfuge, i. el 
a Refuge under. 
20. Super ſignifies upon, over, or above; as, Ju- 


perſcription, or written upon. a Letter; ſu per flour, 


i. e. over and above. In ſome Words that come 
from the. French it is changed into fur ; ; as, 1 
i. e. 4 22 over and above whbat ! ts enough, Shr 


ace 
1 hy Trans ſignifies ot beyond, or change ; 3 as, 


| to tranſport, 1. e. to carry over; to tranſgreſs, 1. e. 0 


g0 beyond; to tranſplant, "tranſpoſe, tran rm, tran * 


The GREEK PrEPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compaſtion 
/ Engliſh Words, explained. | 


1. A; or an, ſignifies Privation, or not; as, Hen | 


nymous, i. e. without a Name; 3 Anarchy, i i. e. . 

Government, _ ed HY 
2. Amphi ſignifies on both; 28, pinie 1 e. 3 

ſuch Creatures as live on both Land and Water. 11 


* 4 


| Anti ſignifies againſt; 5 as, 1 i. e. a . 18 I 


in Oppoſition to Chrift. 

4. Hyper ſignifies over and above; as, Hyperbole, 
is a Figure in Rhetoric that repreſents Things over 
and above, or much greater than the Truth, | 

5. Hypo ſignifies under; as, Hypocritæ, i. e. one 
chat pretends to be very religious; but underneath, 
or privately, is very wicked. e 

6. Meta is the ſame as trans, i. e. „ 
es as, metamorphoſe, i. e. to. change from. ene 
Shape or Form ta another. 

7. Peri ſignifies about; as, Peritidical, i 0 2 
Thing that has a /ettled me turnen, or deg 
form. its Courſe or Revolution. i 
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g. Syn ſignifies with, or together; a8, | Synagague, 
i.e 9 uy or Company gathered together. 
INTERJECTIONS. 
2 Wha i is an Interjection?* 
A. An Interjection is a Particle made uſe of te 
expreſs ſome ſudden Motion, or Paſſion of the 
Mind, as, ah! ala!? 5 
Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts, viz. 
1. Admiring; as, heigh ! behold ! O firange . 
2. Deſpiſing; as, 77% 5 27 ! ſhah ! 1% / 
3 Mirth; as, ha, þ a, he 
4. Sorrow; as, ho! O fgd! alas | alake ! 
F. Silence; as, hi: hum! mum! © 
. Surprize ; ; as, hay ! bey! whew! 
25 Calling to; as, Oh! obo! hem ! hee] hip „ 
8. Names are ſometimes uſed for Interjections; 


Ws, with a A. iſchief O tbe V. Mlainy Kc. , 


—_ wy 
* I 


r 
Of the DERIVATION of W ORDs. 


* N the Derivation of Words, are Names or 


eee ever 1 into Verbs ? 
| | A. Yes ; 


8 Moft of the R are natural Grands, common | 
to all Languages. 


M. Chambers, in his Univerſal Dictionary, 8 the 
* following Obſervation : *©* Some, ſays he, deny the Interjec- 
« tions to be Words, or any Parts of Speech, and make them 
40 mere natural Signs ef the Motions or Paſſiens of the 


« Ming, „ by theſe inarticulate Sounds, ſeveral 


s whereof Brutes have in common with us.” But as there 


are Paſſions, which muſt be ' repreſented in Writi ng and Dif- 
courſe, the Interjection has a good F oundation i in Natares. 
end is a neceſſary Part o gf Spe Speech. _ 

. The celebrated Mr Locke ob/erves, that the Clarmſe, 


Beauty, &c, of A good Stile, confift very much in- the. 
** Uſe of Particles; which mt be learned by a CC» : 


7h KINDS OF WORDS, S. gr. 
A. Y es; many Names, and ſome Qualities gy > 
Adjectives, and ſometimes the other Parts of I 


become Verbs; and denote or ſignify, ſome Sort-of 
Application of the ſame Thing; or the Thing ſig- 


nified by the Name; as, from a Houſe comes the 


Verb to houſe, (houze) from à Fiſh, comes to fiſh; 
from a Rule, comes to rule, &c, | 

Q. Do Names come from Verbs? 

A. Yes; almoſt every Verb has ſome Name com- 
ing from it ; and by adding the Termination er to 
A Herb, comes a Name ſignifying the Agent or Doer; 
as, from hear comes Hearer, or one that hears; from 
run comes Runner, or one that runs. 8 

Q. What do Qualities that end in y or n denote _ 

A. 1. Qualities that end in y denote Plenty or a- 


bounding, and come from Names, by adding the 


Ending y; as, from Wealth comes wealthy, i. e. one» 
that has much Wealth ; Health, healthy ; Might, mi ghty. 
2. Qualities that end in en, ſignify the Matter 
out of which any Thing is made; as, Apen, Beas _ 
chen, Oaken, Birchen; as, an oaken Stich, i. e. 4 
Stick made of Oak. | * 
Q. What do Qualities that end in ful come from and 
; e 
. From Names that denote fullnejs ; as, from 
105 comes joyful, i. e. full of Foy ; Fruit, fruitful; 
outh, youthful, &c. | | 
Q. bat do Qualities that end in ſome denote ? 
A. T hey generally 2 ſame Senſe with full; 


Obſervance of their U/e and Application to the beft Works of \, ol 


pur moſt celebrated Writers, 


Concerning all the Particles,. i. e. an Adverb, Conjunc- / 
tion, Prepoſition, and Interjection, this in general may be 
obſerved, that they are very often uſed interchangeably, er 
one for another, according to the Tenor & Exigency of the den- 
tence or Expreſſion, as is obviens to every diſcerning Reader. 


* * 1 * 
o a 9 : We 
. 


— 9 
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as, from Trouble, comes troubleſome, i. e. full of Trou- 
ble; Delight, delightſome, &c. 
Q. I hat do Qualities ending with leſs and ly denote 2 
A. 1. The Termination leſs being added to Names 
forms Qualities, ſignifying Want; as, worthleſs, i. e. 
of no Worth ; witleſs, heartleſs, cas eleſs. 

2. By adding h to Names, and ſometimes to 
Qualities, are formed Qualities, which denote Lite- 
neſs ; as, from Giant comes giantly, i. e. like a Giant; 
Earth, earthly; Heaven, heavenly, 

2 Qi. How are diminutive Qualities ending in iſh de- 
1 rived? DE 8 8 
1 4. 1. Qualities Diminutive, or Qualities that de- 
note leſſening their Signification, are made, by ad- 
ding ih to Qualities, and often to Names, as, green, 
greeniſh, i. e. a little or ſomewhat green. De 
2. When Qualities in %, come from Names, they 
renerally denote Likeneſs; as, wolfiſh,. i. e. like a 
Vol, from Wolf. e ns 
3. Some National Qualities ending in ; as, 
Engliſh, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſh (or rather Scots, 
or Scotch) Swediſh, &c. Wow MOD 
Q. What is a Diminutive Name or Noun ? 
A. A Name Diminutive is a Word that common- 
ly, by the Addition of ſome Letters, or Syllable, to 
the Word from whence it comes, ſerves to denote a 
Diminution, or Leſſening the Senſe of the Word 


Lamb; the k Being put here to make 4 better Sound, $0 
 dikewije theſe fo lowing may be ſaid to be diminutive ; wiz. 

Nag, Cottage, Pullet, Sprig, «when conſidered duith re- 

fed o Horſe, Houſe, Hen, Branch. . 
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Q. By what other Meant are Words derived from 4 


their Primitive? © . 


A. By adding ſhip, dom, ric, wie, neſs, | bead -hood, 


&c. as, 


I. Words ending i in fhip denote Office or Fe- we 


ployment, or Condition; as, Sietuar dip, Loraſhip,. N 


Fellowſhid. _ 

2. Words ending in dom ſignify Office or Charge, 
with Power and Dominion; _ Popedom, B, 
Dukedom, © 

Words ending in ric and wir, denote Office, 
and. Dominion; as, Biſbopric, Bailitbic. 

Names that end in 1%, ſignify the Eſſence of 
the Thing, and are formed from Qualities ;, ac, 
from white comes Whiteneſs ; from hard, Hardneſs. = IP 
_ Theſe are called Aöſtract Names. + 1 

. Names that end in head and hood, denote chen Ro 
State, Condition, or Quality of a Thing or Per- * 
ſon; as, Gedbeatl, Manhood; Wi dotoho &. 

6. There are alſo Names derived from Qualfties 
and Verbs which are made by adding the Eudmg 
th, with ſome ſmall Change ; as, from long & comes 
Length; ſirong, Strength; broad, Breadib; wide, 
Width"; deep, Depth ; 2 Truth: Alfo from the | 
Verb to di ie comes Death. + . | 

Q. Are any Engliſh Words deen from the Lai „ 

A. Ves; a great many, and indeed almoſt all'that 
are not Words of one Syllable, or do not come from 
Words of one N are borrowed from the Latin 
but the greateſt Part of theſe the French or Tralians . 
have borrowed from the Latin, and we from them. 

. What Rul-s have we to know LON 4 a Word it 
Aru from the Latin! * 

A. Theſe ſeven following, diaz. 

1. Words in ian in Engliſh, come from tho in 
Latin, ending in ic; as, Queſtion, from Queſtia z 
en Religis; E ducation, EAucatio, &c. - 15 

7 = uh Word 
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2. Words ending in ty, from thoſe in Latin, 
ending in tas; as, Liberty, Libertas; Charity, Cha- 
ritas ; Veracity, Veracitas, &c: 

3. Words ending in de are derived from the 
Latin, by changing 0 into e; as, Fortitude, For- 
titudo; Gattud, Gratitudo. : 

4. Many Engliſh Words ending in nce and cy are 
derived from the Latin, which end in ta; as, O- 
bedtence, Obedientia; Clemency, Clementia, Rc. 

5. Qualities which end in d, are moſtly derived 
from thoſe in Latin, which end in us; as, frigid, 

- frigidus ; rigid, rigidus, &c. Alſo ſuch as have in 
the laſt Syllable r, 2, or r between two Vowels; 
as, illiterate, illiteratus; obſcure, obſcurus; obſcene, 
ab ſeenus. &c. . . 1 
6. Many Words ending in nt come from Latin 
ones, ending in 8; as, vigilant, vigilans, &c. 
7. Many Words ending in al, are derived from 
© thoſe in Latin, which end in 15; as, liberal, libe- 
ralis, &c.x Ti VVV 


Mo 


jo BA — 3 "Ez. — eaten þ — 6 

| r Wo 
_ ErTymorLocy ABSTRACTED and EXEMPLIFIED. 
IHE Evrghiþb Language is divided into four 
: [ Kinds of Words, or Parts of Speech, viz. 
Names, QUALITIES, VxRBs,. and PARTICLES. 

26 0 | O Names. e 
Names are ſuch Words or Things as you can 
' ſee, feel, hear, or underſtand, without another Word 
Joined to them; as, a Man, a Bock, Virtue, Vite, 
&c. They may alſo be known by putting the Word 
| are _ Thing 


at 


_ ®* There are ſeveral other Words that are dirived from 
the Latin, which cannot be brought under any Rule; as, 
Nature comes from the Latin Word Natura; Grace, Gra- 
3 tia; Vice, Vitium. . . 
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w. KIN DS orwokps, &c. wor 


Thing after them, , which they cannot have witohiit | 
making Nonſenſe z thus, you cannot ſay; Man 8 
Thing, ” Book Thing, Virtue I hing, &. | 

There are three Sorts of ade, viz. Common, 
Proper, and Relative. 

ommon Names are ſuch as comprehenda whole 

Kind; as, a Man, a Woman, a City, &c. 

Proper Names are ſuch as belong” to particular 
Perſons or Things; as, William, Mary, Londen, &c. 

Perſonal Names are ſuch as bias to Perſons or 
Things to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word; 
as, inſtead of my own Name, I ſay J; inſtead of 
your Name, I ſay you, or thou; and inſtead of his 


or her Name, he or ſhe: And for Things without * _ 


Life; or doubtful of Sex, it is uſed. 
Names have alſo. two Numbers, viz. the * | 
and the Plural, The Singular Number ſpeaketh 
but of one, as a Book, T — Plural Nenn * 
of more than one, as Bo . 

They have likewiſe three Genders, Viz, Mak, 1 
Female, and Meuter. 2 


II. Of QUALITIES. „ 


Qualities are ſuch Words as expreſs the Man- i g 


ners, Properties, or Affections of Things ; as, good, ' 
bad, wiſe, fooliſh, &c. and require to 6 joined to 


ſoms other Word to make us underſtand -them ; as, 
a good Man, 'a firong Horſe, &c. They may be 


known by putting the Word ag after wy, 4 
which will make them good Senſe ; as, good Thing, ; 
| bad Thing, white Thing. 


Qualities have alſo three Degrees of Compariſon; wee 


viz. the Pofitive, the Comparative, and the Superla- 
tive; as, wiſe, in the Poſitive, makes wiſer in the 
Comparative, and wiſe in the Superlative. 


III. Of Verss. e 
Verbs denote the doing, being, or ſuffering of. 
I 3 | | Ke. 
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Perſons, or Thing; and are known by putting 

ſome relative Name before. them, to make them 
Senſe; as, I love, we love.* | 

Verbs have two Numbers, viz. J love Singular; 

we love Plural: Likewiſe three Tenſes, or Jimes, 

2 Vi. Fronts of and Future; as, I love, in the 

SD. preſent Time, makes / loved in the paſt; and 1 


ball or will love, in the future Time. 
1 IV. Of PAkTICELRS:-. 
Particles are Words that denote ſome Circum- 
= .. fance, Manner, or Quality of an Action, and are 
= uſed to join Sentences together: They are almoſt 
all Monoſyllables, and are known by anſwering to 
none of the Properties of the other Parts of Speech, 


They are divided into Adverbs, Conjunctions, Pre- 
pe, and Interjeftions, 
The Manner of 7 them, ſee in the Method of 
Teaching inſerted at the Beginning of this Book. 
"— ETymorLocy EXEMPLIFIED, 
If 7 HEN Modeſty ceaſes to be the chief Orna- 
WE | ment of one Sex, and Integrity of the o- 
= _ ther, Society is then upon a wrong Baſis, and we 
= „„ ſhall. 
F2 #* Though fome Words are uſed both as Names and Quali. 
ties, and alſo as Verbs; ſuch are, cloſe, croſs, ſalt, light. 
Oc. yet by the Senſe they are taken in, it is eafily known ty 
. + avhat Species each belongs, eſpecially as Names have com- 
mon) an Article before them, and the Qualities and Verbs 
their uſual Proper ties to diſtinguiſb them ; as, a Cloſe, when 
a Name implies a Field; cloſe, when a Quality implies re- 
ſerved, or confiderate, as a cloſe Man; and when a Verb, 
frgnifies to conclude or ſhut up, . as to cloſe a Diſcourſe, c. 
Sone Verbs include a Prepofition along wvith them 
for an Ending; as, fly about, admit of, ſet on, hold in, 
mieet with, ſend for, turn over, c. —Alſo a ſew may be 
iſed actively and paſſiue'y at, I am grieved, or I grieve ; 


I amrejoiced, or I rejoice, tc, 


Thing itſelf) of the Singular Number, (ſee p. 57-) 
0 


F 


tive Word Society. 


The KINDS OF WORDS, &c. 103 


ſhall be ever after without Rules to guide our Judg- 
ment in what is really becoming and ornamental. 

Q. In the above Paragraph tell me what Part of 
Speech every Mord is, and why © | 


4. When) is an Adverb of Time, (ſee p. 89.) 
Aodeſiy) is a Name (becauſe 0 denotes 5 


Crafes) A Verb Active, becauſe it Peart 
ns (ſee p. 75) and has for " Nominative Word 
deſ/t 


To) ls a Prepoſition, (p- and ind i is here the Sign | 


of an infinitive Verb. 


Be) Is an infinitive Verb in this Poſition, becauſe 
it follows another Verb, with the Fran er 
its Sign zo before it, (ſee p. 81.) +1: 
The) An Article, which denotes or fixes theBenſs "5 
of one or more Particulars, and thews wa you 4 
mean, (p. 71.) | 


Chief) Is a Quality or Adje&tive, becauſe it dens af 1 


the Manner or Property of a Thing, (p- 67. 


Ornament) A Name as before, (p. 57. ) oo} 4 * 
8 A Prepoſition (p. 91.) | 3 

e) A Quality as before. * re J 
Sex) 4 N. as before. | . 
And) A Conjunction copulative, becauſe it; 

Words or Sentences together, (p- 90.) | 
Integrity) Is a Name as before. * 4 
900 A Prepofition as before. 1 ;- 

he) An Article, and is here ſet before a Quali ity. 
005 Is a Quality, but is here put n Name, + 
where Sex is underſtood, (p. 67.) - 
Society) Is a Name as before. 
I.) A Verb paſſive, (p. 77) of the third Perſon 
ſingular from the Verb am, and has for i its Nomina- 


Then) An Adverb of Time, (p. 89.) 


"__ en is, 
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on) Is a Prapolaice as before. 
y Is an Article as before. | 
| Wrong) A Quality in its common Poſition, vix. 
before a Name. Jon > 
Baſis) Is a Name as before. ; 

And) A Conjunction copulative as before. 
Me) Is a Relative Name of the leading State, be- 
cauſe it comes before the Verb. hall be, (p. 59.) 
Shall be) Shall is the helping Verb to be, for be 
is here a principal Verb, (p- 78 8) and has we for its 
Nominative ord. ' 

Ever after) Taken together, i is an d (p. 89.) 

- Without) Is a Prepoſition, (p. 90.) 

Rules) A Name of the Plural Number. 

To guide) Is an infinitive Verb, and is known 


15 W its Evian or Prepoſition to before it. 


Our) Is a Relative or Poſſeſſive Quality, (p. 67.) 
Fry gment) A Name of the Plural Number. 

) A Prepoſition as before. 

| . Is a Quality, put for a Name, as beſore, 
(p 

c 2 verb of the third Perſon ſingular, and comes 
from am, which is called a Verb Subſtantive; it has 
for its Nominative Word, -the Quality what, the 
Name being underſtood. 

Really), An Adverb, (p. IP 
Becoming) Is moſtly a Partiipl, but here is a 
Quality, (p. 76.) 

2 nd) Is a Conjunction, and here couples like 
—. or Kinds. 


Ornamental) A 1 8 as before. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A. The right jag of Words th 
3 a Sentence, or Sentences together. 
„n OR 

A. A Sentence compreherids at leaſt a Name ane 
a Verb; by which ſome. Sentiment, or Thought 
ef the Mind is expreſſeeeen . 

Q. How many Sorts. of Sentences are theres? 

A. Two; Simple and Compound,”  - - 

: What is a Simple Sentence? 
A. A Simple Sentence is, where there is but one 
Verb and one Name the Subject of that Verb, 
either expreſſed or underſtood ; as, Jeſus uupt; a 
Lie is abominable. PLE. | 
Q. What is a Compound Sentence? 

A. A Compound Sentence is, when two or more 
Sentences are joined together; as, God created Man, 


Cc 


o s 80 & | 
1 * 
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aig Grit — him, therefore let us Ive our God 
and our Saviour. 

Q. How many Rules have we 1 joining Words 
right together in a Sentence; or for Engliſh Concord? 

A. The Fourteen General Rules, with ſome ad- 
. ditional Remarks, which follow, are all that are ob- 
ſerved. by our beſt * or neceſſary in our 
Language. 


GENERAL RULE 8 Ne" ENGLISH | coxeoap: 


RULE I. 


Verb muſt agree with its Nominative 4 775 * 
in Number and Perſon ; w_ T hou —_—_ 
readeth, or reads ; we read. | 


* . 8 8 


3 — 


2 The Word that bs to the Queſtion, Who is is? Who 
does? Who fuffers ? or What is? What does? What 
ſuffers ? is the Name to which the Verb relates, and is cal- 
ded the Nominative Word; as, I love. Who loves? J. 
Flere I is the Nominative Word, We read. Who reads ? 
We. Here we is the Nominative Word. The Book is refd, 
What is read ? The Book, Here Rook” is the Nominative 
Word. 

The tnfinitve Verb, having 6 an tid o un 1 
wited Senſe, or a whole Sentence, may be the Nomi native te 
the erb; at, to puniſh” the juſt is not good; a Life 
well ſpent makes an old Age pleaſant, Se. 

| The oy inde Word ir moftly ſet after the Verb, 

Sentence begins wwith an Adverb of Place; as, 
go are extenſive Orchards in Kent : There or here 
are numberleſs Curiofities. 

Tube Maſculine Perſon anſwers to the general " ny 
: Rer. comprehends both Male and Female; as, Any Perſon 
who knows what he ſays, &c. 

The firft Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, as I or we ; the ſecond 
Per/on is ſpoken 10, as, you or ye; when I ſpeak of my/e , 
and another, I ſay we; when of you and another, 1 Jay y e 
or you, and all other Names, Relatives and Qualities, muſt 

|» have their Verbs in the third Perſon in the ſame Number to 
 wohich they belong, 
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Nee 
When a Quality is varied according to its Num- 
ber, it muſt agree with its Name or Subſtantive; 
as, this Man ; theſe Men ; that Book ; thoſe Books.* 
Ws R'U L'E III. Sr ns 

The Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 

i. e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Number, 
Gender, and Perſon ; as, this is the Boy who reads ſs 
well, he is a very hopeful Youth: this tif a charming 
Girl, ſhe is very modeſt ; I value this Book, it contains 


geod Morals: © 5 
V RULE IV. . 
When a Relative comes before the Verb, it muſt 
be of the leading State; as, I love, Me love. When 
it is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following 
State; as, My Father loves me, the Maſter loves = 


This, which in the Plural Number makes theſe, and 
that, which makes thoſe, are all the Qualities that wary 
with the Number. Sometimes one of theſe is joined to a Name 
of the Plural Number when ſuch Name bat no Singular; 


by the Addition of s, are no longer Qualities, or Qualities: 
of the Plural Number (as ſome Grammarians would baue 
them) but Names; as, the Sweets of Proſperity ; Bere 
Sweets 7s not a Quality, but implies the ſame Senſe ; as, the 
Pleaſures or Joys of Proſperity, Every Word, whatever 
it may be derived from, muſt be a Name F it conveys a per- 
ect Senſe of itſelf, withrut the Help of another Word, 

« +..The Relative who can relate only to Perſons, which 6 
Things, that either when we ſpeak of Perſons or Things ;- 
as, the Man who dines with me; the Table which I 
bought; bat Man, or that Houſe we ſee yonder. Lo 

t The leading State is ſet afier an Imper ative Verb; at, 
Read you, learn you; or in aſking a Quſtion, the leading 
State muft follew a Verb; as, Can you go? Lives he 
there? e Men 


as, by this Means, or, by theſe Means ; Other Qualities ; 


v8 Of SYNTAX: Or, 


Except when there comes a Perſonal Relative, 
or Nominative Word between the Relative and the 
Verb, then the Relative muſt be of the following 
State; as, The Man whom I ſaw Teſte day, I take 
to be your Friend, whom” you (or your Friends) have 


© long expetted.* 
Kae e v . 


Two or more Names of the Singular Number, 
having a Conjunction copulative between them, re- 
quire a Plural Verb; as, Jahn and Foſeph are (not 
) good Boys; the King and Queen reign (not reigns). 

% | 

Two Relative Names, or a Name and a Relative, 
require a Verb Plural; as, Thau and be are diligent; 
| he: and: ſhe are abroad; John and I have been walk; | 
8 RN. NM. 


Names of Number or Multitude may have either 
a ſingular or a Plural Verb, though the Name itſelf 
be ſingular; as, the Mob is (or are) unruly ; the 
Parliament is (or are) ſitting ; Part of the Army was 
(or were) ſlain. FF 

n XRU LE VIII. . 
Phe Verb Subſtantive, i. e. am, with its paſt 
Time was, has the leading State of the Relative 
Name beth before and after it; as, Thou art he; 
who am I; theſe are they. VVV 

1 RULE 


ng. 


ben @ Relative belongs to ſeveral Verbs, it needs only 
10 be expreſſed with the firſt ; as, He came, ſaw, fought, 
and conquered ——— dud . 

ben an Adwverb, or any Expreſſion, fignifying the Time, 
Place, Manner, or Cauſe of a Thing, comes before the Verb, 
the leading. State of a Relative is ſometimes jet before, and 
Jometimes after it; as, This ſaid I, or this I ſaid ; then 
came we, or then we came; ſo do I, or ſo I do; for 
that work we, or for that we work. 
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461 IX. 


A Prepoſition has the following State of a Re- 
lative after it; as, She abides with us ; they came to 


me. 
K UL E X. 


When two Names come together, the former is 
by the Addition of 's 3 into the Genitive 
Caſe; as, Man «Life fe, for the Life of Man : Children's 
. Folly,, for the Folly of Cbildren. When three or 
more Names are connected by the Articles and, 
er, and nor, the Genitive Caſe i is formed only from 
the laſt, though all the Poſſeſſives are underſtood ; 
as, This it Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob's Invention; 
it is either Margaret, or Mary's Contrivance z that. 
is neither John, nor Joſeph's Performance. Alſo 
when ſeveral Names are taken to 8 as a Poſſeſ- 

or without a Conjunction; as, be Lord Mayor of 

London's Authority. of | 2 

6 RULE 


"EI * * * _ 9 


had "_ * — —— 9 _—_ te Ald 


* Sometimes the lead ing State of a Relative is fet after 
the Prepofition ; but then a- Verb is underfiood; ar, they 
cams before we, i. e. before we came. Here before i: 
turned into an Adverb, and we belongs to the Verb, but when 
the Verb is not underfioed, aus Jay, they came before us. 
| + Sometimes a Foſſeſſive tis formed before a'Participle, 
with other Wards conveying the Idea of a Name; as, the 
King's going to Hanover produced good Effects, &c. 
Though the s be deemed by ſome ſevere Critics and Lin- 
guiſis an Impropriety, alledgin that of is the enly true 
Sign of the Genitive Caſe in 2 ngliſh e Yet as every Lan- 

guage has ſome Peculiarities cf its own; as Grammar 
is to be adapted to Language; as through Cuftom we 
have enfranchiſed this 's to mate a"Genitive Caſe by an 

eaſy Pronunciation; as it <vould be next 'to an 1mpoſfibi- 
lity te get glear of it, by 2 ing the E profane Here it 
9 


. N © 6 | AND 3 
OT SSTITNEERART Of, 

as RULE OX... 
Conjunctions connect like States, alſo the Ad- 
verb which always follows Qualities of the Com- 


panative Degree; as, | ſhe reuiles. you, and them, and 
me. He is two: Inches taller than J, i. e. than 1 am. 


UE NI. 


A comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before a 
Quality compared by er or %; as, wiſer, wiſeft 
and not more wiſer, or moſt wiſeft. e 

| | | RULE 


> Q JIA,V0. „ ffrod 
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occurs ; and as it anſwers to the Genitive 'Caſe in all 
other Languages, we may certainly without Injuſtice 
term it ſo in Engliſh. Bat though an Apoſtrophe be al- 
lowed and tolerated in this Situation, it cannot be ufed 
in any Other in Proſe Writings, with Propriety ; as it 
ſerves every where elſe for à Contraction, or an Abbrevia- 
tion, which being very deflirudtive 1 Language, and al. 
PAYS unneceſſary, ought caref? ully ro be avoided, Tho h 
Abbreviations by the Uje of the Apoſtrophe cannot be 
- emitted in Poetry; yet they ſhould be as ſeldom ujed ds po: 
fible ; it being obſervable that our Poets ihemſelues might 
add much Harmony to their Numbers by ufing their ab- 
breviating Licence 4% frequently. —Note farther, The As 
poſtrophe 75 ſometimes uſed to arnote the Plural Number 
avithout the leaſt Pretence for it; as, Quarto's, Folio's, for 
Quartos, Folios, c. Alſo the *s is often written ſuper- 
Auouſiy before Partivip'es in ing; as, the Parſon's bein 
the xicheſt Perſon in the Pariſh, gained him double 
Reſpect, c. The Doctrine of a futnre State's being 
univerſally taught, produces much Good, &c. Iuffead 
of, the Parſon being the richeſt Perſon in the Pariſh ; 
the DoQrine of 2 future State being univerſally taught, 
Sc. To explain the Nature, Circum/tance, &C. of the 
Nominative Word by the Particip/e in ing, id accounted 
both an expreſſive and elegant Way of Writing. 
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RULE XIII. 
When two principal Verbs come together, the 
latter of them expteſſes an unlimitted Senſe, with 

the Prepoſition to before it; as he loved to learn; 1 
chuſe to dance; and is called the infinitive Verb, and 
which may alſo follow a Name or a Quality; as, a 
Time to ſing; a Book delightful to read.“ 
«7 „ RT. 

] hoſe being the Genitive Caſe of who, ſhould 
not be uſed but when it relates to Perſons ; as, This 
Violin, whoſe Goodneſs I knaw ; is an improper Sen- 
tence, and ought to be expreſſed thus, This is the Vio- 
lin, of which [ know the Goodneſs ; and, on the con- 
ttary, ſpeaking of Perſons, we ſhould ſay, This is a 
young Man or young Woman, whoſe worth I know ; 


and not, of tobich I know the Worth, which would 


21- not be Concord. 

e 7 1 | 

it ADDITIONAL REMARKS, 

15 8 C H Names as want the ſingular Number 
i” O are moſtly joined to a Verb ſingular ; as, The 
3 News is barren. Your Wages is ſmall. The Compaſſes 
„„ 7 Prefer. The Wages of Sin is Death eg” 
„ „ 8 2. When 
. ͤ ͤ 
4 The Sobolar will belt undetland this, by being told 
* that infinitive or invariable Verbs, having ntither N um- 
8. ber, Perſon, zor Nominative Word &elonging to them, are 
9 known er gore ud by the Prepoſition to coming A l. 
ie n.. The Sign to is eſten underſtood ; at, bid Robert 
75 and his Company (20) tatry; you will find him (7e be) 
ad honelk, Se. e EE, | * 

2 + Theſe two laſt Rules bawing been inſerted in forme» 
t, Editiens among the additional Remarks, were too much 


neglected, and are therefore inſerted tn this as Syntax Rules, 
eg the Attention in 4 mort particular Manger. 


1 e tha * 8 
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2. When two or more Names of different Num- 
ber are in a Sentence, with a Disjunctive Conjunc- 
tion between or among them, and equally related to 
a common Verb; the Verb agrees beſt with the 
neareſt; as, the General, or the Officers have ordered 
Supper; the Caſh, the Bills, or the Boss are in the 
Deſt ; neither the Bills, nor the Backs, nor the Gaſb 
//! ² AA 

3. In Poetry, the following State of a Relative 
may come between the helping Verb and its Princi- 
pal; as, 1 ſhall them teach, for I. ſhall teach. tbem. 
4. The Articles à and an muſt never be ſet be- 

fore Names of the Plural Number, but zhe before 
either Singular or Plural; as, a Man, an Or, the 
Aden; or the Men, © 1 „„ 

5. The Relative who is only to be uſed when we 
ſpeak to or of Perſons; that, either when we ſpeak 
of Perſons or Things; and which only when we 


| ſpeak of Things, as before obſerved : Notwith- 


ſtanding in ſeveral of our Church Prayers, &c, which 
is improperly put for who, as in the Lord's Prayer, 
we ſay, Our Father which art in Heaven ; inflead 


of, Qur Father who art in Heaven. Again, Spare 


thou them, O God, which 2775 their Faults, ought 
to be, tho confeſs their Faulttts. 
6. Of ſhould nat be uſed after Participles in ing: 
For Example, it would be wrong to ſay, theſe Lines 
are not deſerving of a Place in this Book, 
7. A Prepoſition is often underſtood after a Verb; 
as, he was baniſhed (from) England: And it is gene- 
rally underſtood when the Verb has both a Relative 
and Name, or two Names following it ; as, 1 have 
bought (for) my Sifter a new Bible. 5 a 
8. When a Quality has not a Name expreſſed 
with it, one is always underſtood ; as, turn to the 
Right. (Hand) of Se Pauls Cburch. W 
5 3 1 9. A 
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9. A Prepoſition before a Quality, without A 
Name, is moftly uſed for an Adverb; as, in parti- 
cular, in earneſt, of late : Alſo before an Appellati ve 
or common Name; as, Man by Man, in % „ on 
Purp1ſe, under Colour, by Halves, &c. 885 

10. Several Qualities joined -to a Name without 
a Conjunction intervening, may be accounted. a 
compound Quality; as, an honeſt, clever, ſenſible, 
young Man: And when a Conjunction comes be- 
fore the laſt, the Name ſhould only be expreſſed 
before the firſt Quality, or after the laſt; as, 4 
Wife kind, diſcreet, chaſte, and amiable; or a Kind, 
diſcreet; chaſte, and amiable Wife. 1 

11. A Negative in Engliſh cannot be expreſſed by 
two Negatives; as, it was not good for nothing; 1 
cannot eat none, &e. Such Expreſſions are Soleciſms, 
| which inftead of Negatives make Affitmatives, and 4 

ſignify as much, as It was good for ſomething; Þ can 
mm. 1 £241 B43 2 „ 
oy The Participle in ing, ſupplying frequently 
the Place of the Infinitive Verb, &c. affords us many 
beautiful Variations in our Language; and may be 
uſed in ſeveral Poſitions, viz. 1. Directly after imple 
Verbs; as, I like working, i. e. to wort. 2. After 
thoſe Verbs which include the Prepoſttions for, in, of, 
or to, along with them for an Ending; as, Lambs 
fit for killing, i. e. to be Killed; he delights in walking,  \ 

i. e. to walt; you are preud in ſerving thent, i, e. to 
ſerve them; uſed to riding, i. e. 10 ride. 3. After the 
Article the; the Reading of that Book is very in- 
 Riruftrve, i. e. that Book is very inſtructiue to read. 4. 
After a Prepoſition; as, tired with Dancing, i. e. with 
the Exerciſe, & e. In he two Situations laſt men- 
tioned, it always ſupplies the Place of a Name. 

13. All Participles, except that in ing, are always 
to be uſed in the paſt Time, after the helping Verbs 

„ | K 3 8 have 


anne. 
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© bave or had; as, I have ſeen, I have drunk, &c. Al- 
ſo with am or be to make paſſive Verbs; as, I am 
forſaken ; it was given; the Lottery was drawn, &c. 
The p Time joined to any of thoſe Helping Verbs 
is manifeftly improper ; for we do not ſay, I have 
ſaw; I have drank; it was gave; the Lottery was 
drew, &. JC WE I LS 
14. The leading Adverbs, whether, either, require 
or to follow each of them ina Sentence; alſo neither 
requires nor, and relates ſeparately to two Perſons or 
Things only; as, whether you or I go ; either you or 
T muſt go; neither you, nor he will go. When more 
"Perſons, &c. follow, the Conjunction is repeated, 
odr at leaſt underſtood, after each; as, either the 
Paper, nor the Pens, nor the Ink is here. 1585 
5. The following Phraſes or Expreſſions, being 
WF - authoriſed by Cuſtom, and not reducible to Rule, 
may be called Anglicifms, viz. a few Days; many a 
_— Time; methinks; every ten Tears; while the Book was 
a printing; whilſt the Stream was a running, &Cc. . 
16. In Proſe Writings we very often find wan- 
dring, for wandering ; ſhortning, for ſhortening ; 
_ Jengthning, for lengthening; cau'd, for could; don't 
for do not; mayn't, for may not, &c. All which, with 
others of the like Stamp, may be called Barbariſms, 
and ought carefully to be avoided. EC 
17. When two Clauſes of a Sentence refer equally 
to what follows, they muſt be both properly connec- 
ted to it; as, Never was a Man ſo troubled, or ſuf= 
fered half the Uneaſineſs as I have done this Evening. 
Should be, /o troubled as I have been, or fuffer- 
ed half the Uneaſmeſs I haue done this Evening. 


* 
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Of the ORDER of the ENGLIgH LANGUAGE, and of 
| TRANgPOSITION, _ 75 
HAT Rules have you for the Order or 
proper placing of Words in a Sentence? 
A. The general Order of the 'Engliih Language 
is as follows, viz. Qualities are generally ſet before 
the Names they belong to; as, wie Men, good Horſes. 
An Article always comes before the Name it belongs 
to; as, a Book: But if the Name has a Quality be- 
longing to it, then the Article is ſet before the Qua- 
lity ; as, a large Book. The Verb generally follows 
the Name; as, Mini/ters preach, The Particles are 
made Uſe of when we would expreſs the In/irument 
wherewith, or Manner how a Thing is done, and are 
| uſed in almoſt al! Places and Poſitions; as in Is 
Example, viz. The Beams of the Sun with incredits, © 
able Speed, paſs from Heaven through the Air to 1b 
Earth, endowed with Heat and Light, by (with or 
through) which they comfort us, and quicken” the 
Plants which God has provided for our Uſe and hit 
Glory, Yet to inſtance all the Variations the Or- 
der of our Language admits of, would be endleſs. 

Q. Have you any Thing further to obſerve with. re- 
fpeft to the Words in, or Beauty of a Sentence? 
A. The particular Words of a Sentence ought 
generally to be as different from one another, both to | 
Sente 88 Sound, as a due Preſervation of the Sub= * 7} 
ject and Harmony of the whole will permit; and 

placed in the Manner moſt grateful to the Ear, pro- 
vided tne Senſe be no Way hurt by it. Agreeable to 
this, our beſt Writers, for Eaſe and Elegance, obſerve 
that the Beauty of a Sentence conſiſts chiefly in the 
2 Smoothneſs of the Words in general, and in the 
: Choice of Qualities ſuitable to the Subject in Hand: 
N | Fx Likewife 
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_ Likewiſe that the Reſt of the Words fall in their 

natural Order (as above) according to their Agree- 

ments, Diſagreements, Relations, and Dependen- 

cies one upon another; as, in this Example, Con- 

tentment conſiſts in in ſaiting our Defires to Things, and 
not Things to our Deſires ; in being thankful for what 

we have, and not uneaſy for what we have not : And 
be who once attains 257 irtue to Perfeftion, not only 

enjoys the compleateſt Pleaſures in this 775 but takes 
12 moſs certain Lait to ſecure to himſelf the Toys of 
the next. 

All Repetitions of the ſameWord, or even Words 
which expreſs the ſame Thing, are carefully to be 
> Except, 

= When the Senſe would be otherwiſe obſcure, 
22 it muſt be by not repeating the from in the fol- 
Sentence: It proceeds not from Stupidity, or a 

| frag Neglect, but from a generons Liberty of Soul. 

2. When it is to 4er the u mi as, 5 
Aion, nay, every Intention, every Deſign of Man is 
known to the Almighty: He ſees nt a a 
| but what they aim at. 


Of . TRANSPOSITION. 

Q What is Tranſpofttion ? | 

A. Franſpoſition is the placing of Words in a a 
tence, or Sentences, out of their natural Order, to 
render their Sounds more harmonious: and 8 
to the Ear; as, 

1. The Name or Sudflantive.i is aſi put out of 
its Place, eſpecially when there or it is ſetibefore the 
Verb; as, there was a Man, i. e. a Man tas; it 
is the Cuſtom, i. e. the Cuſtom is. 

2. The Prepoſition is frequently tranſpoſed ; ; as, 
A bo do you dine with ? .for, with whom. do you dine? 
What Place do 155 come from 1 __ from what Place 


1 
| Q. May 
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Q. May Wards i in a Sentence be placed in what 
Order we Plast ? 
A. No; we muſt in Engliſb, as well as in all o- 
ther Languages, follow the Uſe of the beſt Spea- 
kers and Writers. 5 
The cleareſt and beſt Writers in proſe have the 

feweſt - Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and, in 
Poetry, they are never uſed, but when the Nature 
and armony of the Verſe require it; as, 
Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 

If that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 


Brought Death into the World, and all our Ware, 


With 2 of Eden, till one greater Man 
Reflore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 91 
Sing heavenly Muſe, &c. | | 
The Order is thd ; Heavenly Muſe, * 75 Man's 
2 25 n &c. | 
C H Fe = III. e 
Of GRAMMATICAL FiGURES. bes 


Rammatical Figures in general are four, viz. 
I. An Ellipſis (Defet) which implies a Defi- 

ciency. 2. A Pleonaſm (Luxuriancy) implies ſome- 
thing more than needful. 3. An Enallage (Exchange) 
is one Thing put for another. 4. A Soleciſm (Im- 
pro ty) is a fault Speech or Lendenee, — 

. hat is an Ellipſis? 

A. An Ellipſis is Aer of a Letter, or a Word 3 
the former denotes the Want of one or more Let - 
ters in a Word; the latter, the Want of one or 
more Words in a Sentence. 
1 Q. * you give any Example of an Ellipfis of 5 
Letter? 8 

A. An Ellipſis of a Letter is threefold : 1. A 
taking away, when the Defect i is in the W 


* 


ns 8M NT AX: Or, _ 
of a Word, as, to quit, for acguit; to 4 , for py 3 
mend, for amend. 2. A Contraction, when the De- 
fect is in the Middle; as, ſaith, for Pads Hort 
ning, for ſhortening ; Hindrance, for Hinderance. 3. 
A cutting away when the Defect is in the End; as, 
tho for though; thro for through  _ 
Q. Give ſome Examples of an Ellipſis of a WWiurd? 
The Ellipſis of a Word occurs in ſuch Expreſ- 
ſions as theſe, viz. I live at the Lion, for I live at 
the Sign of the Lion; a Mord to the Wiſe, for a Word 
ſpoken to the Wiſe; when you come to St. Paul's 


(Church) rhen turn to the Left (Hand) Or when a 


Word has been mentioned Job before, and may 


eaſily be kept in Mind; therefore, in a Relative Sen- 
tence, the Antecedent is ſeldom repeated; - as, 1 

| bought the Books; which (Books) I read; or as point- 
ing to a Man, you need not ſay, who is that Aden, 


but who is that? or drink you Red (Wine) or White 7 


Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out; as, It is 
our Duty to pay Reſpect and Deference to all theſe that 


are virtuous; fo - 1s our Duty to Df ire and 


Deference) t all thoſe who bear any Office in the State. 


In ſhort, whenever one or more Words are left 
out, that Expreſſion is faid to be elltpticah 


Q. I bat is a Pleonaſm? 
AH. A Pleonaſm is either of a Letter or of a 


Word: The former denotes the Luxuriancy of one 


or. more Letters in a Word; the latter the Luxu- 
nancy of one ot more Words in a Sentence. 
Q. Cun you give any Example of the Pleonaſin of a 
Later? e e 
A. Some times the L uxuriancy is at the Beginning 
as, aright, for right; ariſe, for riſe, &c. Sometimes it 
is in the Middle; as, whatſoever, for whatever ; thi- 
rough, for through, &c. Sometimes it is in the End; 
as, to ſharpen, for to ſharp ; to awaken, for to awake. 


Q. Can- 


- „ 
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QQ Cas you give the Ploonaſm of a Weird? 
A The Pleonaſm of a Word oceurs in ſuch Sen- 
tences as theſe; I ſaw 1t:with. my Ayes, for, I ſatu it; 
as yet, for yet, & c. And it is called a luxuriant Con- 
nection, when the needleſs Word is a Conjunctien; 
as, Ann and Mary, and Sarah. and Fane, for Ann. 
Mary, Sarab, and Fam. s. 
 Q. What is AAR nl in thuts G 
A. An Enallage is in the like Manner either of a 
Letter or a Word: The former denotes the Change 
of one or more Letters in a Word; the latter the 
Change of one or more Words in a Sentence. 


Q. Can you give an Example of the Enallage of a 


ye 3 _ is ay 72 * 2 Bs 
Further, tor. farther ; to ſow, for to.few ; Ware, for 
ſwore; ſpake, for. ſpoke ; impley, for employ; inquire, | 
for enguire, &c. Or when, a Letter is made to 
change its Place; as, Theater, for Theatre. = 
Q.: Can you. give an Example of the. Enallage of a 
A. The Enallage of a Word is when a collective 
Name ſingular has a Verb, Perſon, or Relative Plu- 
ral; as, A. core are too. many ; the Company. (they) 
haue it among them. 2. When Canal 
Names are comprehended in a Relative Plural; as, 
The Boy and the Girl, they are diverting themſelves, 
c. 3. When ſeveral Names relate to a common 
Verb; as, The Book or the Deſt is come, &c. 4. 
When a Prepoſition is ſet aſter its Name; as, 2 | 
went homewards, for we went towards Home; the © 
Women whom we wer e'talking /, for the Women: of 
whom we were talking, 5. When a Verb or Pre- 
poſition implies either of two Names; — Mix the 
Wine with Water, or mix the Water Ro ine: With 
{everal- other Variations of the like Kind. _ 
WY 2 What 


. 
a 


C 
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Q. 2 do you call a Soleciſm IN 
A. A Soleciſin is a pr ee Way of ſpeaking 
or writing, and generalſy implies, or " literally * 
niſies, a Contradiction or Blurider: ; as, hut the Door 
and come in, for come in and ſhut the Door. The Houſe 

is full of People before any Body comes in. He drank 
it all up, and gave away the reſt. I cut the Loaf into 
three Halves. My Maſter, his Son, and J, were along 
in the Garden. I cannot drink none. 

. Are there no more Grammatical Fi igures ? 

I. The two following, as Conceits or Witticiſme, 
may be claſſed with them, though they cannot pro- 

perly be called either en or Rhetorical Fi- 
=  gures, viz. 
I. A SIMPLE Concerr is a 2 tticiſm formed 
upon a Repetition ofa Word or Words derived from 
one another ; or from ſuch as have a Reſemblance 
in Sound; as, Tig true as Truth itſelf. To bite the 
Biter. He was hampered in Hampſbire. Though ſhe 
it not fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread indeed, 
1 e.) ſcarce. To which may be added Puns, 
atches, Bulls, &c. As, a fockey being aſked 
23 the Age of a Horſe, clapped bis Hand upon the Back 
of the Beaſt, and affirmed he was under five, meaning 
Fi. his four Fingers and Thumb. * e that 
he did not forget. 8 
2. A COMPLEX Concut is 2 W itticiſm, or 
Species of Wit, the true Senſe or Meaning of which 
is rot eaſily diſcovered, ſuch as an Enigma, or Rid- 
ale, a Paradox, a Rebus; as, a Perſon being aſked 
his Name, anſwered Twenty Shillings; meaning 
Mark (i. e. 138. 4 d.) NosLE (6s. 8 d.) which 
together make 7. wenty Kg Or, if one ſho uld 
oy of Yeſterday, 
I was To-morrow, but am not To-day, 


Yet 27 be ene Day hence; My Nama di Xp 


„ 
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Exknelszs; or ExameLes of BAD Ern un 
Aer all the Rules of SY rx. 


Examples under Rule IJ. 5 
\ Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word 


in Number and Perſon. * | 


. - The Preſent Time with Helping Verks. NS 
2 do ſtudy, while thou does play. James doſt 
cough.—We do ſneeze. —Ye doth eep ſilente.— 
They do weep. 
I am leaping. — Thou is laughing, —Febr is 
ing. We is coming.—You are pog: "I Ser 
vants is tarrying. ) 


- The Paft Time, nil g Verbs. 

1 have. fought.—Thou has iel „ 
Crow ever been white. — We have adviſed Well. 7 
—Ye has toiled.— They have loitered, 
I hadſt laid long.— Thou had ſounded, .— A 


School-bey had learned well, We hadft repeated, TE 


Ye has toiled, — The Waves have foamed. _ 
I was beaten.— Thou was flattered. —Fohn was 

derided. — We was playing. — Ve were Wee 

The Servants was walking. | 


The Future Time, 5 
I will go To-morrow.— Thou will aſk twice. 
The 94 55 will winter there.— We will engage. 


Ye wilt mourn.— Diligent Boys will learn. 
I ſhall never be tamed. Thou ſhalt nat commit 


Adulter ef John ſhalt be adviſed. We ſhall be leg | 


* t be ſet mls es ools will trifle, _ 


Prin- 


8 7 Some 77 theſe E PAY are TH right, | 7 the Learner, 


exhecting them always PIE: PIO alter them by Gueſs, .* 
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Principal Verbs in all the Times. 
A crooked Horn ſound. —Peeviſh Infants cries.— 


Plumbs is eaten. —Rivers overflows, —Many ſor- 
rowful Days has been ſeen.—Evil Communica- 
tions corrupts good Manners. — We hear that ſeve- 
ral Regiments is ordered to > Flanders, ee 


will be taken up at Leith. 


Examples 155 Rule II. N 
HEN the Quality or Adjective! is varied ac- 
/- cording to its Number, it muſt agree with 
its Name or Subſtantive. 

This Men are exceeding wiſe. — Theſc Man loves 


Liquor, —Thoſe Maſter 1 is indulgent. — That * Joys 


love play. 

Examples under Rule III. 
HE Relative muſt agree with its Aidbeedent, 
; i.e. its foregoing Name or Names, in . 

der, Number, and Perſon; - © * 
Tour Father is very healthfu], tho ſhe A nies 
of Sixty.—— Thy Siſter keeps good Company and 
is well reſpected, he behaves enteely. —My Book 
is cleaner than thine, though ſhe be older. My 
Friend and I were at Church Yeſterday, where ye 
heard a good Sermon. Thou and he are very in- 
genious and deſerve Comniendations, we ſu rely ſtudy 
hard. —— My Father and Mother are in the Coun- 
try, where you propoſe to ſpend the Summer, 
Art and Study mend Nature 8 5 yet exerciſe 

our F aculties. b 


Examples under Rule IV. 


ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following State. 
My Father loves I.—Them Fellows always ſtand 
by one another. Who learned thou to * 
xam- 


HEN a Relative comes beſos the Verb, it 
muſt be of the leading State: When it is 


ou c 
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 Beamples vin Rule an: bh 


WO or more Names of the Singtilar Number, 

T having a Conjunction Copula tive between 
9 require a Plural Verd. 
Seerge and Daniel has been fighting. be 
and Renown attend virtuous Actions. Conſtancy 
and Temperance in our Actions makes Virtue 
ſtrong. Reputation and Honour a the 
Minds of many. 


Examples ** Rule VI. Vie? 


WO Relatives, or a Name and A Relative, 
require a Verb Plural. | 


My Brother and I was at Church Yeltediny ads 
John and thou is very abuſive.— She and he are 80- 


ing abroad, — Thou and I is to pay a Viſit. 


3 E xamples under Rule VII. 
AMES of Number or Multitude may have 
INES a Singular or a Plural Verb, 8 
he Name itſelf be ſingular. 
Lard ! What a great Flock of Greeſe is there. 1 
Where is they feed: — The Parliament is kitring.— 
Lone People judge by Report. 


IO Examples under Rule VIII. ; 
SHE Verb Subſtantive, i. e. am, — its paſt 
Time was, has the leading State of a Rela⸗ 
tive both before and after it. 
Thou art him, — Theſe are "them, —Who. art 
thou 2—1 am him. — This! is her.— Ve are them. 


Examples under Rule IX. ; 

Prepoſition has the following State of a Rela- 

tive after it. 3 | 
Jobn is below I.—ste abides with tha lay. 
is a Letter for thou. They came to me——Ts | 


who will you give, this? To chou. e 
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- Examples under Rule X. 


HEN two Names come N the for- 


mer is, by the Addition of s turned into 
che Genitive Caſe. 


Borrow your Brother Bock for me. The Na- 
tion Peace is diſturbed— The Lord Name be praiſed. 
The Father's Prodigality will be the Son's Shame 
and Beggary.— Death is all Men Fate. 


E xamples under Rule XI. 


NOnjunctions, and the Adverb than, connect 
like States. 

gy and thee are better Scholars than e a 

converſe with them more than I. She is more gen- 


teel than thee, It behoves her and thou to enquire 


into the Truth of that Matter. 


Examples under Rule. X "WW 5 | 
Comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before 2 
Quality compared by er or e/l, 
Sarah is more fairer than Ann. Thou art the 
moſt wiſeſt Boy 1 ever ſaw. Death is the un 
ſbockingeſt Thing. 


Examples under Rule XIII. 


W HEN two principal Verbs come cogethier, the 


latter having the Prepoſition to before it, is 
called the Infinitive Verb, and may alſo follow a 
Name or Quality. 

I expect to dine at the Tavern To-day, and ts 
ride to Durham in the Evening, with an Intent to 
dance at the Aſſembly. A Diverſion healthful to 
practiſe. Why do we ſee the liberal Man do Acts 
-of Charity, or the proud Man deſpiſe his Lnferiors | ? 

Bid the Servant wait till Nine. 5 


i 


+ 8 7 be Examples 3 Ws Rule are all 7 as the 


Infinitive Verb cannot admit of Variation; but in an Inter- 


rogative or Imperative Semtente, the Sign to being under- 
Hood, it is often miſtaken by the Scholar 42 4 — Verb. 


„ J EL BY TX WY i 


Examples and Rule X IV. 


V 7 HOSE, the Genitive Caſe of who, ſhould 
not be uſed but when it relates to Perſons, | 


This Book, whoſe Author I'know, is very edi- 
ſying. I ſhall not part with this Horſe, whoſe Ac- 


tions pleaſe me. This Man is a Friend, which I 1 


know the Worth of. This Girl is. my Daughter, 
which I am very fond of. The Mutton, whoſe 
Flayour you commended Yeſterday at Dinner, was 
bought of your Tenant, whoſe Economy and, Ma- 
nagement 1 admire, and which, Stock is very greats 


r 


CHAP. "V. | 
PrRoMIsCUovu's ExXERClSES, 
C.-Y PRAXIS I. | 5 
& * E Miniſters preaches; but Sinners hear not. 


Thou and me is both . of the ſame 
Fault. 


F rugality and laduftry is the two Hands of F or- 
tune. 


— 


The Heavens declares the Glory of God; and 


the Firmament ſhew his Handywork,” | 
The Men drink heartily, and eats ſparingly. ö 
He is mindful of his Maſter Commands. 


A Man's Manners commonly ſhapes his Fortune. . 
O Lord, thou is our Father, thou” has made 


Summer Ry Winter. 


By him was all Things created, that i is in Hea- 15 


ven, and that is on Earth. 


Learning and Knowledge is Ornaments in Youth: 2 


Them that oppreſs the Poor to increaſe their 
Riches, and them that "gives to the Rich ſhall ſure- 
ly come td want. 


Why ſtandeth thou 4 far off, and niere thy 


F ace in the needful Time of Treble ?. 


Prudent Men foreſees Evil ; ; but the Simple paß 5 
L 3 PRAXIS 


on and is Puniſhed, 
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3 riſed by C 


Error. The Fear of Infamy are the Shield of 


r 
ee was the moſt eloquenteſt of all Ora- 
\, tors. | | | | 


he beſt and moſt wiſeſt of Men do ſometimes err. 


Thou commonly truants much, and is very idle, 


which is moſt pernicious Things. 


I hate thy Manners, which- does not reverence 


Superiors, _ 
God abhorreth thy Hypocriſy, who hears Ser- 
mon but does not regard them. „ 
Thou & thy Brother ſhalt viſit our Country- houſe. 
A Conſcience free from Guilt laugh at falſe Ac- 
euſers; but Fear is common to guilty Perſons. 


Glory ſurvive good Men after Death: Death 


takes not his Crown away, _ 
The moſt ready Way to arrive 
what we deſires to be accounted, 
There dwells rational Piety, modeſt Hope, and 
chearful Reſignation. or, 55 
The moſt ſtrongeſt Things is 
from the moſt Weakeſt. 


at Glory, is to be 


in Danger, even 


I take it to be a principal Rule in Life, not to 
be too much addicted to any one Thing. 


Hoy many unjuſt and wrong Things is autho- 


rs IN... 
TTNHOSE which chuſe a private Life and Retire- 


ment, though they may exert every generous ' 


ſocial Virtue, as far as their Influence reach, makes 


not the moſt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtory. 


Them that diſagree with their Neighbours, pro- 
cures to themſelves much Hatred ; but Men of meek 
N hearkens to good Advice, and had rather fuf- 
fer Wrong than contend with any one. 

To be careleſs of what others ſays of us, is a fatal 


Virtue, 


nf 1 1 1 . 
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who ſhould never be laid down, To be negligent 
of our Character, makes us negligent of our Con- 
duct. It is not enough that we is virtuous, 
ſhould: be careful alſo to appear fo, and pubnely 


wag ne Vice in others, as well as refrain am 
the Practice of it ourſelves. 


PRA E081; 
EN who is forward to Vice is expoſed of the 


M Devil Temptations ; which Enemy of Man- 
ind have long been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and 


rejoice to find a Man. inclined to Impiety. 
There are no Charm in the Female Sox that can 
ſupply the Flace of Virtue, Without. Innocency, 


Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemptible, 
Good Breeding degenerate into Wantongeſs * « 
Wit into Impudence. | 

I take it to be an Inftance of a noble Mind, p< 
| bear great Qualities, without diſcovering in a Man 
Behaviour that he is conſcieus of being ſuperior to 
the reſt of the World. 

Men of profligate Lives, and fuch as find: themſelves | 
incapable of riſing to any Diſtinction among their 
Fellow- creatures, is for pulling. down; all Appears 
ances of Merit which ſeems to upbraid them; and 
Satyriſts deſcribes nothing but Deformity. 

"Bra a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel. our- 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn, when any of our Fellow- 
creatures is afflicted; but injured Innocency i is an 
Object that carries in it ſomethin nexpreſſibly — 
moving ; it foftens the moſt fell Fare th with: he 


tendereſt Senſations of Leve and en e till at 
Lon th it confeſſes its en flow our i A | 


ears. on 
n PRAXES we N S. 
Here is no Body ſo weak of Invention, IRS 
euannot aggravate or make fome little Stories 
3 
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to vilify his Enemy; and there is few but has good 
Inclinations to hear the. | 

A ſolid and ſubſtantial NE of Soul look 
down with a generous Gar, on the Cenſures and 
Applauſes of the Multitude, and place a Man be- 
yond the little Noiſe of Strife and Tongues. 

Why does we ſee the generous Man forgives his 
Enemies, the liberal Man do Acts of Juſtice to the 
Poor, the ſtout Man fight, the wiſe Man adviſes? 
but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or ſuch a me- 


ritorious Action. Next to being in Reality virtu- 


ous, there is nothing ſo much to be Praiſed as the 
Repatation of being ſo. 

Moſt Men is governed by Cuſtom or Authspey 
not one in ten thouſand think for himſelf; and 
them Few, which have Courage enough to reject the 
Force of either, dares not act up to their Freedom, 
for Fear of incurring the Cenſure of Singularity. 

The Uſe we make of Life alone render it good 
or bad. . If a Man lives up to the Rules of Virtue, 
his Life cannot be too long; if on the Contrary 
he follow irregular Courſes, it cannot be too ſhort, 
There is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as the 
hearing, or the ſpeaking of Truth; for which Reaſon 
there is no Converſation ſo- agreeable as that of the 
Man of Integrity, which bear without any Intention 
to deceive, & ſpeak without any Intention to betray. 


FR A, X. IS VI. 
HERE i is nothing that more ks a. x for and 
nerous Spirit, than the giving of. ſceret 
| Stabs to a Man's Reputation. 
I .“ͤe greateſt Souls has ſometimes ſuffered. their- 


\ 


ſelves to be tranſported with the Delight they takes 


in the Enjoyment of Riches. The Name of Wealth, 
fay a Philoſopher, attract more Reverence than Wik- 
dom, e of een or even Virtue itſelf. 


4 * | , Edu- 
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Education is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are to 
the Body; the Beauties of the one, as well as the 
other, is baniſhed; if not totally loſt, . by Neglect. 
And as the moſt richeſt Diamond cannot ſhoot forth 
its Luſtre without the ſkilful Hand of the Poliſner; 
ſo will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind be 
buried in Obſcurity, if not called forth by Precept 
and the Rules of good — : 29 55 
The Prerogatives of good Men appears plainly in 
this, that Men bears more Honour to the Sepul- 
chres of the Virtuous, than to the boaſted Palaces of 


the Wicked. 11 1 
| „ Bp M&M ES: Vi. 6995 62 
Evenge ſtops at nothing that is violent and 
N wicked; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of 
the tragical Outrages that has been committed by 
this diabolical Paſſion. 3 „ 
A paſſionate Temper renders a Man unfit for 
Buſineſs, deprives him of his Reaſon, rob him of all 
that are great and noble in his Nature; it makes him 
unfit for Converſation, deſtroys: Friendſhip, change 
Juſtice into Cruelty, & turn all Order into Confobom 
Avarice and Ambition is the two Elements that 
enters into the Compoſition of all Crimes. Ambi- 
tion is boundleſs, and Avarice inſatiable. 
Some People is all Quality; you would think they 
were made up of nothing but T'itle'and Genealogy 
the Stamp of Dignity deface in them the very Chae 
rater of Humanity, & tranſport them to ſuch. a De. 
gree of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it beneath 
them to exerciſe either good Nature or good Man 
ners. LPR 4 43. 1 LEO? 
That Anger is not warrantable that have ſeen 


two Suns. N 
e 287.79 & TR | OE | 
FN all Things Miſtakes is excuſable; and an Er- 
1 - ror that proceeds from any good Principle, leave 
no. Room for Reſentment, | Co- 
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Coretons Men needs Money leaſt, yet moſt affect 
it, & Prodigals, which need it moſt, leaſt regards it. 


Conſcience and Covetouſneſs is never to be recon- 


ciled ; like Fire and Water they always deſtroy each 
other, according to the Predominancy of either. 

| Wordly Glory ends with the World, and for what 
concerns us, the World ends with our Lives: W hat 
has we to be proud of? Is not all Things periſha- 
ble? The Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, 
and our little Greatneſſes is loſt in Eternity. | 

There are ſeldom any Thing uttered in Malice, 


| Which turns not to the Hutt of the Speaker: III 


Reports does Harm to he that ſpeaks them, and to 
thoſe they are made, as well as to they who 1 


made. 
PRAXIS IX. 
| ow vain is ſuch which is defirous of Life, 
et would ayoid old Age, as if it were a Re- 
projects to look old. Tell a Woman of her Age, 
and perhaps you make her as deeply bluſh AS if * 
accuſed her of Incontinency. .. 
Endeavour to make Peace and ch. Neigh. 
bours; it is a worthy and reputable Action, and 
will bring greater and juſter Commendations to 
thou, and more Benefit to thoſe with wo you 
converſes, than Wit or Learning, or any of thoſe 
much admired 'Accompliſhments. Account it no 


race to be W of thoſe Men whoſe Fa- | 


voufs would be no Credit to thou; thyſelf only 
knows what thou art; others only gueſs at thee ; 
rely not, therefore, on their Opinions, but ſtick to 
thine Conſcience... 

As a Bee in a Bottle lakoar for his Enlargement 
to little Purpoſe} ſo the Mind of Man intent on 
Things Vain or contrary to his Nature, is full of Diſ- 

9 and never gain his End. A 9 
4 calm 


— 


V 


calm and ſerene, founded on Virtue and Know- 


| My Friend muſt hate the Man that injures me. 
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ledge; an induſtrious Behaviour to diſcharge | the 

Duties of our reſpective Stations, and a firm Re- 

liance on Providence for our Support under all 

Difficulties, makes us more Happy | than the Poſ- 
ſcion of the Indies. 

Contentment is a con/lant Stare, . ot 

Ddr what's fit, and nothing mores. a 8 . 

N PRAXIS X. bene 

Fe JRIMFUL the pretty Eyes 775 pears, 3 

And burfls at laſi a Flood of FER = 

Fats A Moment Traveller fix thine . wo” 1 

Nor paſs. /o fam'd a Marble by. 5 

The Mirth e, Rome, of Nile the Ni, 

The Pride, the Pleaſure of the Pit. 

The Foy, the Grief of human . Ca 


Lies bury'd here, where Paris lie. 


"I hat profit us, that us from. Heav'n. derives, ,_ 
A Soul immortal, and with Looks ere. 
Surveys the Stars, if, like the brutal Kind, 

We Follow where our Paſſions leads the N 27. 


A gen'rous Friendſhip no cold Medium tnotu, 55 
Burns with one Love, with one Reſentment 4 | 
One ſhould our Int'refts und our Paſſions le,. 


Reaſon's whole Pleaſures, all the Foys of Senſe, . £ 
Lies in three M. ords, Health, Peace, and Competence. | 


In vain bur Flocks and Fields increaſe our Nr 
7 our Ab ndance make us wiſh for more. 


. Words admits of no Defence, a : a, 


For Want of Decency is. Want f Senſe... 


Honour or Shame: from no Condition riſe,” 8 F 
A well nu” en there all the Honour Wo Wo 
| e 1 ls... 
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Hope ſprings eternal in the human Breafl; ; 
Man never are, but always u bebleſt; 
de Soul uneaſy, and : confined at Home, 


Reft, and expatiate, in 4 Life to came. WE: 
R e who is the Portion of every Man, 


which would live with the knowing and ele- 


gant Part of Mankind, are as ſtable as Glory, if 


e be as well founded; and the common Cauſe of 


human Society is thought to be concerned, when 
we hear a Man of good Behaviour calumniated. 
How bright does the Soul grow with Uſe and 
Buſineſs; with what proportioned Sweetneſs do 
that Family flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide 
ſteer an ordered and regular Courfſfe. 
Be very careful in your Promiſes ; and juſt in your 


Performances; and 1emember it is better to do and 


not to promiſe, than to promiſe and not perform. 
Truth is the Bond of Union and the Baſis of 
human Happineſs; without this Virtue, there are 
no Reliance upon Language, no Confidence in 
Friendſhip, and no Security in Promiſes or Oaths. 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and need 


nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, 
& ſit upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out before 


we is aware. Whereas a Lie is troubleſome, and ſet 
a Man's Invention on the Rack, and one Trick need 
a great many more of the fame Kind to make it good. 

A Man which entertaineth a high Opiniom of 


himſelf is naturally ungrateful ; he has too great an 


Eſteem of his own Merit, to. be thankful for any 
Favours received. AS 8 


Mere Baſhfulneſs, without Merit, is aukward : 


And Merit without Modeſty, inſolent: But mo- 
deſt Merit have a double Claim to Acceptance, and 
generally meet with as many Patrons as Beholders. 


PRAXIS 
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- Ction keeps the Soul in conſtant Health, but 
Idleneſs, corrupt and ruſt the Mind; for a 


an of great Abilities may, by Negligence and 
Idleneſs, 1 ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be 
an Incumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to him- 
ſelf. | 
Whatſoever Convenicnee may be. thought to bein 
Falſhood and Niflimulation, is ſoon over; but the 
Inconveniency of it are perpetual, becauſe ſhe brings 
a-Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſpicion 3 
ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks Truths: 
nor truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly. A 
If Lying be habitual to yourſelf, it is no Won- | 
der you diſtruſt what others ſays to you... |. 
odeſty is not only an Ornament, but alſo i 
Guard to Viethe. It is a Kind of quick and A 
licate Feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink 
and withdraw itſelf from every Thing that has 
Danger in it. She is ſuch an u 'Sealibiliry, 
as warns her to ſhun the firſt Appearance of every 
Thing which is hurtful. | 
Pleaſure or Recreation, of one Kind or other, 
are abſolutely neceſſary to relieve our Minds and 
our Bodies from too conſtant Attention and, Labour, 


Recreation after Buſineſs are allowable ; but he. 


that follows his Pleaſure inſtead of his Buſineſs, 
ſhalt, in a little Time, have no Buſineſs to follow. - 

Love Labour: if you do not want it for. F _ 
you may for Ph 5h She ſtrengthens the B 
e the Mind, and prevents the fatal Co 
quences of Idleneſs. _ 

Divine Providence always places the Rem near 
the Evil: There are not any Duty to which Provis . 
dence have not annexed a Bleſſing; nor any, Afflice- 
tion far which Virtue, has not FI a Remed 

M Wie 
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Death! how Bitter are the Remembrance of 
: thee, to a Man that live at Reſt in his Poſ- {| 
ſeſſions, unto the Man that have nothing to vex 
him, and that have ee in all Thing gs. | 
O Death, Acceptable are thy Sentence +624 the 
needy, and unto he whoſe ſtrength fail, and are 
vexed with things, and to him chat Deſpair, and 
have loſt patience. | 
| Fear not the ſentence of Death, remember · they | 
that has been before the, and that comes after, for 
this is the ſentence of the Lord over all fleſh, there- . 
wer, why is thou againſt. the pleaſure of the mote. 1 
igh ? | 
? All that is of the earth, ſhall turn to earth gin; 3 
ſo the ungodly ſhall go from a Curſe to deſtruction, 
A good life have but, few days, but a good name. 
endure for ever. 
In all thy gifts der a Chearful Counttunade; 
and i in proportion as God have enriched thee. 
For the Lord will ane; and give the ſe- 
ven times as much. 
Nay, bleſſed ſhall he be, that are exerciſed in theſe 
things, and Death ſhall rid him of every Trouble. 
O thou which is enamoured with the beauties of 
truth, and has fixed thy heart on the Simplicity of 
ber Charms, hold faſt thy fidelity unto ſhe, and 
foxſake him not; the conſtancy of thy Virtue ſhalt 
crown thee with honour. 

Fame and Opportunity has ſwiſt wings, and the 
Difference, are, that the former go forward ; Time 
muſt therefore be taken by the forclock, for occaſi- 
_ on paſt is irrecoverable, and the Loſs by Neglect 
1 „ RD FRA 18 


_ 
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8 * This _ the fallowing Pets” are erroneous ty 
45 to | Capitals « as well as Concord. 
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PRAXIS XIV. 


AD thou the ear of the Stag, or we re e thy eye 
as ſhong and piercing as the Eagle; did thou, 
equal the hound in fmell, or could the Ape reſign 
to thou his Taſte, or the Tortoiſe her feeling,” yet 
without teaſon what would they Avail” thee ; Pe- 
riſhes not all theſe, like their kindred ? | 
Enough has thou of Life, but regards not thou is 
in want of it, O Man! but thou is prodigal, thou 
throws it lightly away, as if thou had more than 
enough, and yet thou repines that it is not gather- 
ed again unto thee. 
As one Wave puſheth on another, till both is in- 
volved in that behind then? ev'n ſo ſucceed' evil to 
evil, in the life of Man; the greater and the pre- 


ſent ſwallows up the leſſer and the paſt, Our ter- 


Tors is real Evils; our Expectations looks forward 
into improbabilities. 


Good books is a Guide to Vouth, and Enter n 


tainment for Age, they ſupport us under Solitude, 


and keeps us from being a Burden to ourſelves. 
When we are weary of the living, we may repair 


to the dead, which has nothing of peeviſhneſs, 
| Pride, or Deſign, in their Converſation. ' 


Shame, diſeaſes, Diſappointments, and Teifcond 


demning reflexions, is the Common puniſhment of 


Sloth ; but Succeſs and Riches, generally attends a 


unwearied diligence and application to Buſineſs. 
Youth is raſh and precipitant, whilſt the Blood 

runs through the veins with great rapidity ; the Pac 

ſions is ſtrong and unruly, and the mind too looſe 


and airy to de guided by the wiſe Counſel of the 


aged; and the knowledge of ourſelves, come often 
too late to prevent their ruin. 

- Zeal when grounded upon Knowledge, nod dec 
by Prudence and Charity, give duch a Life and V1- 
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gour to Devotion, that all who ſees it ſo exerted, 
2 applaud it. 


r 


ORTHOGRAPHY and SYNTAR, 
E: xemplified together. 
On APPLICATION. 


FI the days that are paſt is gone for ever, and 
thoſe that are to com may not com to the, it be- 
hoveth thee, O Man! to employ the preſent tyme 
without regreting the loſs of that which is paſt ; of 
much depending on that which is to come. 

This. inftant 1s thine, the next is in the Womb 
of futurity, and thou knows not what it may bring 
forth. Whitſoever thou reſolveth to do, do it quick= | 
dy: Defer not till the Evening what the Morn- 
ing may accompliſh; - Idleneſs' is the parint . of 

Want and of pane; but the labir of virtu 'bring- 
eth forth pleaſure. 

The ond of Diligence Jefeteth want. Proſpi- 
rity and ſucceſs is the Induſtrius man's attendints: 

e ſlothful Man is a burthin to himſelf, his Hours 
hangs heavy on his head, he loytereth about and 
noeth not what he would do. His day paſſes away 
like the ſhado of a cloud, and he leveth behind him 


no mark for romerttbiznce; His Body is diſeſed 


for want of exercife : He wiſhed for Acſhon but has 
not poor to mov. His mind is in darknefs: His 
thowts is confuſed : He longeth for Nollege but 

hath no application. RET. 


| Rur zs for Polite and Uſe TY CONVERSA TION, 
Y.obſarving the laws of politeneſs, tho you are 
not dc, Janie of Youmour and abundince 

of Words fo as to fay wittee Things, and tell an a- 
"Rn * you may wy yourſelf ſo. W 
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ly to the cumpanie as to pleſe ; and whatever a 
Meſtakin vanity may ſuggeſt, I will dare to ſay, that 
it is more Advantagious to a man's reputaſhon, for a 
parſon to pleaſe in converſaſhon than to ſhine in it. 
Poleitneſs will more effetuallie.gain-us eſteem and 
love, and maik our cumpanie Deſirable than the 
moſt Extrornery parts and attainments we can be- 
cum maſter of. Eloquence, a ſhew of learning, and 
a pretence to an extenſive Knowledge, ſeldom fales 
to excite envey, and promote ilwill againſt us ; but 
the Pollite cumpanien, as he endeavours to eclips - 
no Bodie, he is reſpected by all. - 1 
He that is polleit, will in courſe obſarve to con- 
form his ſelf to the taſte, carector, and preaſant hu- 
mor of his cumpeny ; but this is never found whare 
the Parſon does not firſt endeavour to ſtock himſelf 
with a large fund of good natir, and compleſence, 
but as he never ſucſeads that forces natir, I do not 
pretent to ſay, that any rational Parſon ought to 
balk his talant in converſaſnon, on the contrary, ne- 
ver attempt ralery or-a Voumerous ſtorey, if your 
tallent is not for youmer or ralary. Conſider your 
capacitie, and keep within the bounds of what you 
Know. Never Talk of things you ate ignorant of, 
unleſs it be for information. \ 
He that tranſgreſeth this ruel, tho? in other parti - 
clers he may be a Man of geneous and meret, will 
Talk like a Foole, And-apear like a cocſcom, Avoid 
all deſputes if poſſeble; and if you are forced into 
an argument, be cool and modeſt in your replies. 
There is no Part of converſaſhon that require more 
Wit and Good youmer, than to acquit oneſelf with 
honer in an obſtanet contraverſy. Coulneſs and Mo- 
deſty ſeldum fales of gaining the victry, atleaſt in the 
Opinion of the Herers, who always and juſtly deſpiſ- 
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eth the Dogmatical diſputant, that ſhew more deſire 
to recommend himſelf than to prove the Truth. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous and Blameable 
than to be angry with another, Becauſe he is not of 
our opineon, conſider, that as his Private intereſt, 
his educaſion, and means by which another has at- 
tained his nowledge, is very different from yours, it 
is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; or 
at leaſt he has as much rite to be Angrey with you 
as you can have to be angry with him ; & even a 
who contend. for no more than honour and Victery 
cannot give there adverſary a greater advantage over 
them than to fall into a pation, This ruil is fur- 
ther ſtrengthened by the abſurditie of being angrey 
with a weak and ignorant parſon, who ought to be 
à greater object of our pity than our Angar; or with 
our equals, for they never valle ſuch a one paſion. It 
is true if a man be engaged with a nave or a foole, 
who can Bear their contradieſion? but then remem- 
ber, that it will be more prudent and eaſy even then 
to ſuppreſs all Warmth of temper which may ex- 
poſe you, but never convince or reform them. 
Nothing procures a man more eſteeme and leſs 
envey from a cumpanie, than Ofering to mode- 
rate diſputes, without engagen on either Side; he 9 
obtains the amiable Character of being imperſhal, 
and Gains an opportunitie of ſifting to the bottom, 
of ſhowing his judgment, and ſometimes of Ad- 
gdreſſen himſelf in a genteel manner to the contend- 
ing parties; And be careful when Victery declare 
on your Side, never to puſh your triumph Two far: 
go ſo far as to make the companie ſenſible you have 
your adverſary in your power; but let them allſo 
confeſs you are two gen erus to make uſe of it. 
Talk very little of yourſelfs; nothing is more im- 
prudant than to diſcover your fauts, nor more redi- 
| ; 9 culous 


\ 


culous than to puff your ſuppoſed Nrtustd And it 


is every whit as diſagreeable to intrupt converfaſhan' 


with à detail of your domeſtic and private affairs; 


yo ar wife, your children, Y onr farvants, your horſes; | 


And hounds, is Bad Subjects over a glaſs of wine, 


or over a diſh of Coff -- 


If you ingroſs al The convarſaſhon to yourſelves ĩt | 
will be ſoon diſlik=d, and a Contemtuus taceturnety 


are equally as afronting. And when you talk: Con- 
ſider your Age and Carractor in life]! Many things 


are becoming The Mouth of an aged Parſefi; which 


Lofes their beauty and Force in the converſaſſion of 


Youth; and to hear an Emptie formal man diffiden 
All contraverſies, with a ſnort Sentance, are more in- 


tolerable. If you are remarkably famus for any per- 


ticler Sciance, avoid talking of it as much as: may be: 


becauſe you canot get any thifig by it, but you may 
certathly loſe a 17 deal of Credit“ N th 
you have ccation to comment, give your-reaſonsfor” 
So doing, that you may not be 15 

But nothing is more Blameable in converfaſhon, then 


the libertie Which ſome take under the ſpecius Name 
of Freedom to ſpeak their Minds. Theſe men are 
always troubleſome to ſome part of the companie, ; 


becaufe rey Oy endeavour to fatisfre their ow 
youmer, by Bolting out ſome rude ill Timed Speech, 


or Crakin a Joke? when an oppoſite” behavour mite 


have preſerved a Frind, or made a man's Forte. 


in fine, if you meen to promote goodneighbirhood 


Never lu 5 into converſaſhon neither religeus, or po- 
letical differances? Abſtane from all parſonal refleg 
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tions; and never offend the Chaſte and pius Ear! 
with Luſhes and Smotte expreſſions, or Inyouendos 
with needleſs imprecaſhons, and blasfemus oaths. 
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MAXIM S yer te LADIES. 
Y HAT no wimen can be handſome by the forſe 
Jof features alone, any more than ſhe can be 
wittey, Onley by the Help of Speech. 


That Pride deſtroys all ſymitry and grace, and af- 


fectation is a more terable enimey to fine faces then 


the ſmal pox. 1 | 
That no Wimen is. capable of bein butiful, who, 

is not incapabel of being falſe; and what would be 

odious in a frind, is deformety in a miſtreſs. ; 


from theſe few prinſipals, thus Lade down, it will 


egg to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beuty 


conſiſt in embelliſhin the hole parſon, by the proper 


ornaments of vertuous and commendable qualityes. 


by this help alone it is, that them who are the fave- 


rite work of nater, or as Mr dryden expreſſes it, the 
porcelan clay of human kind, become animated, and 


are in a capaſity of exarting their charms. and them 
who ſeems to have been neglected by her, Like mo- 
dils rought in haſte are capable ina great meaſur of 
finiſhing what ſhe has left imparfet. 


it is methinks, a lo and degrading Idea of that Seks, 
which was created to refyne the joys and ſoftin the 
cars of humanity by the moſt agreeable partiſepaſh2n, 
_. to conſider them mearly as objects of ſeight, this is a- 
'' bridging them of their natural extent of pow'r, to put 
them upon a Levil with their pictors. how much 
noywbler is the contemplaſion of Buity heitned by ver- 
tue, commanding our eſtim and Love, while it 4 
our obſarveſion? how faint and ſpiritleſs are the 


ra wWS 


charms of a Cocket, when compared with the real 
Lovelineſs of ſophronias inniſans, piety, good hu- 
mer and truth; virtus which adds nue ſoftneſs to 


her ſeks, and even buitefy her buity ? that agree- 


ableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no 


Loenger in the modiſt virgen, is now preſerved in the 
tender muther, the prudent friend and faithful wife. 
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colers artfully ſpread upon canvos may entertane the 
ey; but not effect the hart; and ſhe who takes no 
care to add to the nateral graceſs of hir parſon, amy 
excellen qualities, may be alloued ſtill to amuſe as 
a picture, but not to tryumph as a buity. „ 
When adam is introduced by milton deſcribing. 
eve in paradice, and relating to the angel the impre- 
ſions he ſelt upon ſeing hirat hir firſt creaſion, he does 
not repreſent her as a greſnan e- her Shape or 
feature, but by the Luſtor of hir mind which ſhoog 
in them, and gave them their pour of charmin. 
Grace was in all her Steps, hivin in hir ey, © 
In all her geſters dignety and Love l © 
VwWoithout this irradiatin poor, the proudeſt fair one 
ought to now, whatever her glas may tell her tothe 
contrary that hir moſt perfect fetures are uninform'd 7 
and led, | 5 1 5 
I cannot» beter cloſe'this morel then by a ſhort e- 
petaph Written by ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which . - 
nothing cud inſpire but ſuch an obgect as I-havg 
been Diſeribing. 9 WE 
Under nith this flone doth lie 
as much virtue as cud die, | 
which when altve-did vigor gius 
To as much buity as cud live, 


£7 This Chapterof promiſeuous Exerciſes, i. . where- 
in the Rules of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, the 
of Capital, &e. are violated or tranigrefſed againſt; (at 


copied from a Dictator, by a Perſon ignorant of them all) 15 | 


is recommended for Scholars 7 copy ower corret#ly, as the 
finiſhing Point to prove them in all, and every Part-of 
Grammar, as well as for its real Value and Uſefulneſs in 
the Conduct of Life.— The Maxim for the Ladies, taken 
from the Spectator, are particularly recommended tb the 
Conſiderrtion of the Fair Sex, which, in the Hands of 


Kilſul Teachers, will be excellent Topics to enlarge upon. 2 


1 


A r P E N 5 . 1 
CONTAINING 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
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iQ H A P. I. 
Oy” SPELLING and WRITING. 


EA over the 2d, 3d, Aud 4th Chapters of 
this Book, Page 5, Ce. with great Dili- 
pence, and remark how the Vowels, Diphthongs, 
and Conſonants are ſounded, in different Sorts of 
Words, Engliſh or Foreign; and learn to write them 
nccordiaghy Obſerve where they keep their proper 
Sounds, and where they change them. 

2. Take particular Notice what Letters are ſi- 
Tent, or not pronounced at all; and remember to 
put in thoſe Letters in Writing, though you leave 
them out in Reading. 

3 3- Obſerve how the Words in the following Ta- 
ble are ſpelt, which are the ſame, or very nearly a- 
| like | in Sound, but different in Signification, 

4. When you read any good modern Book, take 
great Time, and particular Notice how the Words 
are ſpelt as you go on; eſpecially ſuch as you are 
dubious about, or are not commonly met with. I 


To not know any Method — will conduce ſo 


much 
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1 to good Spelling, as Practice and due Obler- 5 4 ; 
vation in this Way. 1 4 


5. Whenever you are doubtful] about the trus: 
Spelling of a Word, always conſult a ood Diction- 
aty before you write it down.—For farther Direc- 
tions on this Head, ſee the Method of Teachi ng inſerted | 
at the Beginning. _ 


' DinECTIONS about Sari 


O or great Letters, are never uſed among 
7 ſmall, in the ts Middle or End of Werds, but only 
at the Beginning of Words, | in the following Poli» 
tions, vix. + 
1. The fir/t Letter of any Bool, Writing, Chapter 3 
Paragraph, &c. mult be a Capital. *þ | 
'2, After a Period, or full Stop, when a new gen- 
tence begins. (Ser p. 36.) ö 
3. After Colons, Interrogations, and Adi irations; : 1 
4. At the Beginning of every Line of Poetry, and 
every Verſe in the Bible. 
5. At the Beginning of proper Names of all Sorts. 
Of Perſons; as, John, &c. Places; as, London, &. 
Titles and 888 of Men and Women; as, Xing, 
Queen, Biſhop, Knight, Lady, Eſquire, Gentleman, 
Sir, Madam: Of Arts and Seiences; as, Grammar, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Mk: Of Trades; as, a Carpenter, a Smith, & . 
At the Beginning of the Names, Epithets, or Dali | 
ties of our Creator; as, God, Lord, Jehovah, Eternal, 
Almighty, Holy Spirit, or Ghoſt: Of Qualities belongs 


ing to the Title of Men; as, Reverend, Right Rev» © 
rend; Honourable, Right Honourable, &c. * 2 
6. All National Qualities; as, Engliſh, Scots, &c. 
and Poſſeſſve Names, as Georg? s, William's, and all 
Words which we would have particularly! remarked; 


7 If 


as, Every hy bat a Wherefore. 
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J. I any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author 
be quoted in his own Words, it begins with a Capital, 
18 hit be not immediately after a full Stop, c. 
8. Where Capitals are uſed in whole Words and 
Sentences,..lomething is expreſſed very great; as, 
I. AM THAT I AM, is the Name of God. They 
are alſo uſed in Titles of Books, by Way of Ornament. 
9. The Perſonal Names, and the Interjection Oh, 
muſt always be written with Capitals. | | 
10. It is cuſtomary in Printing and Mriting, ta, 
begin "50 e of a Thing, (which in Grammar 
is called a Name or Neun Subſlantive) with a Capital. 
See the Nature of Names or Subſtantives, Page 57, 
c. in this Book,] In Pargon's Dictionary, all the 
Names are marked with (S.) Qualities or Adjectives 
with (A.) the Verbs with (V.) and all the Adverbs, 
Prepoſitions, Conjunctions, and Interjectians, are de- 
noted by ( Part.) for Particles. 
1 


mou ny Part of Speech where there is a Force or 


Emphaſis laid upon it, may be printed with a Capital; 
as, A Ane Name 0 i, the Preſent Time, other 


wiſe- Qualitzes, Verbs, and Particles, are to begin 
& In ſome madern Books, the common Names 
or Subſtantives are not printed with Capitals, only 
the Proper Names. 8e the Difference between 
Common and Proper Names, Page 57. 15 


Of ABBREVIATIONS, or Contractions of Morde. 


N Abbreuiation, or Contraction of a Word, is 
ä when one or more Letters of a Word are written, 
and made to ſtand for the whole Word; a Period 
being put immediately after the ſaid Letter or Letters, 
l heſe following are the moſt Clerk-like and 
uſeful for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs. MOMs 


4A TABLE 


1 W Reign 


5 Bart. Baronet 


ABI E abe ng 


1B. or B. A. Bache - | 
1. lor of Arts «x 
(by. Archbiſhop. - I 
. D. Anno Demini, in 
, the Year of our Lord 
. way” Adminiſtrators 
t. Againſt 

M. Maſter of Arts, or 
= Year of the World 
_ Anabaptiſt 


| . Anna Regina, Ann 
5 the Queen; Anno, Reg- 
ui, in the Vear of che 


G. Aſtronomy 
Profeſſor of Greſham 
College 
Mug. Auguſt 


| . D. Bachelor of Divi- 


Br. Biſhop 


| 5 7. Bleſſed Virgin 

| . Centum, an Hundred 

Chap. ere 5 

Cit. City, Citizen, Cita- 
del 

Cl. Clericus, Ciergyman 

Ce. Countʒ 

C. C. C. Corpus Chrifti 
College 

C. R. Carolus kachunet 
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epmman ABJREVIATIONS, 
1.4 »* with their Explications 2 #4 


Gi Cube. Sigilli, the 
Keeper of the Seal 
C. P. S. Cuſtat Privati 
Sigilli, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal | 
Cur. Curius, 
Curate 
D. Deanery, Dukedom, 
Duke, Doctor, d. Pence 
D. D. Doctor in Divi- 
nity | 
Decr, or 1ober Decenible: | 
Deut, Deuteronomy 
D. Do. Ditto, the ſame 
Dum. Duketom * . + 
E. Evangeliſt, Eaft, E. 


vening 


cis, y 


ww 


E. g. E xempli gratia, as 


tor Example 
Elix. Elizabeth 


Eng. Engliſh, bu 


Ep. Epiſtle 


Ex. Exodus 


| Exp Expreſs, Expaſition, 


Explanation _ 
Fe. February © 
Fr. France, French 
F. — 8. ag of the 


oyal 8 octet 
Gen. . 7 F 


Genmo, erin ye 
Gent. Gentlemen 
G. R. Georgius Rex, 


the King 


. George the King 
Hh, 


1 
Hhd, Hogſhead: - 


3 


Id, Idem, the ſame 5 

1. e. id ei, 2 is 

J. H. S. Feſus RIA 
Salvator, Jeſus Saviour 
of Men 

F. James 


Fac. Jacob, Jacobus 
2 e 2 
D. Juris Doctor, a 
Doctor of Law © © 
a Toles 
7 Ae Inſtitution, 
ent 
No. John 
Foa. Yonathan © 
N. Jacobus Rex, Jane 
IN King 5 8 8 5 
ul, Fuly, Fulius 
Fun. 2 unis 
K. King os ings 
Km. Kinedde 


3 1 Kut. Knight 


L. Lord, "Lucius, Lake 

L. BY a Book, Libra 

24 a Pound Sterling | 
| þ. a Pound weight 
Ladp. Ladyſhip 

Lad. Lord 

Z. D. Lady-duy 

Tieut. or Lt Lieutenant 

L. L. D. Legum Doctor, 

Doctor of Laws | 
Lb. Lordſhip 


5 Ltr. or r Tre. Letter 


; 
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„ That 8. e Sigili, che 
Place of the Seal 
Marquis, Monday, 
Morni arcus + 
M. A. Matter of Arts 
Ma. Madam T 
Mar. March, Mark. 
Math. Mathematics . 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, 
Doctor of Phyſic : 
Min. Miniſter 


Monſ. Monſieur 
Mr Maſter 


Mrs Miſtreſs 

MS. Manuſcript - 

Manuſcripts 
Memoriæ Sacrum, 
ſacred to the Memory 

N. Note, North | 

N. B. Nota Bene, Note 
well 

Nov. or ober, Ano 


N. S. New Stile _ 
| Num. Number, Numbers 


1.0. Oliver 


Obt. Obedient 
Oct. or 8ber, October 
O. S. Old Stile 


| Oz. Ounce 


H. Publius, Preſident 


| P. per, pro, by or for 
Par. Parli the Prey 


Per. Cent. Per Centum, by 
the Hundred 


' Philom. Philomathzs, 


2 
Lover of Learning | 


or, 


_ »* 4 


a Lover of the Mathe- 

matics  _ 

P. M. G. Profeſſor of 
Muſic at Greſham Col- | 
lege 


w Prieſt, primitive 


Prof. Th. Gr. Profeſſor 


Theologiæ Greſbanienſis, 

Profeſſor of Divinity 

at Greſham College 
P. S. Poſtſcript .. 


Put, Pennyweight 

Lf 
. Ruadrans, a Farth- 
in 

7. d. quaſi dicat, as if he 
ſhould fay _. 

q. J. quantum libet, as 
much as you will 

7. ) « quantum ſufficit,' a 
ſufficient Quantity 

K. Rex, King, Regina, | 


Queen 


. Robert 
1 Right Wor- 


Rr Hom. Right er 
able | 


The ' AP'P EN DIL X. 
or, Philomathematicus, 


ueen, Queſtion, or 


147 


S. or St. Saint 
S. Solidus, a Shillin 
S. A. Secundum Artem, 


according to Art 


Sa. Samuel, Samplen 


Sep. or ber, September 


SH. Shire | 
S. N. Secundum Naturam, 
— to Nature 


7 * * pamſh 


75 New es, half a Neu Ko: 
8. 8. T. P. Sacro- Sans. 
i Theologie Profeſſor, a 
| Profetlor of :ivinnty 

T. or The. Thomas 

Theſ. Theſis, 7 heffalomars 
Virgin 

V. vide, ſee verſe, Se. 

Vill. or un, Alan 


| 1p, Worſhip 
| W/pful. Wor ipful 


"Xe. Chriſt 1 


nas. Chriſtinas 
Reg. Profeſ. Regius Pro- LONG 
Feſſor, King's Profeſſor 


ye, the wack 
ö 
Jr. your 
ys. this FY 
JU. thou 7 FO”. F 2 


| &. and | 
Oc. et cetera, and ihe re 


Avoid theſe Cote as much as poſſible, un- 


leſs for private Uſe, and where the 
lous at Length; as Cc. for and 
Mr for Maſter, and Mrs for Miſtreſs, &c. It argues 
10 No 


would be ridicu- 


7 2 forth, or the reſt, © 
Diſ- 
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| DiſreſpeR to uſe Contractions to Superiors, and is 
often puzzling to others. 


CHARACTERS of the. PLANETS. 


© The Sun, 

$ The Planet Mercury. 

The Planet Venus. 

'® The Earth conſidered as a Planet. 
s The Planet Mars. 


Y 1 The Planet Jupiter. 
= h The Planet Saturn. 
The Twelve S1Gns of the Zoprae, 
Y Aries, or the Ram. 
8 Taurus, or:the Bull. 
1 Gemini, or the Twins. 
S Cancer, or the Crab. 
N Leo, or the Lion. 
m Virgo, or the Virgin. 
Called Northern: Signs. 


yy Libra, or the Balanee. 

m Scorpio, or the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, or the Archer. 
Caprirornus, or the Goat. 
'& Aquarius, or the Waterman. 
l X Piſces, or, the Fiſhes. _ 
_ Called Southern Signs. 


07 NumBERs ord FIOUnES. 
Umbers are uſually expreſſed either by theſe 
| ſeven Roman Capitals, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
be Which are called Numerals ; or by theſe Ten Cha- 
„ rafters. viz. 1, 2, 37 4» 5+ 6, 7,8, 9, which are 
„ called Figures, and o, which is a per. 
B Their Signification. NJ 
. One. V. Five... K. Fen. | Is Fifty. C bo 
a Hundred. D. Five Hungred, M. a TIONS 
I. ne 
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1. One. 2. TWo. 3. Three. 4. Four. 5. Five 


6. Six. 7. Seven. 8. Eight. 9. Nine. o. Nothing 
Obſerve concernin the Numeral Leiters, that if 
a leſs Numeral Letter Le placed before a great er, it 
takes away from the greater ſo many as the leſs 
ſtands for; but being placed after a greater, it add 
ſo many to it as the leſs ſtands for: As the Letter 
V. ftands for five; but I. being placed before it 
takes One from it, and makes both ſtand but for 


Four; thus IV. But I. being ſet after the V. adds 


One to it, and makes it Six, VI. Take Notice of 

theſe Examples. eee 
eie ir 
IX. Nine X. Ten XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty L. Fifty LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety C. Hundred CX. Hun. & Ten. 


Obſerve concerning the Characters or Figures, 
that Cyphers at the Right Hand of Figures increaſe 
their Value ten Times, as 1 One, 10 Len, 100 
Hundred, 700 Seven Hundred, 7000 Seven Thou- 
ſand; but at the Left Hand they ſignify nothing; 
as, OI make but One; 0002 but - IT 

A Figure at every Remove from the Right Hand 
increaſes its Value fen Times, as g Nine, 98 Ninety- 
eight, 987, Nine Hundred and Eighty-ſeven, 

Numbers are ſometimes expreſſed by ſmall Reman 
Letters, as i. one, ii. {wo, xvi faxteen, Ixxvili. ſeventy- 
eight, &c. 8 05 FF . 

Where Books, Chapters, Sections, and Verſes 
are cited, the Numeral Letters are generally uſed to 
ſignify the Book or Chapter, and the 1 ures. to 
ſignify the Sections, Verſes, or en ag 
Exod. xii. 17. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the 


ſeventeenth Verſe. So B. IX. Set. 24. ſigniſies Book 
the Ninth, and the Twenty-fourth, Section. 


Figuren. 


N 3 
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ie We APPENDIX; 
| Figures are alſo uſed: to expreſs the Things fol- 


Jowing, viz. | 
The Order or beating of Things as, uh, 
TY 2d, 4th, 10th, 39th, firfl, ſecond, . go, &c. 
4. The Frattios, or Parts of a Thing; a8, 1 
one-half; 3 one forth, or _ F five-eighths, 2 
three quarters, | 
3. The Number of Actions; 3 As, 2 Fire, 9 
thrice. | 
4. The Size of Books ; as, 4 Duarts, gro O- 
Vo, Iz 0 Duadecimo, or twelves, 24 twwenty-fours. 
5. Some Months; as, 7er September, gbr _— 
q November, 10" Dece Why 


0 CHAP. II. 


DIES TIONS for READING PR O8 E, 
according to the Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis: 


ROSE is the common Method of expreſſing 
our Thoughts in Diſcou we or Writing; it is 
Joofe and unconfined to poetical. Meaſure, Rhyme, &c. 
i. e. no certain Number of Syllables is required to 
make a Lin- or Sentence, and in this Senſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to Verſe : Yet if Proſe be well writ, it ad- 
mits of great armony, and is nearly as: muſical as 
Poetry, when free, unreſtrained, and grateful to the 
__.. . | 
Before any Directions be given to the Scholars, 

it may not be improper to propoſe one to the Teacher; 
2nd that is, That what Leſſon ſoever he appoints the 
Learner to ſpell, or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpell 
or read that very Leſſon over before the Schalars, on 
their Imitation. In reading any Part of Scripture; a 
News- paper, an Oration, a Dialogue, Poetry, &c. 
let the Teacher obſerve the Stops; read daliberately, 
give the Accent to the proper Syllable, or Syliables 
in each Word; and the Emphaſys on the proper Word 


7 07 Words 1 in a Sentence. Learners that have a tole- 


rable 


= , / 


z r e 


1b. e Ea widb a the Maler s Voice ; 
and by this Method be ſeeured again adilagreeablo 
Turn of Voice, or an unhappy canting Tone: And 
they will ſooner learn to pronounce. 1h whatſo- 
ever they read by this Imitation, than by a. mere 
Correction of their Faults, without ſuch an Example, 
When. ſeveral Scholars are claſled together, if each 
attends to his own. Book, this m — abe n 
Eaſe, while the Maſter ſpells or 2 
I, OW Po IN s. } 

Every Reader ſhould at one and'the ſame Moment, 
not only pronounce with his Voice the Words he is 
actually upon, e- by his Eye ſtill ſecure ſome fol- 
lowing Words, to prevent Stammering, or a diſagree- 
able . He mk carefully mind the St 
meets with in each Sentence; by which the 
ers will better underſtand what — and he will 
gain Time to breathe, and continue in Reading. If 
he either makes no Pauſſes, where there are Meri: 


to direct him, makes no Diſtinctions of theit gro- 


portional Times, or ignorantly makes Pauſes, where 

there are no Marks, he deſtroys the pre- 

vents the Auiitory from underſtanding what he . | 

Laws the Uſe of 5 p. 33 of this Books) 
CADENCB. | 

Calabei is me proper Toning of the Voice in * 

ing, or Reuding; whereby the Auditors are affected 


and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe, or - 


Subject. He that would learn a grateful Cadence in 
Reading, mult carefully obſerve how thoſe who are 
celebrated for Reading and Speaking well, do ma- 
nage their Voice, on various Subjekte, 5 and frequeat- 
1 exerciſe himſelf in endeavouring to imitate them. 

The Tone and Saund of the Voice in Reading, 
muſt be the ſame as it is in Speaking aud we ihould 
not affect to change that natural and eaſy. S 
wherewith we 8 for a ſtrange, new, aukward 

Tone, 


* | 
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Tone, as ſome do when they begin to read, which 
would amoſt perſuade our Ears, that the Speaker 
and Reader were two different Perſons,” if our Eyes 
did not convince us to the contrary. | | 

Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered according toithe 
Nature of the Subject, and the Voice is to be mana- 
ged ſo as to humour the Senſe by Tones proper 


thereto: Thus, if a Thing be merely ur en 


and not affecting, it is to be ſpoken in a plain Man 
ner, with very little Change of Sounds, as being K 


dreſſed to the Underſtanding and not to the Will : 


If it be argumentative, it requires more Warmth 
and Earneſtneſs; if pathetic, moſt of all. T hings 
natural are to be pronounced with an even diſtinct 
Voice: Good Actions with lofty and magnificent 


Tones of ' Admiration ; wicked Adtions, with thoſe 


of Deteſtation; fortunate Events of Life, with a briſk 
Air; ; unfortunate ones, with a ſad or mournful one. 
The ſeveral Paſſions require much Variety: Love 
is to be be expreſſed with a ſoft and charming Voice; 
Hatred with a ſharp, ſullen, and ſevere one; Foy is 


do be full, flowing, and briſk ; Grzef to be dull, 
languiſhing, and manning Fear with trembling 
and faultering. 


To expreſs the Paſſions well, we malt learn to 


have a dee e eige-. and Feeling of them; and, to this 
: End, we 
felves, and be as much affected as if we actually felt 


ould ſtrongly repreſent Things to our- 


them. Thus the Voice, as the Interpreter of our 
Sentiments, will eaſily convey the ſame Diſpoſition 


into the Minds of the Auditors, it has derived from 


oyr own Conceptions. It is the lively Image of the 
Soul; it receive all the Impreſſions and Changes 


that che Soul itſelf is capable of. In a Word, the 


Voice follows Nature, and borrows TIEN of Oy 
Paſtion. . . 3-4 I 
er t : | t 
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.- It would be.ridioulous'to-readi.commen Thing in 
a a tragical, mournful Manner, which happen pi 
Day, and do not affect us with any en 
on the other Hand, to pronounce great Affairs, and 
Matters of extraordinary Moment, in a low, un- 


concerned, and familiar Voice. 80 that (as was 


ſaid before) every Subject requires Turns of Voice 
ſuitable to it; and whoſoever does not hit the Tone 
peculiar to each, becomes diſagreeable to his Hear- 
«ny. by. Impropriety i in Pronupeiation, t 
In reading a Sentence or Period, there is label 
to _ ſomewhat of a Riſe and Cadence; that is, the 


Voice ſhould gently be! raiſed, until one gets to the _ | 


Middle; and New i it ſhould gently fall to the End 
of it, At the End of a Sentence {peak deliberately ; 
and take Care you do not drap- your Voice too low, 
leſt the Hearers ſhould loſe the Sound and W018 
of two ar three of the laſt Words 
FAB | Of 'Eimewls'rs. - 1 
As that Force of the Voice, which is Fabeln a 
ee Syllable in any Word, is called Aecunt; 
o that which is laid upon a bartievlar Word i in a 
Sentence is called Emphaſis. 
To place the Emphaſis upon anyWord, i is only to to 
ronounce that Word with . Stren 
oice above the Reſt, which gives Force, . 
Beauty to the whole Sentence: Bur if the Word be 
of two or more Spllables, then the accented Sy. 
lable of the emphatical Word is pronounced ſtronger 
than otherwiſe it would be, and à new and different 
Accent is not to be placed upon that Word; as, in | 
this Queſtion, Are you travelling to London? 
Here the firſt Syllable in the Word London: Ne 
be pronounced with a ſtrong Sound; bebauſe the 
en lies upon that Word: And hence it is 
that Authors uſe the Words Accent and Emphaſis in- 
N 8 3 
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| differently, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt be laid on 
any Word in a Sentence; a both are uſually 
Plkced on the ſame Syllable. TON 0D e 
There may be ſeveral 1 Words in a Sen- 
tence; as, The- Boy is neither a Fool, nor a Wit, 


Blockhead, Poet, are all emphatical Words. 
The great and general Rule to find out which is 
the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: Conſi- 
der what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker or Wri- 
ter; and that Word which ſhews the chief Deſign 
of the Sentence, is the emphatical Word; for it is 
for the Sake of ſuch Word or Words, the whole 
Sentenie ſeems to be made. 


find out the empbatical Word; ſuch as theſe: 

1. When a Queſtion is aſked, the Emphaſis often 
lies on the queſtioning Word'; ; | as, 10h, what, 
whither, when: Thus, Who is there ? What is the 


Matter? Whither did you go? When did you return? 


_  »Yet:this/isnot always ſo; as, Ibo is the ſtrongeſt, 
er wiſeſt Man ? In which Sentence, firongeft and 
wiſe are the emphatical Words. 

2. When two Words: are ſet in Oppoſition one 
to the other, and one of them is pronounced with 
an Enpboſis, then the other ſhould have an Emphaſis 
alſo; as, if they run, we will run; for our Feet are 
as good as theirs, In which Sentence, they and 15 
- our and iheirs, are the emphatical Words. 

To make it appear of how great Importance it is 


times very different, according as the Emphaſis is laid 


this 1 N enen namely, 


There might be ſome particular Rules given to 


to place the Emphaſis rightly, we may obſerve that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a-Sentence is often- 


nor a Blockhead ; nor 4 Poet: Where Fool, Wit, 


— 


upon different Words; and that the particular De- 
Go of the Speaker is diſtinguiſhed r b 26, in 


Vin. 


il 1 ; | * * N 
. . £ 
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2163 
F In theſe ſeven Words there may bolfibly be our 


of the 
þ ms Tie - 5 | 8 
, 1, If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word'y4z,* the 


þ. - negative Anſwer may be, No, but my Brother 57 : 


i 2. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word ride, M | 
| Anſwel may be, No, but I ſhall walk. 
N 5 . "I x. | « 330 4 ; 49922 as |} : 

3. If upon Tun; N, I cannot, for I. muſt, go. 


1 
* 


| into the Count MN 1 1 2 © 1 I a * 8 * f g f I 5 1 1 , 
vr} 1 g f 1 $5 * 4 4 itt or * TN. 7 „ * * 
4. If upon 7 ; -day N „ but 1 intend ta go To- 
morrow. 5 | | 


. Hence we ſee how uſeful the proper placing of the | 
Emphaſis is. to right Reading, Farther concerning 
the Emphaſis, oblerve.the Nur following. Dicections. 

I. Catefully avoid a Aonotony,.1,.e, an Uniformity, 

of Voice, or reading . without an,- Emphaſis at all; 
| like an ignorant Boy, who ynderſtands not what be 
reads, exprefling every Word with the ſame canting 
Tone, and laying a proper Force of Zong no Where; 

for ſuch a one pronounces the moſt moving and p. 
thetic Oration, as if, he was ſpelling over a mere 62 be I 
talogue of ſingle Words. „ | 
2. Do not multiply the Emphaſis, nor change the 
Tone of your Voice too often, ſo as to imitate ſing- 
ing or chanting ; for this is another Extreme, and 

as faulty as the former, 1 * 
| Take heed of laying an Emphaſis or Streſs up- 
on Words, where there ought-to be none. Some. 
Readers are apt to place a ſtrong Sound upon Words, 
not ſo much according to their expreſſiye Senſe, as 
according to the length of the Sentence, and the A- 
bility of their Breath to hold it outinpronouncing it. 
4. Have a Care of omitting the Emphaſis where 
it ought to be placed ; for this makes the Sentence 
4 | e e 


. 
* 
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loſe all its Force, and. often, conceals its „Me 
from the Fo 1285 AFG 


+3 7 .* Ba N x 
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unteren. for Reading VERSE. 


'ERSE is, tied up to a certain Meaſure : - and 
the Lines are generally, of an equal Length, 
at leaſt made up of an equal Number of Sy ables 
each. It is allo called eter Rhyme or Blank Verſe. 
An Engliſh Verſe in general conſiſts of only one 
Line, which is made up of five Feet, each Foot con- 
| taining a ſhort and a long Syllable, alternately 

5 the whole Verſe; as, 
Hh hineft Man's the nobleft Wort of Gd. 
P hefe Sort of Feet are by the Latini called. Jam- 
_ bigs, and in Engliſh we ſeldom uſe; any other Kind, 
ff che Accent falls on the 1ſt, za, Sth, Ge. Men 
bles, the Verſe is called Trachaical; as, 
I ths Days of old ; Stories plainly told. 
When two Syllables-are both long, the oot is 
called a Spondee; and when a long yllab e is fol- 
| lowed by two ſhort ones, it is called a Dachle. | 
Diggenes jurly dnd proud. 
The Distinction of long and ſhort Syllables, which 


in Poetry is generally called Quantity, is the ſame 
| Wy 5% Accent in Proſe. 


i/tjch conſiſts of two Lines, and a Stanza of 
- three KH more. Larger Cempaſeions, or a Number 
of Stanzas, connected, are called Odes, Songs, Poems, 
&c. or by other Names, according to the Subject 
treated of; as, a Paſteral treats of a Shepherd's 2 5 3 
an Elegy is a mournful Song or Poem, Cc. 
If a Line 90 70 ſix Feet, the Verſe is called 


Hlerameter, and if only five, Pentameter, as moſt of 
our Compolitions in Poetry are. 


When 


157 
'When two.or mem Linen and with "the ſanta 
a like Sound, the Verſe is called Rhyme ; , as, 

Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 

And cenſure freely who have written well, | 
| When every Line is made up of a certain Num- 
.ber of Syllables, and the Words ſo placed, that the 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch particular Sylla- 
bles, ſo as to make a | mtr Harmony to the Ear, 
this is called Blank Ve c or Metre, from its being | 
Meaſure; as in the foll owing Lines: . 6B, 

now / thou th* Importance 7 a Soul immortal? 

Behold this Midnight Glory: Worlds on Worlds * 

Amazing Pomp ! redouble this Amaze ; | 

Ten thouſand add, and twice Ten Thouſand more : 
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Then weigh the whale, one Soul outweighs them all, A g ; 


And calls th aſtoniſhing Magnificence 
Of unintelligent Creation, poor. _. + Youne. 


In this Kind of Verſe, the Metre is ſtrictly ob ⸗ A 


ſerved, as if it had been Rhyme alſo; and the Words 


are moſtly ſo diſpoſed, that Accents m a fall on e- q 1 
e = 


very 2d, 4th, th, 8th, and roth Syllab 


2 


or Rhyme, as the Spondee and Dattyle will ſome- . 

times occur. | 
The great and general Rule therefore of reading 

Engliſh Parſe, is to pronounce every Word and eve 

| Sentence juſt as if it were Proſe, obſerving the Stops 

with great Exactneſs, placing the Accent on a par- 

ticular Syllable in a Word, and juſt Emphaſis on a 

Word or Words in a Sentence: But with theſe two 

| ſmall Allowances or Alterations following, viz. 


Ss, as they . 
enerally do in Rhyme ; yet no general Rule can be 
id down for accenting either this Kind of Verſe . - 3 


1. At the End of every Line, where there is no + 
Stop, make a Stop about half ſo long as a Comma, 


juſt to give Notice that the Line is ended. 
2. It any Word in the Line happens to have two 
. 0 Sounds, ä 


— = 


Pronunciations; as, 


FTA never ſell my Liberty. 
Here you are to pronounce the Word Liberty as 
if it was written with ee, Libertee, that it may 


a 5 
* \ of 
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Bounds, chuſe to give that Sound to it which moſt. 
favours the Metre or the Rhyme. 


To favour the Metre, is to read two Syllables diſ- 


tinct, or to contract them into one, according as the 


Meaſure requires; as the Word glittering mult make 


three Syllables in this Line: 


All glittering in Arms he flood. 
But in the following it makes but two; 
All glitt ring in Arms he flood. 
To favour the Ryme, is to pronounce the laſt 


Word of the Line ſo, as to make it chime with the 
E Line foregoing, where the Word admits of two 


Tf I were once from Bondage free, 


rhyme with the Word „rer. | TONE 
But if the Verſe runs thus, | 


/ Soul aſcends above the Shy, 


Aud triumphs in her Liberty. 5 
Here the Word Liberty is to be ſounded as end- 


ing in i, that Sty may have a juſt Rhyme to it. 


, But whether you pronounce Liberty, as if it was 
written with ee, or i, you muſt till pronounce the 


laſt Syllable but feebly, and not fo ſtrong as ta miſ- 


place the Accent, and fix it on the laſt Syllable. 
Now having made theſe two ſmall Allowances, 


if the Verſe does not ſound well and harmonious to 


the Ear 


when it reads like Proſe, you are to charge 


the F ault on the Poet, and not on the Reader : For 
it is certain that thoſe Verſes are not well com 
ſed, which cannot be read gracefully, according 
to the common Rules of Pronunciation 
; e AF. 
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DIRECTIONS r IndirinG LerrTers 97 
BuSINESS; for ADDkESSING PERSONS of Q A- 


LITY, in Diſcourje or Writing, &c. 


At Tradeſman's Letters ſhould be plain, conciſe, and 


to the Furpoſe ; free from ſtiff or ſtudied Ex- 


the leaſt Heſitation, or Doubt about the Meaning 


of any Word, Part, or Order contained therein. 


All Orders, Commiſſions, and material Circum/lances 


of Trade, muſt be plainly and particularly men- q 
tioned ; and nothing ſhould be preſumed, under- | | 


ſtood, or implied, in obſcure or ambiguous Terms. 
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preſſions, always pertinent, and writ in ſuch Words 
or Terms as carry a diſtin&t Meaning with them; 
ſo that the Perſon to whom they are ſent, cannot have 


| You. ſhould likewiſe be as punctual and diſtinct 


Letters writ to you. 


as poſſible in anſwering every particular Article in 


The Stile for Letters of this Kind, as well as for 


thoſe of all ordinary Occurrences, ſhould be neat, ſig- 


nificant,, and as. conciſe as the Nature of the Sub- 


je& will admit of; like that of Converſation, i. e. 


write to your Correſpondent as you would talk to him, 


and without any formal uncommon Phraſes. Be {rank 

and affable without linger 

plaiſant without Bombaſt or Flattery ; always re- 

membering, that nothing is more rude and unman- 

ner ly, than to praiſe People to themſelves. | 
Never affect high or hard Terms, but ſuch as you 


think will be moſt intelligible to thoſe you write 


to; and chuſe apt and expreſſive Qualities. © 
Above all Things, never attempt to write Let- 
ters, Sc. of Wit, Humour, or Rallery (whatever your 


inence, obliging and com- 


» 
* 


Talents be) until you become Maſter of ſuch good 


Senſe and good Breeding, as a long Series of Reading 
XL £31 09.0 and 


* 
4a 
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and Experience can o make you; leſt ( before you | 
ꝑe'et a jut and diſtinct yp ee. of what is Pure, 
=. moral or polite ; and. what groſs, immoral, or im- 
= Pure) you beſtow your Wit and Satyr upon improper 
= Oubjects: fo that, while you fancy yourſelf amazing- 
= dy witty, you render yourſelf furprizingly ridiculous 
do better Judges. The Merit of Wit, Humour, &c. 
= 3s only due to the ju and good Application of it.“ 
= of Super ſeriptions of Letters, Adireſſ ug Perſons of 
3 Quality, &c. 
= Superſcription. hs Addreſs, 
1 O the Royal Family. S505 or May it pleaſe 
= To the 5 $ moſt your Majeſty. 
=—_ Zancellent Majeſt 
Io his Royal Hi neſs May it pleaſe your Royal 
| 'Y the Prince of Wits. - ighneſs. 
! = I he fame to any other of them, We only the 
bi > "Title and Sex. 
=— 8 To the Nobili. 
To bis Grace A. + My Lord Duke. 
= Duke of B. PEST, Your Grace. 
_— To. the moſt noble A. My Lord Marquis. 
2 | Marquis of B. Your Lordſhip. - 
1 : Te the. Rt Hon. KA. YJ 
ee, 
To the Rt Hon. A. My Lord. 


"Lord Vicbount B. Your Lordſhip. 


To the Rt Hon. A. 1 x 
A The 


Fa _ A 
— 


— — — — — — 


* 5 Youth have cexcrally Occafion to aurite Letters be- 
fore they have arrived at ſuch a Competency of Reading, or 
Knowleage (which ſome do never arrive at) as is ſufficient 
ro ſhew them what is pertinent and proper, and what not /o ; 
it is preſumed this additional Chapter (being deſigned to re- 
medy ſuch Miſtakes and Improprieties as young N riters are 
off liable 25 will be very uſeful, 
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The Ladies are addreſſed. according to the Rank of 5. 


their Huſbands. | 


All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Ti- 


tle of Lord and Rt Hon. Alſo the eldeſt Sons of 
Earls. This is called the Courteſy of England. 


All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſ- 


counts, and of Barons, are ftiled Efquires, and 
Honourable; as, To the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir. 


All the Daughters of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls 8 
are Ladies. All the Daughters of Viſcounts ang 


Barons are Honourable ; as, 


To the Hon. Mrs A. B. Madam. 


Ihe Title of Rt Hon. is given to all Privy Counſel-- i 
lors, and to the Lord Mayors of London, York, and Xx 


Dublin; alſo to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. + 
All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſion, are ſti- 
led. Honourable ; and every Servant to the King 
on the Civil and Military Liſts, alſo to any of 
the Royal Family, is ſtiled EA, tt. 


To the Parliament. N 
To the Rt Hon, the Lords } My Lords. . 
Spiritual and Temporal, May it pleaſe your 
in Parliament afſembled. Z Lordſhips. 


Citizens, and Burgeſſes, 
in Parliament aftembled. onours. 
To the Rt. Hon. A. nf . 
Sir. 


To the Hon. the Knights, Gentlemen. 


May it pleaſe your 


Eſq; Speaker of the Hon. 
Houſe of Commons.“ 


| | To the Clergy. 

To the moſt Reverend My Lo 
Father in God,. A. 140 1. G 5 
Archbiſhop of B. * 


O 3 To 


li. a. * * n 


* He is generally one of his Maijefty's moft Honourable 
Privy Council. £ 7 


To the Rt Rev. Father in God | My Lok 5 
the Lord Biſhop ar 5 3 ts Your Lordſhip, 
To the Rev. A. 

Dean of C. or Archdeacon, 38 
or Chancellor of D. or Pre- R F Sit: 
3 "ay ev. Sir. 
ary, 
All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and 
 _ Clergymen of inferior Denomination, are ſtiled 
F - Reverend, © 

, The Officers of the King's Houſhold, are addreſ- 
ſid according to their Quality or Office ; giving the 
Preference to thoſe who are moſt honourable. 

In ſuperſcribing to Perſons relating to their Offi- 
* ces, their Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned. 
The Commiſſioners of the Civil Liſt are addreſ- 
ed according to their Rank, and are tiled Rt Ho- 
niourable; as, 
- To the Right Hon. the Lords Connie ed of 
the Treaſury, of Trade and Plantations, of the 
Admiralty, &c. Your Lordſhips. + 
The Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, Excife, Salt 
Duty, Stamp Duty, Navy, &c. are ſtiled Honoura- 
%; ſome of them being commonly Privy Counſel- 
lors, it is uſual to ſtile them collectively, Right Ho- 
nourable; as, Sirs, your Honour s. 
In the Army, all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Rank, with the Addition of their Employ. 
All. Colonels are ſtiled Honourable; "WW The Ho- 
= -nourable Colonel A. B. 

| All inferior Officers have the Name of their Em- 
plo ſet firſt ; as, Major A. B. Capt. A. B. &c. 
# hn the Navy, all . are ſtiled according to 
their Quality and Office; and all Admirals, with- 
out being Peers, are Riled Honourable. 

The other Officers as in the Arm 
All Ambaſſadors have the Title of Lrcellng added 


to 


). 


Right Wor ſhipful ; as are all Mayors of Corporas 
tions, except Lord Mayors, | 


conſiſting of Magiſtrates, or having any among 


the South Sea Company, &c. 
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to their Quality; as have all Plenipotentiaries, and 
Governors abroad, and the Lords Juſtices of Ireland. 
All Judges, if Priv Counſellors, are tiled Right . 


Honourable; if not Honourable ; as, 


The Right Honourable A. B. Lord Chancellor. 
The Rt Hon. Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
The Hon. A. B. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. A. B. Eſq; one of the Juſtices of Ge. - 
All others in the Law according to their Office — 7 
or Rank; every Barriſter having the Title of Ears - 2 
given them. 9 
All e in Cons oſ the Peace, have 
the Title of Eſſuire and Worſbipful; as have all Wh 
Sheriffs and Recorders. 3 
The Aldermen and Recorder of London, are ſtiled 


The Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, t&c, if - 


them, are ſtiled Right Yorſhipful or A a 2 
their Titles may be. - 44. 

Incorporated Bodies are called R as, 
The Honourable Court of Directors of. the Eaſt- J 
India Company, &c. 1 

The Honourable the Sub 3 Deputys 9 
Governors, and Directors of the Bank of England, "2M 


Or elſe Worſhipful; as, | 

The Maſter and Wardens of the worlhipful 
Company of Mercers. 

It is uſual to call a Baronet and Knight, Honour: | 
able, and their Wives Ladies. 

e The Method of addreſſing Men of Trade 
and "Buſineſs, Friends, Relations, and Acquaine 
tances, is ſo well known, that it is needleſs to in- 


ſert it here. | 
CHA P, 


8 Batol, er) out 


| | 4 Z * 5 * Bulzr, Cloth 
50, Bay trees 


Be, Governors 


Ba, the Inſet 


1 55 Beer, a Country Fellow 
l 4 Bol, for a Door 
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Worps the ſame, or very nearly alike, in Sound, but 
i different in Signiſication and Spelling. 


XA, to be troubled 
| Alle, to drink 
: Air, to breath in 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Are, we, or you are 
Ant, a Piſmire 
Hunt, an Uncle's Wife 
Ax, the Article 


| 


Ann, a Woman's Name | 


Bail, a Surety 
Ball, a round Thing 


Beer, Drink 
| Sear, to carry 
Bier, Carriage for the dead 


Be, to be 


Bean, Grain 
Been, was at a Place 
Biel, an Idol 
Bell, of Metal 
Bare, to make a Hole 
e en 
Bot, to bend 


e1 


Boy, a Lad 


| | Buoy, to bear up 


Bread, to eat 
Bred, brought up 
By, near 
Buy, with Money 
Bye, acceſſary 
Breuss, he breweth 
Bruiſe, to ſqueeze 
Brows, over the Eyes 
| Browſe, to feed on Leaves 
But, except 
Butt, to ſhoot at 
Cain, the Murderer 
Cane, to walk with 
Call, to cry out 
Cawl, for a Perriwig, Ec. 
Can, to be able 
Cann, to drink out of 
Cart, to carry Things in 
Chart, a Map 
Ceil, to plaſter 
Seal, of a Letter, &, 
Cell, a Hut or Cave 
Sell, to diſpoſe of 
Cbas' d, did purſue 
Chaſte, virtuous 
Cinque, hve 


* 


| Sink, to ſettle down 


Clark, a Sirname 


Clerk, of a Pariſh, &c. 
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Clauſe, of a Sentence 


7 be 


Claws, of a Bird 
Cloaths, Garments 
Cloſe, to ſhut up 
Cloths, Webs | 
Could, if he would- 
Cud, of Cattle 
is 6 raul. fierce 
Crewel, Worſted 
Dane, of Denmark 
Deign, to grant 
Dam, to ſtop Water 
Damn, to condemn 
Day, the Morning 
Dey, a Governor 
Dear, of great Price 
Deer, in a Park 
Dew, on the Graſs. 
Due, a Debt 
Die, to deceaſe 
Dye, to ſtain Cloth 
"Daw Proviſion - 
Dyet, Aﬀembly 
Do, to act 
Doe, the Female Deer 
Done, acted 


- 


Dun, Colour E 


Ear, of the Head 
Ere, before 

Earn, to work for 
Yearn, to pity 
Yarn, Linen, c. 

Fane, a Weathercock 
Fain, deſirous | 
Feign, to diſſemble 

Faint, weary 
Feint, a 'Pretence 
Fair, comel y 


* — 


| Flour, for Bread 
| Flier, of the Field © 


: Hat dirty ; 5 
Fowl, a Bird n 70 


Gaul, a Frenchman _ . ] 


* High 
BI im, that Ma 


4 5 8 
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Fa be. 


Greece, a Country . 


| Heal, to cure a Wound 


Furr, on the Skin We 5+ 
Flier, of a Room __ 


Fool, an Idiot 


es. — 


Gall, on + LA 


24 4h 
* 2% 


Git, with Gold, 90. | 


* 


Greaſe, or Fat 


. 


Groan, to gh 1-146 1,5 
Grown, lar \8 4. 
Orot, a 3 "© . ö 4 
 Groat, Fe our-pence . "- 2 
„Hail, to ſalutf/ſe 
Hale, to wy 1 1 
Hair, of i 0 3 4 

4 3 to = Esta 8 4 g A * 
Hare, in the Field i 
Hart, a. Beaſt hi 3 * 
Heart, the Seat of Life © 


Heel, of the Foot 15 . 


2 of the a0 2 7055 I E 
Heed, to take Care pl 79 
| Hear, to: hearken 4 
Here, in this Flaee 8 :Y 

100 to make Hake 75 
„loſtx 


E a Song 
"I 7h $8 8 8 6 
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LU - Higher, more high | Main, chief Thing 
©: . ig, of him Mane, of a Horſe 
Hi, to:deride Male, he 
 _ flour, ofthe Day | Mail, Trunk Bag 
Our, belonging to us ; Mayor, Magiſtrate 
Hale, Hollowneſs Mare, to ride om 
Il hole, perfect Mead, Liquor I 
Horſe, a Beaſt Mede, one of Media = 
Hearſe, with Cold Mean, worthleſs - ; 
Hue, Colour Mein, Behaviour : 
Jeu, to cut dovyn Meat, to eat 
Hub, a Man's Name | Meet, together 
I, myſelf Mete, to meaſure 
Eye, to ſee with - © Mews, for Hawks 
TI Iwil Muſe, to meditate 
Je, in a Church Might, Strength 
Ie, an Iſland "Mite, in Cheeſe 


In, within 
Inn, for Travellers 
Kill, to murder 
Kiln, for Bricks 
q, for a Lock 
ray, for Ships 
Le, leſt that 
Lea, ſmalleſt 
Limb, a Member 
Limn, to paint 
Loatb, to abhor 
Toth, unwillingly 
Lo behold 
Low, humble 
Lower, to let down 
Lor, to frown 
Lane, a narrow Paſſage 
Lain, did lie 
Made, finiſhed 
1 Maid, a Virgin 


Moat, a Ditch 

Mote, in the Eye 

Moan, to lament + 

Mown, cut down 
Naim, a Place 

Name, Title 
Oar, of a Boat 

Ore, of Metal 

Of, belonging to 


| 


| Of, at a Diſtai ce ö 


Oh! alas | 
Owe, to be indebted to 
One, in Number 
Von, did win 

Our, of us 


Hour, ſixty Minutes 


Pale, Colour 


| Pail, a Veſſel 


Pain, or Grief 


Pane, of Glaſs 


Pair, ese 8 

Pare, to cut o 
Pauſe, a Stop 

Paws, of a Bird 
Peal, upon Bells 


Peel, to taketheou thde off | 


Peace, Love 
Piece, of Gold, &c. 
Pear, a Fruit 

Peer, a Lord 

Peir, for Ships 

Pile, a Fiſh +1 

P:que, a Quarrel 
Place, of Abode 

Plaice, a Fiſh 
Plain, clear 

Plane, a Tool, Tree, e. 
Plait, as the Hair 

Plate, of Metal 
Pleas, Pretences 

Pleaſe, to content 

Plumb, a Fruit 

Plum, a Lead Weight 
Pale, a Stick 

Pall, to cut Hair 
Poor, needy 

Pour, as Water 

Power, Strength 

| Praiſe, Commendation. 

Prays, he prayeth 
Pray, to beſeech 


Prey, a 5 Honey 
Queen, the Ning Wife 


Quan, a dirty Slut 
Phew, Water 


Reign, of a King 
* of a Bridle 


7 


0 


| 


 Raxe, to 2 dn . 


Rime, a freezing Mit 


Rite, Ceremon 
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Ra 45 Sun- beams 

ead, I read 

Reed, a Shrub 
Rear, to eredt 

Rear 7 the hinder Part - 
Rhyme, a Verſe 


Right, juſt, Tae 


Il right, a Workmag : 
Write, with a Pen | 


Road, the Hi hway 
Rode, did ride 2 


Roe, a kind, of Deer, 


Noto, of Trees, Sc. 


Rome, à City 
Rom, of an Houfe 
Root, of Plants 
Rout, to defeat 
Sail, of a Ship 
Sale, of Goods 
Scene, of a Stage 


= 


| Seen," "beheld 


Seas, great Waters 
Sees, he ſees. 


| Serge, to lay hold of 


Ceaſe, to 5 | 


Seem, to a 


Seam, that is . 


Seer, a Prophet 
Scar, to burn 
Sent, | N 
Scent, a Smell! 
Cent. an Hundred 
Shew, to make appear 
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| 4 e Foot 
Shoar, Cut, &c. 
Shire, the Water-coaſt 
Sign, a Token 
Tine, in Geometry 
Sight, ſeeing 


Site, to ſummon 


Sleigbt, Dexterity 
Slight, to deſpiſe” 
Slee, ſour Fruit 


- Slow, tardy 


- Sole, of a Shoe | 

goal, a Fiſn S 
Some, a Part 

| Sum, the Whole 

| Son, a Man Child 

Lun, i in the Fi irmament 
Soon, quickly 

Swoon, to faint: 
Sore, an Ulcer 

. to mount up 

So, thus ' 

| Sow, with Seed 

Stair, ſome Steps 


Stare, to look earneſtly 


Steal, torob 
Steel, Metal | 

| Stead, a Place 
Steed, a Horſe 

Stile, a Paſſage 
Sthle, for Writing 
i did ſtand 


— 


5 Stud, an Emboſſment 


dae, at Law 
Sew, with a Needle 
- Sow, a Swine 
Sweat, of the Brow 


| 
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| Sweet, delicious 


Tacks, ſmall Nails 


| Tas, a Subſidy 


Tail, the End 
Tale, a Story 
Taint, to corrupt 
Tent, for Soldiers 

Team, for Horſes 


Teem, to pour out 
The, an Article 


Thee, a perſonal Name 


T here, at that Place 


| Their, of them 


Throne, a Seat of State 
Thrown, caſt 
Time, when 


Thyme, a ſweet Herb 


To, unto 


Toe, of the Foot 


Two, a Couple 


Too, likewiſe 


Tour, a Journey 


Tow'r, to ff 
Tower, for 


efenee 
Vale, a Valley 

Veil, a Covering 
Kata. uſelefs 


Vein, of the Body 


Dre, eg 6. 
Your, of 


Wain,aGart orWaggon 


Mane, to decreaſe 


Mare, Merchandize 
Wear, to put on Cloaths 
ere, as we were 
Waiſt, the Middle 
Waſte, to * 


Py 2 


Meigb, to poize 84 | 
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Viel, . 1 


May, forty Buſhelss Tow, a Tree 
Wheat, A Spot . l Ewe, A Shee IT 13 1 

I beet, of a Cart, Se. Yoke, of 2 
Meal, feeble I vol, of an keg. AY: 


— 


r of dan Ma, 


BEL, a Man's Name 
A Able, powerful 
Account, Eſteem + 


Accompt, Reckoning 


Advice, Counſel _ 
Adviſe, to counſel — | 
Alloy, Mixtureof Metal | 


Allay, to eaſe the Pain 


Alley, a narrow Pallage 
Ally, a Friend, &c. 
Allow'd, granted 
Aloud, great Noiſe 
Altar, for Sacrifice 
Alter, to change © 
_ going up 
Aſent, Agreement 
aver, Car penter's Tool 


— 


{ 


Augar, a Soothſayer 


con, Hog's Fleſh 


Balen, in the Oven 
Beacon, Notice of R 
Bieclen, with the Hand 


* 


Berry, 'Fruit 
Bury „to inter the Dead 
i . broken Places 


Breecbes, to wear 


Bomigb, a Corporation 


BN for Rabbits 


Camel, a Gun 


1 


Canon, a Law © 
Capital, Cbief 
Capitol, a Tower” 1 
Captor, a Prize Taker 
N a Prize taken” 
Cellar, for Liquor” | 
Seller, one that ell,” 
. Cenſer, for Ince 
Cenſor, a Reformer 
Cenſurt, to jud 0 
Cieling, of a oom 
ws. ſetting a Seal . - 
Cle, an fall 
Citron, Fruit - 
Centry, a Gen 
Century, 100 Tears | 
Choler, Anger A 
Collar, for the Neck 
Cocket, Schedule 
Coquet, fickle Woman | 
Concert, of Muſic 
Conſort, Wife of 2 King 


| Coufm, a Relation 


| Cozen, to cheat 
Council, Aſſemblyß 

Counſel, Advice 9 
Caurant, a News paper 

Currant, a Fruit 


. a Stream ; 
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5 Diſſent, to diſagree 
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 Coutier, a Meſſenger 


Currier, aLeather-dreſſer| 
©. - Cymbal, an Inſtrument 


_ Symbol; a Sign 
Cruel, inhuman 
- Crewel, Worked 
. Cypreſs, a Tree 
© Cyprus, an Ilan 
Colour, white or black 


| Culler, a Sorter of Goods | 


Defer, to put off 
Differ, to difagree 
Deſcent, going down 


138 eſert, Merit 
Deſart, a Wilderneſs 
Dire, Dreadful 
Dyer, a Stainer of Cloth 
Diet, Proviſions 
Dyet, Aſſembl . 
Eno, in Number 
Enough, in Quantity 
Erxtant, in Being 
Extent, Diſtance 


Felon, a Criminal | 
F.illip, with the Finger 
Pbilip, a Man's Name 
Francis, a Man 
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I Aalals, to buly one's Self 
Fellon, a Diſeaſe | : 


N 5 


Idol, an Ima 
Incite, to ſtir up 
Infight, Knowledge 
ndict, to proſecute 
Indite, to compofe 
Latin, a Language 
Latten, Tin 
» Lefſen, to make leſs 
Leſſon, in Reading 1 
Lettice, a Woman s Name þ 
Lettuce, an Herb __ 
Liar, a Teller of Lies 
Tyre, a muſical Inſtrument 
Lower, let down © 
Lour, to frown © 
Manner, Cuſtom 
Manor, a Lordſhip 
Manure, Dung 
Marſhal, of an Army 
Martial, warlike | 
Marten, a Bird 
Martin, a Man's Name 
Medal, a Coin 


Metal, Gold, ic. 
Mettile, Briſkneſs, Se. 
Meſſage, an E rrand 


Me vage, al Houſe, Ee. 


Mortar, to pound in 


Frances, a Woman Morter, made of Lime 
Geflure, Carriage Ordnance, Cannon 
Jeſier, a Merry Fellow | Ordinance, Commandm. 
_  Grander, greater Parſen, of a Pariſh 
Grandeur, Greatneſs Perſon, Somebody 
Heaven, God's Throne] Pallas, a Goddeſs 
Haven, Harbour Palace, of a King 
lale, lazy Paſloer, a Teacher 
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APPENDIM. 


Paſture, Ground | Relic, the We . 
Pattern, to copy after| Relizt, a Widow ; J 
Patron, a Protector | Recent, new, fren |; 
Poplar, a Tree | Reſent, to be angry 3 
Popular, loved by People] Saver, that 7 S521 
Pradlice, Exerciſe . | Saviour, the Redeemer 4 "—_— 
Praiſe, to exerciſe Savour, Smell a: ; 
Preſence, being here Starling, a Bird © 
Preſents, Gifts _ | Sterling, "Englih Money 


Princes, a King's Sons] Satan, the Devil 
Princeſs, King 5 oy Sattin, a Sort of Silk 


Profit, Advantage | Senate, aParliament;&c 

Prophet, a Foreteller Sennight, a Week 
EKRancour, Hatred Pialue, Worth 

Ranker, more thick Valley, a Vale or Dale — lt 

Raſor, the Inſtrument! Val, or Phial, of Cl. 1 
Razure, taken out. Viol, for Muſie = 

W OA SDS of * three Syllables. N 
Ae Sls: - 'E xerciſe, Labour 
Aſſiſtants, Helpers | Exerciſe, to conjure . 

Barbara, a Woman Glutinous, ſticking. 
Barbary, a Country Gluttonous, greedy | 
Barberry, a Fruit | JIngenious,of quickParts | 

Cellery, an Herb - | Ingenuous, candid,fincere. 
Salary, Wages  Lethar \ Sleepineſs- x." 

Chronical, Cont inuance | Liturgy, ommon Prayer 
Chronicle, a Hiſtory Hee Paraſite, a Flatterer 


Calradar, of Months | Parricide, a Murderer - 
Calender, to ſmooth Cloth Populate, com, People 
Complement, Remainder j Populous, full of People 
Compliment, a Ceremony] Precedent, Example 
Deference, Reſpe&t . | Preſident, that preſides - 
Difference, Diſagreement Premiſes, introductory 
Eminent, famous F es, Lands, c. 
Imminent, approaching "I a Maxim 
. 
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Princiat; Chief FA; 

Propheßß, to forete] 

9 a thing foretold 
© Seignior, a Lord 


2 


1 XY 


1. APP 


3 


EN DI X. 


Senior, elder 
Vacation, Time of Re 
ſpite 
| Pecation, a Calling 


9 


Won Ds made 72 in Sound and Signi 2 by the 
Addition of e final ; the Uſe of which ſee in p. 9. 


AB, Barbara, 
Babe, a Child 
Bar, Hiaderance 


Bare, naked 


Bit, a ſmall Piece 


| N with the Teeth 


Breath, Air 
Breathe, to take Air 


9 SY 


a dtaff 
3 Only of the Face 


Chine, a Back-bone _ 


Cub, a Whelp 
Cube, a Die 
Dam, to ſtop Water 
Dame, a Lady © 
Din, Noiſe | 
Dine, eat at Dinner 
Fat, well liking 
Fate, Deſtin 
Fan, to Blow 
Fane, Weathercock 
Far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Entertainment 
Fin, of a F in 
Fine, brave 
Gat,, did get 
Gate, a Door 
Ha, thou haſt 
Haſte, Speed 


—— 


Hop, bitter Fruit 


] Hope, to expect 


Hug, to embrace 
Huge, very large 
* Kin, Relation 
| Kine, Cows _. 
Mad, diſtracted 
Made, done 
Man, in Stature 
| Mane, of a Horſe 
Mar, to ſpoil 
Mare, a Beaſt 
Mat, Matthew . 
| Mate, Companion 
Met, come together 
Mete, to meaſure © 
Ned, with the Head 
Node, a Knot 


* 
T 


Shan 


4 Not, no 
Note, to obſerve 


On, upon 


One, an Unit 
7 Pat, fit, &c. 1 


Pate, the Head ? 


Plat, of Ground 
| Plate, of Metal 


Plumb, to ſound. 


Plume, a F eather 


Quit, to leave 
* * 
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Of RHETORICAL TRoPEs and FIGURES. 


Trope is the changing of a ſingle Word in a 


Sentence from its proper Signatication to that 
of another, bearing ſome Affinity, Agreement, or 


Contrariety to the former. — And, a Figure implies 


the like Change in all the Parts of a Sentence. 
I, A METAPHOR is the Change of a Word from 


ariſon; as, He has a flony (i. e. 
ove is blind (i. e. without Thought). 


a hard) Heart. 


VEr- 


its proper Signification to another, or a Simile in- 
tended to illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak of, without 
the Sign of Co 


Heis full of Meitle (i. e. Life). The golden * 55 
pure, untainted) Age. A Tide (i, e. Exceſs or 

flowing) of Paſſion. . God 2: a Shiel i to good Men, i, e. 
guards as a Shield him that bears it againſt the At- 
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| Rag, of Cloth Stare, to gase, fc, 
Rage, Anger P Thin, lean, S. 
ob, to ſteal | Thine, of the 
Robe, a long Garment | Trip, to gonimbly._ - 
Rat, to conſume ' Tripe, of an Ox | _ 
Rote, by Cuſtom. wn, in Weight N 
Scar, from a Wound | Tune, in Muſic bh: 
Scare, to affright Van, the Front |; EY 
Scrup, a Bit Jans, a Weatherco cg 
Scrape, with a Knife N, frem m a. 
Sham, a Pretence _ | Uſe, common Practice 
Shame, Diſgrace . War, ſighting | 
"urs Matter Mare, Merchandize * - 
Sire, a Father V Win, to get 1 
Stag, a Deer Vine, to drinn nk 
Stage, to ſtand upon Man, pale 3 
Star, in the Sky Wane, to decreaſe 
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tacks and Strokes of an Enemy; ſo does the good 
Providence of God protect good Men from the 


Power of their Enemies. But ſhould we ſay, God 
ra a Shield to good Men, then it becomes a Simile 
odr Compariſon: So that a Metaphor is ſtricter or 
F cloſer than a Compariſon, and a Compariſon looſer 
--- and leſs compact than a Metaphor. | 


2. MgToNnomr is putting one Name for another 


on Account of the near Relation there is between 
them, and ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, or the 


. contrary ; as, He underflands the Engliſh Tongue (i. e. 


Language) perfectly. Give Ear (i. e. Attention). 


The Land (i. e. the People) mourns. Pale Death, 


5 (i. e. Death cauſing Paleneſs).— The Inventor is put 
for the Invented; as, Mars (i. e. War) rages. The 


Author for his Works: as, Read Horace (i. e. his 


6 Writings).— The Inſtrument for the Cauſe; as, 
Hl Tongue (i. e. Eloquence) defends him, &c. 


3- SYNEDOCHE implies the Whole by a Part, 
or a Part by the Whole; as, He is an honeſt Soul 
> (i. e. Man). A bright Genius (i, e. Man). The Orator 
with Tropes abounds (i. e. elegant Language). The 
Soldier (i. e. Soldiers) under goes great Hardſhips. Se- 
veral Winters he dwelt under this Roof (i. e. ſeveral 
Years within this Houſe). A Ship's Metal (i. e. 


Suns). Hes a good Hand (i. e. Workman). This 


25 an excellent Bottom (i. e. Ship). | 
4. An IRON is diſſembling or changing the pro- 


per Signification of a Word or Sentence to quite the 


contrary, and is uſed by Way of Pleaſantry, Rallery, 
"Inſult, or Abuſe; as, A brave (i. e. idle) Watebman 
indeed to ſleep. Your Behaviour and Addreſs muſt cer- 
 tainly engage every Body in your Favour, (i. e. none). 
The Character of the Perſon ironically praiſed : 
 "I't& Air of Deriſion that appears in the Speaker or 
Deſeriber, ſufficiently diſcovers the Diflimulation,— 


—.. A ˙ 


from its proper Signification to an improper one, t 
it borrows the Name of one Thing to expreſs ano» 


_ * threatens (i. e. promiſes) a Fauour. 


legory muſt throughout be ſimilar in its Circum- 2 
ſtances to the Cauſe or Story it would Ie ar 


| ſen at firſt be continued to the laſt. 
Alder the Reality of Things, either by Am- 
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Dryden humorouſly- ridicules the Egyptian Workhip 


in a laughing, ironical Encomium of their Leek 
and Onion Gods : 2 
« Th' Egyptian Rites the. Jebuſites embrac's,” ;} 
200 Where Gods were recommended by their Taſſe. 
Such ſavoury Deities muſt needs be gf 
% As ſerv'd at once for Worſhip and for Foot 
5. A CATACHRESIS is — hange of 2 Went 


ther; as, To hold (i. e. lay) a Hager. To make ( 
teach) a Dog. An eternal (i. e. perfect) s Hh 


6. An ALLEGORY means one Thing by ſaying | 
another, and partakes. of the Nature of a nile | 
Parable, or Fable. Or it may be termed a Series | 
or Chain of Metaphors continued; 48, Having 
embarked in this Affair, we have paſſed. the Shoals, ＋ 7 
now fair Gales promiſe to bring us into an , agreeable © © 
Haven. Venus grows: cold withaut Ceres and Bats 
chus, (i.e. Love grows cold without Bread and 
Wine.)—An Allegory ſerves to expreſs our Mean 
ing in Diſguiſe, when plain and literal anes, _ 
not be ſo ſafe ſeaſonable, or ſo effectual n 
the Perſon or Party we intend to inſtruct by „ 
It is often uſed for Magnificence and Lof tines, 
to raiſe Wonder, and gratify On Al 


illuſtrate, and the ſame Metapbor which was cha- 


es r 


7. The Hvrza bol: either exceſſively en rg 


pariſon or otherwiſe ; as, Swift as Lighiuing. A hi 
than Snow. Extol his Fame above the Skies. - Sus 4 


do not n _ &c, * than a Fant. 


8 
* 
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rð*rXG— — — . 
„ Qutfiript the Wind in Speed upon the Plain, 
6 2420 * the Fields, . 3 bearded Grain; 
« She fwept the Seas, and as ſhe ſæimm'd along, 
Her flying Foot unbath'd in Billows hung.“ 
To magnify to the Height of Wonder Things great, 
w, and admirable, extremely pleaſe the Mind of 
Man; but Trifles dreſs'd up in gaudy Ornaments, 
and an affected Sublime, give intolerable Diſguſt to 
a Perſon of ſound Diſcernment and refined Taſte. 


Therefore Temper and Judgment are requiſite both 


in the Exceſs and Defe# of this Trope; for to ad- 


mire worthleſs or trifling Things, and to deſpiſe 


the Reverſe, betrays Weakneſs and Stupidity, and 
in the latter Caſe, Envy and Malice. 9 6 
8. A SARCASM is keen and biting, and has the 
true Spirit of Satyr in it; as, Phyſician, cure thyſelf. 
Cyrus, thy Thir/t was Blood, now drink thy Fill. 
9. An ANTONOMASIA is putting an Appellative 
or common Name for a proper Name; as, The 
Orator, for Cicero; the Apoſtle, for $t Paul; he is 
a Nero, i. e. a cruel Perſon. ? 
10. A PARABLE illuſtrates and enforces the Senſe 
by Way of Compariſon or Similitude; as, He is 
brought as a Lamb to the Slaughter. 1 
11. A CIIM Ax is a Gradation wherein the Word 


or Expreſſion which ends the firſt Member of a Pe- 


Tiod begins the ſecond, and ſo on; as, Folly be- 
gets Pride, Pride is the Author of Confuſion, and 
Confuſion of Miſery. = 3 

132. An ANTIMETALOBLE ſignifies two Things 
| ſet in Oppoſition to each other, either by Way of 
Contraſt or 5 1. 755 as, Contentment is had by 


fuiting our Deſires to Things, and not Things to our De- 


Frets. Rich and Poor, Young and Old, are equally ſub- 
. jeft to Death. The Poor are deſpiſed, while the Rich 


- are 
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are careſſed. Love is a painful Pleaſure. Virtus may 
be overpowered, but not overthrown. _ 


Pl 


13. A PARALEPSIS is a pretended: Omiſſion of 


ſome Things purely to make an Advantage by re- 
citing them, and implies a Deſign upon the Hear- 
ers; as, I ſhall ſay nothing of his private Charaties, 


1 paſs by his extenſiue Bounty in the Education of Poor 


Children and Orphans. | | I 
14. DiasYRMus is a Figure whereby we ſhortly 
anſwer, or rather evade a Thing which it would be 


. 


— 


tedious to mention; as, What Matters it to reply 


to an Argument foreign to the Purpoſes © 
"TOO br, ©: the Names, Number, and Species 
of figurative Expreſſion, in Diſcourſe and Wirit- 


ing, are almoſt infinite, yet the above- mentioned 


are looked upon as the principal ones, as from them 


moſt of the reſt are derived, or ſo nearly connefted 


therewith, that the Diſtinctions are ſcarcely con- 
ceivable, or even neceſſary to be taught at Schools: 


Though for a more critical Knowle ge in che Art | 


of Speaking and Writing, I would recommend to. 
Youth (in their Courſe of Wanne for Fdification) 
a critical Peruſal of that fuller Rhetoric laid down” 


in Dodſſey s Preceptor ; out of which I fhall juſt giye 


the Names and mere Definitions of what he a 
bet 


the moſt moving Figures of Speech, as the heft 
Means of pointing to the ſaid Book for a due Per- 
uſal of the Examples and IIluſtrations, which be- 


ing there laid down in the moſt” practicable and 


perſpicuous Manner, cannot fail of edifying ang. 
improving the Taſte of any Engliſh Scholat who 


duly peruſes them, but what Youth cannot be ſup- 


poſed capable of at the Time of learning this _ 


Grammar. e „ 
I. EXCLAMATION is a Figure that expreſſes the 
Breaking out and Vehemence of any Paſfoon. 


2. Dou ur 


4 : | 6 ? Rank, In 7 - Gree N \ | 
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2. Doug expreſſes the Debate of the. Mind 
with itſelf upon a prefling Difficulty. A Man in 
a ſeyere Strain and Perplexity firſt takes up one Re- 
ſolution, and then lays it aſide, after thinks ano- 
ther Method more convenient, and then changes 
again. He is tofled to and fro with ſtrong Tides 
of Paſſion, and at laſt, after terrible Struggles, 
ſcarce fixes upon a final Determination. 
3- CORRECTION is a Figure, whereby a Man earn- 

eſtly retracts and recalls what he had ſaid or reſolved. 

4. SUPPRESSION is a Figure whereby a Perſon 
in Rage, or any other Diſturbance in Mind, ſpeaks 
not out all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off his 
_ Diſcourſe. . Es 
5. OM1$$ION is, when an Author pretends that 
he conceals and omits what he declares. | 
6. ADDREss or APDSTROPHE is, when in a ve- 
hement Commotion a Man turns himſelf on all 
Sides, and applies to the Living and Dead, to An- - 
gels and Men, to Rocks, Groves, and Rivers. 
7. SUSPENSION begins and carries on a Period or 
Diſcourſe in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader 
all along, and keeps him in Expectation of ſome 
conſiderable Thing in the Concluſion. b 

8. INTERROGATION is, when the Writer or 

Orator raiſes Queſtions and returns Anſwers; not 
as if he was in a Speech or continued Diſcourſe, 
but in Dialogue or Conference with his Reader, 
Auditor, or Adverſary. 


— 


9. PREVENTION is, when an Author ſtarts an 


* 


Odjection, which he foreſees may be made againſt 


gives an Anſwer to it. 


any Thing he affirms, deſites, or adviſes; to and 


10. CoNncEss10N freely allows ſomething that 
et might bear Diſpute, or obtain ſomething that a 
Man would have granted to him, and which he 

thinks cannot fairly be denied, 11. RR 


* 
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115 REPETITION is a F igure which ee 
and emphatically repeats either the ſame Word 


1 Or 


the ſame Senſe in different Words. Care is to be 
taken that we run not into inſipid -T autologies, nor 


affect a trifling Sound and Chime of inſignificant 
Words. All Turns and Repetitions are ſo, that do 


not contribute to the Strength and Luſtre of th 


++ 
a 


_ Diſcourſe ; or at leaſt one of them. 
12. PERIPHRASIS or CIRCUMLOCUTION uſes 
more and ſometimes leſs plain Words, to avoid ſome 


Inconvenience and ill Effect which would proceed 


from expreſſing a Thing in fewer & plainer Words, 
13- AMPLIFICATION is, when every chief Ex- 


| preſſion in a Period adds Strength and Advantage to 5 


what went before; and ſo the Senſe all along 
heightens, till the Period be vigorouſly and agree- 
bly cloſed. 


14. Ouiss io or CoPULATIvE, is When the 


Conjunctions or little Partieles that connect Words 


together are left out, repreſenting Haſte, or Eager- 
nets of Paſſion. | i 2 4 


15. OeeposITION is a Figure whereby Things 


very different or contrary are compared and placed 
near, that they may ſet off each o ter. 


16. Comyar180n beautifully ſets off and illuſ- 
trates one Thing by reſembling and comparing it 


ly 


N | 


\ 


to another, to which it. bears a manifeſt Relation 


and Reſemblancde. : 


17. LivELY DESCRIPTION is ſuch a ſtreng and 


beautiful Repreſentation of a Thing, as to give the 


* 


. 


18. VISIoN or IMAGE is a Repreſentation of 
Things diſtant or unſeen, in order to raiſe Won- 
der, Terror, or Compaſſion, made with ſo much 


Reader a diſtin& View and ſatisfactory Notion of | 


Life and Emphaſis, that as the Poet has a full View © _ 


of 
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_ 'of the whole Scene he deſcribes, ſo he makes the 
"Reader ſee it in the ſame ſtrong Light. | 
109. PRoSOPOPELA, perſonifying, or raiſing Qua- 
: 2 or Things inanimate into Fertan, has two 
arts. DES 
The firſt is when good and bad- Qualities, Acci- 
-Qerits, and Things inanimate, are introduced in Diſ- 
courſe, and deſcribed as living and rational Beings. 
The ſecond is when we give a Voice to inani- 
120 Things; and make Rocks, Woods, Rivers, 
Buildings, &c. to expreſs the Paſſions of rational 
Creatures. | 
20. CHANGs of Tim is when Things done and * 
* — are deſcribed as now doing and preſent. 9 1 
Form of Expreſſion places the Thing to be repre- 
- ſented in a ſtrong and prevalent Light before is, 
and makes us Spectators rather than Hearers. 
221. CHANGE of PExsoxs has ſome Variety— 
1 Tis moſt commonly when the Writer on a ſudden 
breaks off his Relation, and addreſſes his Reader. 
222. TRANSITION is of two Sorts ; 


1180 


I. be firſt is when a Speech is introduced hivpt- 
* ly, without expreſs Notice given of it. 

I The ſecond is when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 

Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to another, from 
which it ſeems very different at firſt View, but has 

2 Relation and Connection with it, and ſerves to 
; illuſtrate and enlarg e it. 

23. SENTENCE is an inſtructive or lively Remark 
4 inal on ſomething very obſervable and agreeably 
ſiurpriſing; which contains much Senſe- in ow 
" WY ords.. ,-- 

24 EPIPHONEMA is an Acclamation, contain 


ing a lively Remark placed at the End of a Diſ- 
"INF" or arration. 


7 7 N 7 F 
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I now find that thoſe Maſters who are beſt qualified ta 


tions; while the frequent 


To FISHER. GRAMMAR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


7 T was with great Diffidence, and after > Aſs 5 
fiduity in jludying the Engliſh Language indepen- 


PE that I firſt attempted to con/iitute a Syſtem of | 


fntadtical Rules peculiar to. the Genius of the Lan- 
guage, with Exerciſes of bad Engliſh, -(See the 
Grammar.)—The general Approbation and kind Re- 


ception of which, very 1 ar exceeded my mia(t ſangu ins 


Expectations : And t ugh I thought the Examples 


contained in the ſaid — bad been ſufficient ta 
 bave confirmed a Scholar in the Canſtruction and Con- 
nection of the Engliſh Language, with the Additions 


School-maſters might write out themſelves, under , ſuch 
Rules as they found the Scholars moſt deficient in : Yet 


teach, have not Leiſure to produce ſuch neceſſary Addi. 
Rabe tions of the ſams Exe 
erciſes in u full School, render them, in Time, fami- 


+ > liar to the Scholar, independent of any Rules at all, 
: The following E xerciſes are therefore de 


I have been folicited to give the additional Exerciſes 
in Verſe rather than in Proſe, as frequently a 2 
more Tranſpofition, and more Variety in Expreſſis 
when my Friends confider, that without Ae the 
Meaſure, Rhyme, or Beauty of 3 it is leſs po 
ble to Mutulations than Proſe, they will let t 
following ' Examples in Verſe ſuffice z which 41 — 
be aſſured are, collectively, fuch as are moſt liable (ra- 
taining their Beauties) to be varied inta_ ſuch Errors 
,as are leaſt apparent to. a tranſient Reading, or to @ - 
_-_ bp leaſt unattentive to the Chain of Connection 

ily running through the Language. I have been 
pres careful, under the ſame Principle, of collecting 
the P My 8 ö. _ Q better to elucidate . | 


Hun. | 


> 


182 INTRODUCTION. 
Jinn, . given a Chapter of Sentences, tranſpoſed 
from the general Order of the Language, ( ſee p. 183.) 
for the Scholar to adjuſt and compoſe, as directed m 
this Grammar, (þ. 115, 116, 117.) 
I have not quoted the Authors from whom theſe Ex- 
erciſes are talen; unwilling to make any one liable to 
Errors of my own introducing, or to furniſh the art "aaa 
Cebolar with Means of finding out and copying the 
| 7 Boots. 
No additional Praxis of bad Spelling will be neceſ= 
| Gary to thoſe who have learned Engliſh in the modern Way, 
pPõractiſed in the northern Counties, or in the Method of 
[ the New Engliſh Tutor, (/d in London by Geo. 
| Robinſon); 2 . taught, muſi neceſſa- 
rily confirm a 8 cholar i in 3 and Spelling : But 1 
have miſa 2 the Capitals, as Exerciſes under the 
. foregoing Chapter, (fee p. 143.) And though I thought 
the Praxis for Government had been ſufficient for 4 
Language, —— Variations in the Endings of its 
Names, or Caſes, excepting the Nominative Word and 
the Genitive Caſe, yet I am happy to find that a ſut- 
ceeding Author has made Improvements upon it, by go- 
_ verning Names, in other Poſitions, by the Prepoſitions 
reſpectively annexed, onus following a Verb; but I ſhoul4 
not think it adviſeable to call ſuch Names by any 
Caſe our Language is exempt from ; the Prepoſitions 
expreſſing their own Sign. fication ; in the Latin, ex- 
FE. preſſed in the different Termination of Names. This 
Aavice will probably be laughed at by thoſe who define 
, dur Language by 1 the Conſtruction of the Latin, which, 
'Þ | ; however, will give me no Concern ; for never having 
| ſolicited the Approbation of the Lea ned, I have labour- 
ell only to render myſelf intelligible and uſeful to the 
miere Engliſb Scholar; who muſt learn this practical 
1 | river before he can poſſibly comprehend any other 
Lt Engliſh Grammar more peculiarly adapted to the Scho- 
Fi rs the Critic or the Orator. 
1 A. F 18 HER. 
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esd db d SIRE 
A | CHAPTE R OF TRANSPOSITION. , 


Y. whom 'has not the Wealthineſ of dan a 

Creſus been heard of?“ BP o 

It is not perceived by one who lives in Eaſe and | 
Affluence, when old Age creeps upon him. f 

Glory has been gotten by many Men by inge= 
nious Arts. | 

I had rather be approved by one good Man, than i 
by many bac. 

To 3 that are failing, thoſe Things that 
ſtand ſeem to move. 

He that has determined a Diſpute, one Side be- 
ing unheard, though he has determined it right, has 
not been juſt, 

The Cate is ſhut too late, and in vain, after. the 
Horſe is already ſtolen. | 

Such a one as the Learned call a wiſe Man, we 
have heard of none in all the reſt of Greecs, at A- 
th ns but of one. 

So much Reſpe&t was no where. given t to Ae. 


at Lacedemon. 


N 


— 


5 — 
— 5 2 =. 


20s * ' | bs * hs v7 . 


* Who has not heard of the Wealthineſs of rich: * 


„Creœſus * 


One who lives | in Eaſe and Affluence dats not per- 
ceive when old Age comes upon him. is 
In this Manner the Scholar may adjuſt the 0 Sen- 
tences of this Chapter, as Exerciſes for the Order of the 

. (See Gram. Page 115 * 


: \ 
Fate, 
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Nothing can be well done by an angry Perſon. * 
To know ourſelves is the rt Step to Wiſdom; 
Which, as it is the hardeſt Thing of all, fo it is the 
moſt uſeſul. 
Than to injure a Friend who has particularly 
ſerved us, what greater Ingratitude can there be? 
To take uncertain Things for certain, what is 
more fooliſh? ) 
Not only the Mind, but the Body alſo is diſcom- 
| poſed by paſſion. 
In the Converſation of the Good, the Good 
delight; | 
I ſhall call upon you To- morrow, ſooner I can- 
not come. 
With the greateſt Affiduity, Care, and Tender- 
neſs, have I educated my Son. 
By the leaſt Excellence of the Mind all the good 
Things of the Body are excelled. 
| Before public 6 many Men. have 
preferred private Virtues. 
How much the Nature of Man excels Beaſts, al- 
* remember. | ; 
, The 


” » * o * 


„ 


bed An angry Perſon can do nothing vel. 
Thus it is not always necefary for the Scholar to aud „ U 


2 oy all the Words, er the ſame Words of a tranſpoſed Sentence, 


in adjufting it; but to expreſs the ſame Senſe in the cleareſt 
Manner, and feweſt Wards poſſible. I have experienced this 
Species of E xerciſe to be very conducive to a C learneſ; of. 

Stile, as well as the beſt Method of facilitating the C ew | 
lion 4 ee or GPa Digion, 
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EXAMPLES of oſs sr AR. 


* 


H E Pleaſure of Doing good to our worthy 1 
| Fellow-creatures, which ſtand in Need of our - 
relief, is of itſelf a Sufficient reward for our Bene- 

ficence, was +their to be no other renumeration. 
An acquaintance with the Muſes in the Educa- 
tion of youth, Contribute not a Little to ſoften 
the manners. They give a Delicate turn to the 
Imagination, and a kind of poliſh to the mind in 
More ſeverer Studies. 5 5 
Clumſy wits Borrows the wit they relate: Their 
wickedneſs only is what they may call their own. 
Tho' a cenſure Lies againſt thoſe which are poor 
and Proud, yet is Pride ſooner to be Forgiven in a 
Poor perſon than in a rich One; ſince in the latter 
it is inſult and Arrogance ; in the Former it may be 
a defence againſt Temptations to diſhoneſty ; ànd, 
if manifeſted on proper Occaſions, indicates a Na- 
tural bravery of Mind, Whom the frowns of For- 
tune cannot Depreſs. But ſome has no Notion of 
Pride ſeparate from arrogance and imperiouſneſs ; _ 


Q 3 © While 
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* As nothing more attaches a young Writer te the Cen- 
nection of what he writes, than uſing him le begin Names, 
c. awith capital Letters, I have frequently miſapplied the 
capital Letters, as Exerciſes for the Uſe of them in thoſe 
Proſe Examples. RY 8 ER + 

+ In theſe Sentences the Relative their is often uſed for 
the Adverb there; and thee, a relative Nane, with the, 
an Article: Alſo the comparative Adverb than, and the 
Adverb of Time, then, are often confeunded. *' 


2 * 
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| while Others knows no difference Between Humi- 
* and meanneſs. 
he honeſt, Induſtrious poor, which ficknefs. 
Lameneſs, or Unforeſeen accidents has reduced, 
5 to be the Principal objects of our Charity. 
erſons inured to afflictions, and Which has Liv- 
2 in Conſtant hope of a more better Life, and has 
no Flagrant vices to reproach Theirſelves with, 


RF 1 the moſt Fitteſt comforters to Friends in diſtreſs. 


In every Human Breaſt ſome one paſſion Gene- 
ral] 8 ae through principle, and Controuls us all. 
reat ſentiments, uttered with Dignity, by a 
er perſon, gives, as it were, a Vit bility to "the 
ou 
The moſt Greateſt plagues People of Condition 
meets with, proceeds from the Servants oy take 
with a View to leſſen their Cares. 


Pride and Conceit makes a Man contemptible TY 


in the eye of Every one, the good . of which 
is worth cultivating. N | 
Prudent Parents in e 1 Wife to 
Their ſons, will have particular regard to thoſe 
which have had a principal Hand in the Voung 
woman education, as well as to her General cha- 
racter. 
There are a Kind of magnetifin j in Goodneſs. 
Bad People indeed Finds out bad People to aſſo- 
cow with, but is Bound together by a Rope of 
ſan 
A woman of Virtue of good Underſtanding, . of 
9 {killed in, and Delizhtin to do the Duties 
of the Domeſtic life, need not "Pearls to recom- 


mend her to the Choice of the Greateſt and moſt 
_ richeſt Man which wiſhes his Own Werfen 


Teats, 
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15 Tears, when time has Matured a pu ief 
into a ſweet melancholy, is not hurtful ; ie” is as 
, the Dew of the morning to the Green herbage. FR 
? In the Domeſtic or private Life, more than in 
All the buſtle and Parade that can be made, Lie 
the true, becauſe untumultuous Happineſs. 
who ſhall an innocent and re man fear? 


Triftes inſiſted upon Makes frequently the moſt 


HF wideſt Breaches, ; 
| O Children very ſeldom owe thanks to the fancies 
of thoſe Mothers which has. given Them à Rake 
for their Fathers, | 
Ungenerous perſons detected in Meanneſs, hardly 
Knows how to forgive the Man to whote Wen 
neſs they are Obli 
the labour of Poets delivers all things from. F ate, 
and Give eternity to Mortal nations. 
Naughty Folly is no lon imputed. to the man 
to which Jeri gives an Eſtate, - 
He is miſerable who loves not any One; and who 
nobody Loves. 
Nothing is better then friendſhip, Virtue being 
Excepted. F 
There is no One lives at this. Day which Di- , 
putes that it is not neceſſary. to die. 
Cicero and cato was wiſe and Learned ; they wane. 9 
men who Rome and all the world Admired: - "of 
Not to know what happened before thou was 828 
child, is to be always a Child. "224 
happy i is he Who other men 8 Harms teaches to . 
be wary. 55 1 
I read Virgil, in Compariſon of whom the Ren _—_ 
of the Authors delights me not. = 
Thou will find a Good wife, if thou feet for : 
* Nothing n | | 5M 


*. 
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They are Free from fears who has done nothing 
Amiſs; but they which have ſinned, always Thinks 
puniſhment” to be before their Eyes. = 5 
According to what I have ſeen of John's writing, 
your fon Writes infinitely better then him. | 
If thou has plenty Enough to give, be bounti- 

ful towards them“ which are in want. 5 
* of the Vanes points one way, fome ano- 

ther. 5 | | 

I was yeſterday walking alone in one of My 
friend's woods, and loſt myſelf in them very a- 

_ greeably. | £63. 3 
Her and me was forced to part. We 
Me ſhould never deſpiſe People for want of Na- 
tural Parts, but for their making a wrong Uſe of 
Them; thus if a Man walk lame he is to be pitied, 
if he dances lame he is to be laughed at. 82 
Bigots of all kinds, whether profeſſors of) the 
chriſtian, jewiſh, or mahometan religions, Differs 
in nothing but the name; for tho? at firſt ſetting 
out they ſeem to Take quite different ways, Yet 
like travellers in a circle, Notwithſtanding they ſet 
forward back to back, they ſoon meet, and joins in 
i the Oppoſite parts of the circle. (© | 
 . Know, that it is not abundance which- make 
' Rich, but ceconomy. * Er 66 | 


11 


— X — 


” 24 


— — 
— 


n theſe Exerciſes, them, the following State of the 
relative Name they, is confounded wwith the Qualities thoſe 
and theſe. I. ſhould be, be bountiful to thofe who are 

- in want.” (Meaning thoſe People; them People would 
. be Nonſenſe.) Them and thoſe, in this Poſition, wiz. awhen - 

the Name is underſtood, are often confounded by young Writers. 
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ing It is uſual in Turkey, by Way of reproach, to 
nks blacken the Front of them perſons' Houſes Which 
| are notorious for tale-Bearing, or propagating - 
Falſehood. Tf. that was the caſe With us, 151 
: diſmal figure would Moſt of the towns in England 
Qs... make! Ne ae de e 
; Thoſe which are given to tell AL they know, 


g, 


generally tells MoRE than they know. 1 

We feel what we fear, much more then What 
ly we really ſufter. | yds Oh: NG 4 
a- The man who is Aſhamed of being Poor, Would 


be proud if he was rich. | 8 
Them who give nobody a Good word, deſerves 
* - Nobody's Good word. | ks + 


f J have often out them happy which have 
, been fixed, from the firſt dawn of thought, in a de- 


termination to ſome ſtate of Life, by the Choice c 
e one 'whoſe Authority may Preclade caprice, , and 
S whoſe Influence may prejudice Thoſe in the favour 
4 of is eee: i. ir Rt 1 
t I am happy that the ſame place Contains both 
t you and me, as I would not be ſeparated from ye for 
the Indies. | „ 
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DD enco I had the Happineſs to ſee. you laſt I have 


encountered as Many misfortunes as a knight- 
rrant. I had a Fall into the water at Calais, and 
ſince that has had ſeveral bruiſes Upon the Land, 
Lame Poſt-horſes by day, and Hard Beds at Night, 
with many other diſmal adventures, CRE 


At which my memory with Grief recoil. 


4 "_ arrival at Paris was at Firſt no leſs uncom- 
fortable, where: I could not ſee a face nor Hear a 
Word that I ever met with before; ſo that my moſt 
Agreeable companions have been ſtatues and Pic- 
tures, who are many of them very Extraordinary 
but what particularly recommends them to me. is, 
that they Do not ſpeak French, and has a Very 
good Quality, rarely to be Met with in this coun- 
not being too falkative. ,- 
ll / I am ſettled for ſome Time at Paris. fince my 


Being here I have made the tour of all the King's 

. palaces, who have been I think the pleaſanteſt Part 
of my life. I could not believe it was in the Power 
of art to Furniſh out ſuch a Multitude of noble 
ſcenes as i there met with, or that ſo many De- 

-  lightfu] Proſpects could *lie within the Compaſs 
of 4 man's Imagination, There are every Thing 
done that can be expected from a prince who Re- 
moves 


*%% 


—_— 


— 


To lay and to lie are often confounded for one another, 
chieſy by the paſt Time of to lie being to lay.—To lay is a 
regular Verb, and its paſt Time is laid; as, He laid the 

Money down.—He laid no ſtreſs upon that. To lie 
makes to lay in its paſt Time ; as, I lay too long in Bed 
| - this , 
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moves Mountains, turns the courſe of Rivers, raiſe 
woods in a Day's time, and plants a Village or 
e town on ſuch a particular Ground only for the bet- 
% tering of a View. One would Wonder to lee how. 
d many Tricks he has made the Water Play for his 
diverſion. She turns itſelf into Pyramids, .Trium- 
phal arches, Glaſs-bottles, Imitates a Fire-work,, 
or tell a ſtory Out of A . e t 
I do not believe, as Good a poet as you are, that 
you can make more finer landſkips than them about 
the King's houſes, or with all your deſcriptions 
F raiſe a more magnificent Palace than Verſailles. 
Am, however, ſo ſingular as to prefer Fontaine-bleau 
co all the reſt. It is ſituated among Rocks and 
woods, that gives you a fine Wne of Salvage 


\ 


= 


: 


proſpects. The King has humoured; the Genius 
of the place, and only made uſe of ſo much art as 
are neceſſary to help and, Regulate nature, without 
| . reforming her too much. The Caſcades ſeems to 
break through the clefts and Cracks of the rocks 
who are covered over with moſs, and Looks as if 
they were piled upon one Another by Accident. 
There are an artificial wildneſs in the Meadows, 
Walks, and Canals; and the garden, inſtead of a, 
Wall, is fenced on the lower end by a Natural 
mound of rock- work, that ſtrike the Eye Very 
agreeably. For my. Part, I think There is ſome. | 
thing more charming in theſe rude heaps of flone 
| 1 „ 8 then 
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this Morning—I was lately at my Uncle's, where I /ay 
two Nights. But it alſo forms its paſt J ine in lain, a 
the other, aviih a helping Verb, as I have lain too long 
this Morning. | 15 : IE 
To lie, or to tell Lies, is à regular Verb, and makes lied 
' | in the paſt Tims, : : | ; ; 
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then in . many ſtatutes; and Would as Won ſee 
a River winding through woods and meadows, as 
when ſhe is led Jip in ſo many Whimſical fi- 
gutes at Verſailles. To paſs from Works of nature 
to thoſe of art. In my Opinion, the moſt pleaſant- 
eſt part of Verſailles is the Gallery. every- one” ſee 
on each fide of her fomething that will te ſure to 
eaſe Him : For one of them' commands a view of 
: fineft gardens in the World, and the other are 
Wainſcotted with Looking-vlaſs. The Hiſtory 
of the Preſent King till the year —16, is painted on 
the Roof by le Burn; ſo that his Maje y has ac- 
tions enough by him to furniſh Another Gallery 1 
much longer than the prefent.- | 
The Painter have repreſenited his Moſt chriſtian 
majeſty Ader "ths Figure of Jupiter, Throwing 
chunderbolts all Ab the cieli ng and ſtricking | 
Terror into the Danube and Rhine, that lies aſto- 
niſhed and blaſted with lightning a little above a 
cornice. FE: 4 
- But what * all Theſe ſhew the more agree- 
able are, the Great Kindneſs and affability that is 
ſneyyn to ſtrangers. If the French do not excel the 
Engliſh in all the acts of humanity, they do at leaſt 
in the outward expreſſion- of it. And upon this, 
as well as other accounts, though 1 believe the 


 - Engliſh are a much Wiſer nation, the French are 


much More happier. Their Old men in particu- 
lar is, I believe, the moſt agreeable in the world. 
An Antediluvian could Not have more Life and 
Brifkneſs in him at threeſcore and ten: For that 
fire and Levity which makes the Voung ones ſrarce 
Converfible, when a little Waſtened and tempered 
by years, Make a very pleaſant and Gay old Age. 
aer Lak 209 56 _ of being ſo very Talk- 


OS avye 
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ative look natural and Graceful in one that has 


grey Hairs to Countenance it. Phe * 


is fault in the French muſt put me in mind To 
finiſh my Letter, left you think me already too 
much infected by there Converfation.; but 17 muft 


deſire you to confider, that travelling does in this 


Reſpect lay a little claim to the privilege of gld age. 


0 


* 


8 Bui, May 15, NS. 


Cannot pretend to trouble you with any hs; 
from this Fac, where the only Adyantape' 
have, beſides Getting the language, are, to'fee the 
manners and "Temper of the People, which I he- 
Tieve may be better learnt here than in courts or 
Greater cities, where Artifice and Diſguiſe is more 
in Fafhion. en mn 
I have. already ſeen, as T informed yon in my 
laſt, all the King's palaces, and has now ſeen 2 
reat Part of the Country. I Never thought there 
ad been in the World ſuch an exceſſive Magnifi- 
cence or poverty as I have met with in in both toge- 
ther. One can ſcarce conceive what pomp appears 
in Every thing about the wing but at The Same 
time it makes half his ſubjects naked. The 
people, However, are the ar in the world; 
and enjoys, from the Benefit of their Climate and 
natural Conſtitution, ſuch a perpetual gladneſs of 
Heart and eaſineſs of temper, as even Liberty and 
plenty Cannot Beſtow on Them of other nations. 
»Tis not in the power of want or ſlavery to make 
them miſerable. There is nothing to be met with 
in the Country but _ and poverty. Every One 


ſings, 


s 
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ſings,. Laughs, and Starve. Their Converſation is 
nerally agreeable, for if they have any Wit or 
ſenſe, they are ſure to ſhew it. They never mend 
upon a ſecond meeting, but Uſes all the Freedom 
and familiarity at firſt ſight, that a Long Intimacy 
or abundance of wine can ſcarce draw from an Eng- 
 kibman.. There wamen are perfect miſtreſſes in the 
art of ſhewing themſelves to the Beſt advantage.— 
They are always Gay and Sprightly, and ſets off 
the worſt faces in the world with the Beſt airs. 
Every one knows how to give herſelf as charmin 
a Look and poſture, -as Sir Godfrey Kneller er 
draw her in. I cannot end my Letter without ob- 
ſerving, that from what I have already ſeen of the 
World I cannot but ſet a particular mark of Diſ- _ 
tinction upon thoſe who abounds moſt in the Vir- 
tues of their nation, and leaſt in its Imperfections. 
When, therefore, I ſee the good ſenſe of an Eng- 
 gliſbman in its higheſt perfection, without any Mix- 
ture of the Spleen, I hope thou will excuſe me if I 
admire the character, and am ambitious of ſubſcrib- 


ing myſelf, | 
Os STR, yours, &c. 


The 


AY , 
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HE Beauty of moſt things conſiſt not in there 
1 being ſaid or done, as in their being timely 


ſaid or done. | ; F 2378 | 
All Converſation, all improvement, are put a 


Stop to the Moment gaming Commences: Friend- 
ſhip and Society, Benevolence and Humanit 


ceaſes; and nothing further is thought of, but the 


Ruin of them you are in company with; the Ruin 
of them you often make the ſtrongeſt Proteſtations 
of Friendſhip to. The Gameſter Happineſs, like 
the Devil's, depend upon the Miſery of others; 
and, like Satan too, he ſmiles on thoſe, who in his 


\ 


Heart he devotes to Deſtruction." © 


* 


All was ſurprized to ſee. what a number of horſes 
*run down the Hill; they run into the Streets, 
where many People were rid over, and ſome people 
were ſo dangerouſly hurt, that they have not ſpoke 


ſince. 1 Sprung acroſs the ſtreet to ſave a Child, 
Which was ſtanding in the way, who I puſhed into 


a Corner, but was thrown down myſelf.” - After I 


| had roſe, in making into an Entry, my Cloaths 


R 2 were 


— — 1 5 * — 
7 Cock and Bull Story, with other Sentences of the 


Jame Nature, I have calculated as an Exerciſe under the paſt _ 
Time of irregular Verbs, and the Particifle, which are often 


confounded in Converſation, and conſequently in Writing by 
an Engliſh Scholar. (See the Diſtinclion, Gram, P. 113, 
114) wiz. When an auxiliary or be ping Verb is expreſſed, 
aue uſe the Participle. as, I have drank Wive; when the 
helping Verb is not expreſſed, wwe ſhould ſay, | drank Wine. 
—A Child who can readily tell what Part of Speech every - 
Word is of, ( none ſhould be put to theſe Exerciſes till be can) 

and is perfe in the Formation of irregular Verbs, will na- 


 turally make the Diſtinction, by calling diank- aFerb of — 


7 
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r $616 off my Back in the Crowd, likewife en- 
— deavouring to fave theirſelves. A Neighbour of 
mine had Jin Leg, broke ; many others were 

down and much . ſome were thrown one way, 
fome another ; ſome run into Harm's Way, ſome 
run from it; many Windows were broke, many 
*Stalts were drove down; and before the people had 
recovered. from their Confuſion, many Houſes were 
broke, Goods were ftole, and much Miſchief ſuſ- 
fained : Do not, therefore, be ſurprized when I tell 
you, that your Brother, who had got into a Win- 
dow to ſecure hitnſelf, was threw down ; he fell 
upon the Pavements and was very much hurt, but 
is now grew better again 

I have bore the burthen and the Heat of the Day. 
The Child was chid for falling over the Stile, 
cho he was drove over by the very perſon by which 
h was chid. 


Ar E of. Orators many fine Declamations 
O 4 4 -£ 


T Habitation and hee 


ſioke to the Country, where I have began to build 
a new Houſe, 7 4 5 


EE . * ö © Yeſterday 


. Þ8 700 . 21 drark 4 8 F have. being the belping | 
Verl, Subves wVeries r to tbe ! tis Huus 10. 


This Serie of Error s it, ard "By 8 v3 cemmon int FI 
werſation,' that even many good Authors have carried it into 


 uvheer Writings: all Cufiom has-alme/! adopted it, at it bas - 
Y other Modes 7 Speating ne ef4  errongouss 
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' Yeſterday an elegant Entertainment was given at 
the Manſion-houſe, where many loyal Healths were 
drank# | "+ 
Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo cummunicative a Na- 
ture, that it ſeems to take Delight in the conferring 4 
of Exiſtence upon every Degree of perceptive Being... 
As this is a Speculation which I have often pur= 3 
ſued with great Pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge 
further upon it, by conſidering that Part of the 
Scale of beings which come within our Knowledge, 
There is ſome living Creatures which are raiſed 
but juſt above dead Matter, To mention only that 
Species of Shell-fiſh, which are formed in the Fa- 
ſhion of a Cone, that grows to the Surface of ſeve- 
ral Rocks, and immediately die upon their being 
ſevered from the. Place where they grew. There - 
are 'many Creatures but one Remove from theſe, 
which have no other Senſe but that of Feeling and 
taſte : Others have till an additional one of Hear= 
ing; others of Smell, and others of fight. It is 
wonderful to obſerve by what gradual Progreſs 
the World of Life advances through a-prodigrous 
Variety of Species, before a Creature 1s formed 
that is complete in all its ſenſes. —— And even 
among theſe, there is ſuch a different Degree 
of perfection in the Senſe which one animal en- 
Joys above another, that Soup the Senſe in dif- | 
ferent Animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame com- 
mon denomination, they ſeem almoſt of a different 
nature. If after this we look into the ſeveral in- 
| | MS ward 
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* This is an Expreſſion frequent with News-writers, tho 
they would not ſay in peaking of any ane, He was drank 
equally improper, but leſs frequent. 8 
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| Wal PerfeRions of conning 2 inſtinct, we. « find 
1 "after the fame manner, ibly 
I 4 one above another, and receiving additional im- 
"Y 2 according to the Species in whom 
© they are planted. This Progreſs in nature is {6 
£4 "_ gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior 
1 s en imperfect of 

* is * above it. | 


r INE IN Surge Give, 
cireling Etdies Curt on every Side, 


wo from bones ns he Nation n 
i . N 
¶ Black ond White blend and ume 
A thouſand Jays, wre whore uo Black and bite 
A your own Heart, und nothing is fo plain; 

Tint to aft the fk the Tins nd Fain 
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ers divide, <obicd ir proper a to the eu 
of the le Speaters and Writers, is an Idiom from the Sa unc. 
vive Mood of the Latin, in which the: Huxeliaties or 
ure expreſſed in the 'Terminations 3 but ar the Auxiliaries 
ti our Language are expreſſive of their own Modes or Means 
ing, the Engliſh Maſter muſt, in Conformity to Cuſtom, en» 
weawour to render this Mode ef Expreſſion intelligeble to rhe 
| Scholar by the Conjundt ion if; or by the Auxiliary ſhould 
er would underſtood, the Senſe is here, But if a Stone 
mould divide the gentle Surge. 
. 1x this, and fimilar Inſtances, the unthinking Scholar 
Hould be put upon conſidering the different Uſes of the Con- 
junction and, and the Dizjunfive than, and to render the 
Verb atrordingh. 
Wy Gre af the Infinitive ers Li Ihe Newdnitiv i ro 
þ E A 
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Still as one Brood and as another r. Ts a I 
3s Theſe nat'ral Love maintained, Leddes, Theſes Fo * 
_ ſcarce ripen'd into p falt Man, "KJ 
Iplefs bim from whith their Life began. 


i Man alone ; not Mi high Ce 
Alone. made — immortal there, 


Snatch from his Hand the Balance and the Rod, | 
Rejudge bis Fultice, be the God. of God. 


' *Tis hard to ſay if greater Wnt of Sil 
Appears in writing, er in 


Mit ſo much from Ignorance _—_ 
Q mann 5 0 


W 
The Cloud- cap Towers, 
The gorgeous Palaces, 
The ſolemn Temples, 
The great Globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits, 
Shall diſſolve : 
And, like the baſeleſs Fabric of a , 
Leaves not a Wreck behind, 


+ 2740 Source. of Brings! Di were id 
Of Heaven and Earth . 
To The I lend the Knee, to ai 


Continual _ whom with a Mer —_— 
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1 Here cheſe FG the Anat thoſe for the QF. 
fring; as here and there, in the following Sintence, ex= | 
Preſs Time and Eternity. Very ny and * Modes * 
of ſpeaking. . bs. f 
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Hath the great Whole into Perfection touch d. 
By Thee, the various vegetative Tribes 
Wrapp'd in a filmy Net, and clad with Leaves, 
Draws the live Mther, and imbibes the Dew. 
By Thee diſpos'd into congenial Soils | 
Stand each attractive Plant, and ſucks, and ſwells 
The juicy Tide / a twining maſs of Tubes, 
At thy command the vernal fun awake 
The torpid ſap detruded to the Root | 
By wintry Winds, and now in fluent Dance 
And lively Fermentation mounting, ſpread 

All this innumerous colour d ſcene of Things. 


| The dripping Roth, the Mountain Mifty top 
Swells on the fight, aud brightens with the Dawn, 


But abſent, what fantaſtic Moes, arous'd, 

Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed, | 
Chills the warm Cheek, and blaſts the Bloom of Life ! 
Neglected Fortune flies; and ſliding fwift, _ 

Prone into Ruin, falls his ſcorn'd Affairs, 

ig Nought but Gloom around, 


_ Thrice happy him, whom on the ſunleſs Side 
a romantic Mountain, foreft-crown'd, 
eneath the Whale collected Shade recline : 
Or in the gelid Caverns, woodbine-wrought, 
Aud freſh bedew'd with or own Streams, 
Sit coolly calm: while all the World witbaut, 
Unjatisfied, and fick, taſſes in Noon. | 
Emblem inſtructive of the virtuous Man, 
Which keeps his temper d Mind ſerene and pure, 
And every Paſſion aptly harmoniz'd 
Amiqſ a jarring Merid with Vice enflam'd, 


— 
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Is but the varied God. The rolling Year. 

s full of Thee, Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
Thy Beauty walks, Thy Tenderneſs and Love. 
Wide fluſh "the Fields ; the ſoftening Air is Balm; 
Echo the Mountains round; the Foreſt ſmile; 
And every Senſe and every ' Heart is 5 
Then comes Thy Glery in 95 Summer Manths, 
With Lig he and Ham refu 


| T 1 E SE, as 4 PM, Le . 
I N 


gent. Then 2 Sun 
Shoots foul Penfection thro the * Year : 
And of thy Voice in dreadful and peck; 
And oft at Dawn, deep Noon, or fallin 1 
By Brooks and Groves, in hollow-whiſj * by ES, N 
T hy Bounty ſhines in Autumm unconn d, Fl 
And ſp Eta a common Feaſt for all that liuve. 
In Winter, awful T hon / with Clouds and Storms * | 
Around thee throwh;” Tempeſt cer Tempgſt rod, 
Majeſtie Darkneſs on the Whirtwind's W img, 
Riding ſublime, Thou bid the World adore, 
And l Nature with Thy northern | 
N be oy what Skill, Ver - we dine 
2 , in theſe appears! a ruin, | 

Tae ale mix d, with fuch hind 21. 
| Beanty and Beneficence combin'd ; 

Shade, unperceiv'd, ſo ſoftening into Shade & dv 

And all fo forming an harmoneous | 
That, as they flill ſucceed, they ravijh fill. 
But wandering oft, with brute, unconſcious Gave, . 
Man marks not Thee, mark not the mighty Hand, N + 


That, ever-bufy'd, wheel W We 5 
Wark, 


K 
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Works in the ſecret Deep; ſhoot, ſteaming, thence _ 
.* The fair Profuſion that o' erſpreads the Spring: 
| rigs from the Sun direct the flaming Day; 
Feeds every Creature; hurls the Tempeſt forth; 
And, as on Earth this grateful Change revolves, 
' With Tranſport touches all the Springs of Life. 
Nature, attend! Le every living Soul, 
Beneath the ſpacious Temple FA the Shy, 
In Adoration join; and, ardent, raiſe 
One general Song ! To Him, ye vocal Gales, 
Breathe ſoft, whoſe Spirit in your Freſhneſs breathe : 
Oh talk of him in ſolitary Glooms ! 
A bere er the Rock the ſcarcely-waving Pine 
Fill the brown Shades with a religious Awe. 
And ye, whoſe bolder Note ts heard afar, "Es 
I bo ſhake th 2 World, liſt high to Heaven 
Th' impetuous Song, and ſay from which you rage. 
His Praiſe, ye Brooks, attune, ye trembling Rille, 1 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. 
Ye headlong Torrents, rapid and profound; 
Ye ſofter Floods, that lead the humid Maze, 
Along the Vale; and thou, majeſtic Main, 
A ſecret World of Wonders in ihyſel 
Sound his ſtupendous Praiſe ; whoſe greater Voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your Roarings fall, 
Soft roll your Incenſe, Herbs, and Fruits, and Flowers, 
In mingled Clouds to Him, whoſe Sun exalts, ' | 
Whoſe Breath perfume you, and whoſe Pencil paints. 
Te Foreſts bend, ye Harveſis wave to Him; 9 
Breathe your /iill Song into the Reaper's Heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous Mon. 
Ye that keep Watch in Heaven, as Earth aſleep 
Unconſcious lies, effuſe your mildeft Beams, 8 
Ye Conſtellations, while your Angels [trike, 
Amid the ſpangled Sky, the Silver Lyre. 
Great Source of Day! beſt Image here below © 8 


FKerain the Sound.: The broad re ſponſroe Lo, 
17 Valleys, raiſe ; for the _ 9 x pri reigns; 1 
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On Nature write with every Beam his Prot. oo 


: 4 Expiring, lay the warbling World aſleep, 
# The liftening Shades, and teach the Night his Praiſe. 
= 7% chief, for whom the whale Creation ſmiles ; 


. Aſſembled Men to "the deep Organ join 


Still ſing the GOD of SEASONS, as —＋ roll. 


A Ruſſets the Plat, in inſpiring Autumn gleams, 


Ana, "dead to Foy, forget my to beat ! 


0 thy Ser ever ouring wide, 3 ark 
rom World to World, the vital Ocean EY Sita 


The Thunder rolls : be buſl/d the profirate World; © 
While Cloud to Cloud returns the ov co 5 
Bleat out afreſh, ye Hills, ye maſſy gs | 


And his unſuffering Kingdom yet will come 
Ye Woodlands all, awake : A boundleſs 5 Fong 
Burſts from the Groves ; ; and when the 5 bo. 5 


Sweete/? of Birds ! ſweet Philamela, charm 


At once the Head, the Heart, and Tongue of all, | 
Crown the great By mn] in ſwarming Cities vaſt 


he leng-re 1 Voice, oft breaking clear, 
At folemn Pauſes, through the ſwelling Baſs ; 
And, as each mingling Flame increaſes each, 

In one united Ardour riſe to Heaven, 

Ori 7. you rather chuſe the rural Shade, 

An a Fane in every ſacred Grove ; ; | 
There let the Shepherd's Flute, the Virgin's Lay, 
The prompting Seraph, and the Pres s Lyre, 


For me, when I forget the darling Theme, 
Whether the B lofſoms blows, the Summer Ray 


0 Winter riſes in the HY Ea; 
Be my Tongue mute, may Fancy paint no more, 


. 
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| Should Fate command me to the fartheſt Verge 
Of the green Earth, to diſtant barbarous Climes, 
xs unknown to Song; where firft the Sun 

Git Indian Mountaens, or his ſetting Beam 
Flame on 5 tis naught to me: 
Since GOD is ever preſen t, ever 240 
In the void Waſte as in the Ci 
And where He be tofl ends, t, 72 be . 
When even - tbe 1: lol the 


And ung my myflic ws to . e 
Icbenryi ab a, There with new Powers, 
Will - ak Winds fo J cannot go 


N bers Uuiverſal Lov 4 nat around,. 
. at, yan 2 _ all their Sons, 
_— ing Bil Pill e Good, 
tter thence again, — full, 
75 2 infinite Progre Atte x „„ 
My 1 in Him, in Light Ineffable! 1 
Cine then, exprefſiue ow: 85 bis Praiſe. 1 
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